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PREFACE. 


Toe \\ork which wo now lay before the Public, contains representations of manj of the 
celebrated Paintings /ound tn Europe, os well as the most valuable remains of the sister art which hay^ 
been transmitted from ancient times Tlie senes of Plates composing it is of great extent, and theyayg 
executed in the most skilful and elaborate manner by the best artists that could be obtained ui Franevg 
The favourable circumstances under which we have been enabled to repnnt them in their jiresent fon^, 
and the general nature of the publication now presented to the lovers of the Fme Arts, a jery few wort), 
will be sufficient to explain 

It IS well known that ^«apoIeo^ Buonaparte, dunng his successful career, used every exertion to 
form a Gallery of Pictures in Pans, and that the assemblage which he brought together in the Louit^ 
soon surpassed, in xalue and extent, every thing of lliat tind that had previously been witnessed Tbg 
account of the plana taken to amass and preserve this unparalleled collection, forms a curious and interesting^ 
episode in the history of Napoleon’s bfc Amidst the dm of n ar, and the progress of operations whiish 
deaded the fate of nations, this object nas never overlooked, and the surrender of pictures and statues 
often made an indispensable condition m treaties which aflected the h\ es and welfare of thousands Certainly 
an equal number of these invaluable objects could not have been obtained by an) other method tha^^ 
tliat adopted by Napoleon, and that method, as obviously, could never have been earned mto effee^^ 
except under the peculiar combmabon of circumstances wlueh then happened to exist. The works of th^ 
great masters arc regarded as reHecting honour on the country wluch gave them birth, and to ahenate Op 
dispose of them as ordinarj commodities of marketable value, is considered httlo abort of national 
degradation But Xapoleon had no desire to purchase them, even if that had been practicable, thy 
fortune of war had placed them completely withm his reach Tlic steps of his victonous armies wer^ 
attended by crowds of commissioners, artists, and savans, whose business it was to select what wo^ 
most valuable, and Europe witnessed, with equal surprise and indignabon, the appropnation of a specie^ 
of property which the established usages of modem warfare had hitherto held sacred The different Italiaiy 
campaigns transferred to the French tlie best produchons of the motJjcr country of modern art, every 
Gallefv of irqnoTtance was laid under contnbubon, the deliver of such as •were pubhe proper^, wa^ 
expressly stipulated m treaties for peace , and the violation of all the ^nnciples of intemabonal law, was a 
considcrabon little hkel) to prevent the victonous general from seizing whatever suited his purposes m the 
possession of privatrindividuals A similar system was acted upon in every subsequent campaign made 
b\ the French, and their invasions extended to almost every country where the arts had flourished The 
i ollection formed by such means was necessarily of great extend and its value was such as scarcely to admit 
of ealcolation In making tbesg unusual exactions, it is probaWe that Napoleon acted at first under 
instricbons from the Directory, and these were too much m unison with his own schemes of pobey, 
to be afterwards abandoned when he had the hberty of choice They enabled him to present contmual 
trophies of his victories to the eyes of the French nahon, — to evince the advantages of military greatness, — 
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sad to raise a continual cJoud of incense to tbe national ranityr they supplied one of the means by s\bich 
his consummate genius ‘'wielded ai will the fierce democracy," whose outhonty ivas paramount at the 
outset of his career, and long continued too formidable not to be conciliated It may, at the same time, be 
admitted, that he was actuated by a real desire to improre fiie arts m liis own country IVlien the dulce 
of Modena offered £80,000 to redeem the cdehrated St Jerome of Correggio, and Buonaparte’s generals 
urged him to prefer the money “ Np,” said he, « the duWs two millions of francs would soon be spent, 
hut his Correggio will remain for ages Vo adorn Bans, and inspire the arts of France ” 

This prophecy, as is well known, was not destined to be fulfilled When the alhed armies entered 
Pans in 1814, the collection was immediately dispersed, and the pictures and statues restored to their 
original owners from whom they had been so violently abstracted While m the possession of the French, 
they formed a Gallery in the National Museain, distinguished by the name of “ Musee oe Napoleon ” 
This magnificent collection now exists only in the recollection of those who had the good fortune to 
Visit it, and in the works that have been puhhshed regarding it Of the latter, one of the most valuable 
13 the Mls^E de France, which comprises engtavinga and descriptions of all the pictures which it 
contained It is necessarily of great extent, consisting of ten volumes, and cannot be purchased except 
for a consideriblc sum It has always been highly commended, both for the beauty of the engravings, 
and the descriptive and cntical notices which accompany them 

The entire senes of copper plates engraved for the Mos£e ce France, having come into the 
possession of the Propnetors of the present Work, they conceived that they would he rendenng an ac» 
ceptable semce both to Artists and tfl the Puhhe, by issuing it from the press m a periodical form, in nn 
entirely English dress, and at the lowest practicable pnee, so as to make it accessible to all. 

But, although the present Work essentially approaches to a repubhcation, m a different language, 
of the Mus^e de France the very consideraWe alterations and improvements which have been made, both 
in the appearance of the plates and the character of the text, arc sufficiently numerous and important to 
justify, or rather to necessitate us, after the explanation given, to distinguish itbyanen name Part of 
the origmal text, become irrelevant by a change of arcumstancc* since it was written, has been entirely 
omitted, whUethere have been incorporated with the portion retained BiogrAviiical Sretcbes, Notices 

or THE FUACES FROM WHICH THE PICTUBEB WEItE TAAEV, OR IN WHICH THEY ABE NOW FOUND, 
TOGETHER WITH OCCASIONAL CbITICAL HeSIABKS PERIVED fROJI THE WORKS OF ENGLISH ArTJSTS 

AND Amateurs 

In introducing these changes, we have been influenced by a desire to adapt the Work more to the 
taste of an English reader, and to furnish a greater vanety of useful and interesting intelligence regarding 
Pamters and their works It wilt be found to contain nearly all the great names which have adorned the 
different Schools, and accurate delineations of their most important productions While, therefore, the 
“ ARTIST’S PORTFOLIO” is obviously calculated Co form a useful Repertory to the professed Artist and 
Amateur, we trust that the lowness of the price— unparalleled m publications of this descnption— will bnng it 
into the hands of many to whom works on the fine arts are often inaccessible, and render it instrumental in 
diffusing a taste for them more widely, by drawing the attention to product! ons which have received the 
almost undivided approbation of manlond . 
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33Icbotfon on t|)t Cross 
RUBENS (Peter P\ul) 

►Ai^tFO O’* WOOD, unonr, rwsLvt ti«t xiMes incbcs, 
BRCADTR, TS’f rirr ove iv«h • 

Wc shall hereafter find a more conTenient oppor- 
tunity> in the progress of this rvork, for presenting 
to our readers an account of the life and principal 
MOrks of this great artist, the founder of the ricmisli. 
School of Painting, irhose name is familiar to all 
But as It IS of importance to keep m mind the chrono- 
logical order m nlnch the great masters fiouruhed, 
it maj be here simply mentioned that lie rras bom 
in 1577, and died m 1(140. 

Tlic magnificent painting represented on the ad- 
joining plate IS one of Ins earlj productions It was 
executed unniedjatelv after Ins return from Itnlj’, 
under the impulse uhich his genius had rcceircd 
from contemplating the compositions of Alichael 
Angelo anu’ finiorctto. iT is one oiTHc rirsc’ifuus 
of his study an'iobserTation winch his prolific and 

* Coa^iJcrablc (li<pantj is oV-ocrrable In tfic account* p*cn 
by diScTcot aiithcn of ifac il tuensions of paiotio^ Hit* has 
chierty ari-cii from not adverting suflicicntly lo ibe dilTcmit 
stancLir(JiC!nploje<lm()i0<.rcRtcoutttnc' Throi gbontOicfollon- 
{ng worl the dimcti ions are pica Jn French rncasorc acconl 
log to which a foot corTC'poad* to t«cl>e inehe* and three 
q lariers English a tine u the iwcIAh pirt of* rrcnch foot 


matchless pencil presented to hiscountrj, nnd wh^^], 
enriched the arts to a degree scarcclj equalled l>j 
productions of any other painter. 

The honourable competency which this gr(, 5 j- 
painter enjoyed, and his connexion bj birth 
the first fsmilies of the tovm of Anicrs, in 
his father acted as sheriff, ncccssanlj pnt him oq ^ 
footing of intimacy with the magistrates of that 
and this circumstance, combined mth the inlim’^jg 
friendship which existed betivccnhimand thebm^f,. 
master Rococks, caused him to be employed 
the heads of religious bodies and otlicra to exceitjj_ 
paintings for the decoration of tlieir cliurclies. 

This concurrence of circumstances may, therefoj.^ 
be supposed to have procured him the honour yf 
being elected, although he was then but little know,, 
in preference to many other punters at that ti:>,g 
enjoying a high reputation at Anvers, to execute 
painting for the high altar of the pnnsh church of 
Walburge, one of the most ancient in that city. 

Ariths-iiHRd/wti/i^ .ivhtTh.miy’ikriegvinitd 
first tnal m his native country, Rubens wisliecl t,, 
distinguish himself by the grandeur of Ins forms, aoji 
the vigour of his execution. In these two respect^ 
he his succeeded ; hut being obliged to choose li^ 
models from his own countrymen, he has been unabl^ 
to impart to them the noble and elegant proportion, 
wluch are continually presented to the obHcrvatio,, 
of Italian painters, bis figures assume that roundnes. 
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of form winch js characteristic of the inhabitants of 
the Lo\v CouTitnes In. the apint of a great painter, 
however, he has infused such an energy into these 
executioners, their motions are so true and their 
action so natural, that they really seem to move, and 
criticism is wilhnglj silent respecting these cruel per- 
sonages, which may perhaps be admitted to be of a 
somewhat ignoble character 

The dimensions of the present work render it im- 
possible to give the entire composition of Rubens 
Only the central portion is therefore represented, 
that wluch relates exclusively to the Eletaiutn on 
the Cross It is the moment when the executioners, 
after having attached Jesus to it, are exerting thcra- 
sehes to raise it perpendicularly two of 

them hold the foot of the cross, which they are 
fixing into a hole dug for the purpose, others are 
raising it by means of their arms and shoulders, and 
with the assistance of ropes The ferocious eager- 
ness tliey display at tlie task evinces the fanaticism 
by which they are instigated They would show less 
zeal in the punishment of a malefactor, but Jesus 
having been represented to them as' the enemy of 
their religion, their fury is excited to the utmost 
Such a degree of aeriun pervades this scene that it 
inspres terror Only one figure is trabquil, tbit of 
Chnst Hw eves are raised to heaven imploring the 
pardon of his murderers In this head, so sublime 
in the form and expression, Rubens has exhibited all 
his genius Notlimg can be more noble, or more 
afflicted , it IS the entire resignation of Uic Just to 
the mil of the Dninitv 

Rubens may be justly blamed for having given too/ 
robust a form to our Saviour, an error winch impairs 
the dignity of this figure Tlie agreeable forms of 
Apollo would have been more suitable, inasmuch as 
they would have produced a mare stnkmg contrast 
with those of the executioners and soldiers This 
observation is tlie more just because it has occurred 
to the celebrated painter Jiimself, and he has avoided 
the same fault m his paintings of the Cruafiston and 
the D«ce«f/rm He Crost It is likewise remarked 
that the colouring is not so delicate in this work as 
vn the two others just alluded to , but if we consider 
that Rubens, when he painted it, had just amved 
from Italy, and was at that time attached to the 
manner of Carava^o and Tintoretto, and that from 


a careful study of the beautiful frescoes of the latter 
he most have acquired this bold mode of execution, 
so little m accordance with the delightful demi tints 
which he subsequently employed w ith so much suc- 
cess, — ^we will admit the distinction that m this pro- 
duction he IS more Italian than Flemish Here his 
colours are thickly laid on, and even in some places, 
so to speak, appear in relief, particularly in the two 
accessory pieces which accompany this picture, and 
which represent On. the one side The Afflicted Family 
of Chiisti and on the other Soldiers on horseback 
ordering the Punishment of the iiio Thieies 

The extreme fulness observable in this composi 
tion indicates a young man full of fire, whose exalted 
mind feels the necessity of expressing all its concep 
tions Fifteen years later he would perhaps have 
judged more accurately , but he might not then have 
given to it that roascubne vigour which emmently 
distin^ishcs this work 

On the Inverse of the two side pieces Rubens has 
painted two colossal figures, representing St Eloi and 
St Gathering probably patrons of the pansh of St 
Wallmrge, for which he pamted The Elevation if the 
Cross It was executed for the sum of 2600 florins, 
or S34f In the year 1627 be retouched it, and intro- 
duced the Newfoundland dog now seen in the fore- 
ground It was conveyed to France by Napoleon, 
and exhibited in the Louvre, but was restored to 
Antwerp at the period of general retribution m 1815 
It may now be seen m the church of Notre-Dame, m 
that city 

a ^ ■2' a 22. 

^Jertraft cf o JTlan 

TENIERS {David the Yolaoeji) 

FAINTED WOOD, HEIGHT EIGHT IHCHCS BSEADTU 

The name of the individual represented by this por- 
trait has not been preserved, and our researches to 
discover it have been vain, or have furnished only' 
such vague and uncertain conjectures that it is unne- 
cessary to relate them It is more than probable that 
thefigure is only o pasheto^ which Teniers made after 
a beautiful portrait of the Dutch School He has pre 
served all the spint of the or^nal, and yet his pecu- 
bar style can be recognised In spite of bis extreme 
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facibt\ in imitating tlie masters of different schools, 
it IS impossible for Inm nlinj s to conceal himself 
from the ejes of skilful judges His briUiant touch 
and sihery colounng are opt to betray him 
The paintings named pastici by the Italians are 
such as are executed under the condition that the 
artist must adhere to the design, mode of colouring, 
and general manner of another painter Such pro 
ductions were at one time in considerable rwjuest, 
and artists of original po\rcrs did not hesitate some- 
times to undertake them But Teniers ercelled all 
others m this department bis imitations of Giacomo 
Bassan and others are so perfect, that even the most 
skilful judges sometimes fail to distinguish them 
from the genuine productions of the artists after 
whose manner the) arc executed 

S. & 7 S USE 

of ^rasons 

BAI aiiur 

It is probable that tins has relief anciently formed 
the front of *i sarcophagus It represents Bicchus, 
considered as the emblems of the sun, and god of the 
seasons He is mounted on a panther, and is pour- 
ing -nith his Tight hand some mne into a rh)ton, 
held by a satyr hearing another He is surrounded 
by the genii of the four seasons The first on tlie 
left is inter, holding a horn of plenty, and geese m 
his left hand The second is Spnng, having liis hands 
filled with garlands, and his head ornamented with 
flowers The third is Summer, his forehead cronned 
with ears of com, and holding a reaper’s sickle The 
fourth represents Autumn, with the attnhutes of vin- 
tage and of the chase Tlie bottom is filled with 
figures and small genii in harmon) nith the subject 
The child caressing with his little hand the bare held 
by Autumn is full of gentleness and grace 

The processions and rites of Bacchus have always 
formed a favounte subject of representation with 
ancient sculptors The reason of tins is obvious the 
tram and ministr) of this favounte god afford more 
vanety than those of any other divinity, the sacred 
instructors — the hearers and dispensers of wine and 
grapes — fauns and satjTS of different ages — dancing 
and mad Bacchanals, ?lc * 

• riaxman t Lectures on Sculpture p 131 


This work is to he esteemed for the beauty of jts 
composition, its admirable execution, and perfect 
state of preservation "More punty, howeier, might 
he desired m the style It appears to be a free 
repetition of some celebrated has relief of antiquitj, 
wlucli has not reached our times It has been en- 
graved by Pietro Santi in the ^dmiranda 
This has relief is about three French feet in height, 
and SIS feet six inches in width ' 


jpitA'sa Ew. 

iFIora — Sitatuf 

Tills statue of pentelic marble was discoi'ered at. 
Tiioh, in the excavations made at the Villa Adriana 
Pope Benoit \1V caused it to be placed m the mu- 
seum of the Capitol, from which circumstance the 
name of the Capitobiie Flora has been bestowed on 
it 

The head of tbs figure is crowned, with flowetg , 
she also holdrsome in her left handj and these cu- 
cumstances ha^e no doubt led antiquaries to discover 
in tins figure a representation of the Goddess of 
Spnng It IS possible also that it may be that of 
Flora, a lady celebrated for the affection she enter 
tamed for Pompey the Great. This mdindual had 
been pamted by order of Ceolius hletullus, ahd her 
portrait was placed in the temple of Castor and Pgl 
lux Lactantius pretends that she bequeathed her 
immense nches to the Roman people, on condition 
that her festiiTil sliould be celebrated every year by 
pubhc games, and tint the senate, to maease thfrir 
d^mty, should enrol this Flora among the Gods Jt 
IS probable, however, that this author is mistaken, 
for the Romans learned the worship of Flora from 
the Sabines, who had themsehes denved it from the 
Greeks 

IDesttnf from tbe (Cross 

LE SUEUR (Eustace) 

PAISTKS O'* CANVAtS yEIQBT FOVB VEST TWO^l'ICHtS 
BRBADTU roCK FEET TWO INCHES 

Le Sueur, one of themostcelebratedpaintersof the 
old French school, was boro at Pans in IC17, anj 
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died m lGo5 IIis great excellence, and the stjlcof 
1 IS compositions, caused him to be named the llaphael 
of France His pictures arc distinguished for tlie 
admirable distnbution of their parts, the chaste and 
subdued digmtj of the figures, and a certain propnetj 
and quiet repose in which every object finds the 
appropriate place His most extensive work, whwK 
will be represented hereafter, is the Life of St iJnino, 
in a senes of twenty two pictures, presen ed in tl»e 
Carthusian monastery at Pans His Paul preaching 
at Athens, and the picture represented on the ad 
joining plate, have likewise been greatlj admired 
The Descent from tie Crass, which has always been 
a far ounte subject inth great painters, hanng cm 
plowed the pencil of Rubens, Juvenet, Tintoretto, 
Ac, seems pecvdiarly adapted to the character of 
Le Sueur’s genius The sensibility of his heart, Iiis 
calm and habitual melancholy, and the pliilosophical 
cast of his mind, heightened by the injustice he had 
expcnenced from his contemporaries, all conspired to 
recoiuroend it to his attention Ccrtainlj, if we 
regard this ei ent with those divine associations which 
religious opinions impart to it, there is no other m I 
which delation of thought, warmth of feehng, and ' 
poetical amplification, can bo so full) displsjcd, if 
we consider it on!) in its historical relations, there is 
no other more adapted to senousness of ideas and 
dignit) of emotion If we think of a God who 
deigned to submit to sufFenng in order to save the 
1 uman race, is there anj species of enthusiasm which 
we ought not to pardon in a painter ? If we speak of 
a man oi ly, what picture can be more pathetic than 
the last duties rendered bj 1 is friends, pupds, and 
relations, to a Sage who was put to death only for 
declaring truth to the world, whom men sacnficed 
only because he wished to render them better, and 
whose remains none were present to care for, except 
a few common people, and some timid women, al 
though, not long before, the people ran in crowds to 
} ear and applaud him in the temples, or to receive 
him in tnuroph at the ertrance of cities? On the 
first supposition, jt is the highest effort of diiine 
compassion , on the second, it is the most striking 
example^ of human ingratitude In whatever light 
therefore the subject is taken up by the painter, he 
ought to be conscious of his own power to make ua 
recojmise 


the first chosen of the Diiinity, or the chief among 
the diihken of men 

Tlie lost manner of regarding this subject seems to 
be that chosen hj Lc Sueur it was best suited to 
his character and tl e nature of his fine talents 
lie had no ambition of exciting astonishment by 
extraordmarj contrast, and a tlieatncal arrangement 
of his groups, or bj those methods of composition 
which aim more at effect than truth Simplicity was 
Ins idol, nature hts model, nntiquitj Ins study If 
1 is great art was to interpret with as much precision 
as spirit the different affections of the heart m the 
individuals introduced into his scenes, he never for 
got that all the different shades of these affections 
often opposed to each other, should be made to con 
cur in the general expression This is what gives to 
all lus works that irresistible attraction which holds 
the spectator, so to sjieak, as under a charm It is 
by this powerful attraction which pervades bis com 
position that he approaches Raphael, to whom he 
may be compared m manj other respects It is, m 
a word, this skilful management, and profound 
knowledge of disposition— this seductive harmony, 
and debghtfui lepose among all its parts, that entitles 
the beautiful picture we now describe to be classed 
among his pnncipal productions 
Three verj distinct groups may be noticed m this 
beautiful work Furthest removed from the fore 
ground, we have a view of the cross Two ladders, 
which have been used to reach the bands in order to 
take out the nails, are still leaning against it One 
of the men, wliose chanty has led him to perform 
the dismal service, is standing on one of them, and 
throwing into a vessel held up by one of his com 
pantons the instruments winch have been used to 
detach die body ^Vlth what skill has the painter 
removed to a distance from the spectator these work 
men, whose occupation necessarily renders them 
more indifferent to the affecting scene passing m 
front, as if he had feared that, by bnnging them too 
forward, the work with which they are sbll engaged 
might weaken the compassion which he wished to 
inspire' 


* vuice lucu urc rarrjoij 

Chnst, with the assistance of a sheet placed unde 
his body How admirably is theu sorrowful stat 
n the actors of this tragical scene, either | expressed' What touching gracefulness in the unfor 
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tunatc female bathing with’licr tears the feet of & 
beloved master ^\Iiom death has toni from her! In 
the benuU of her figure, profound gnef, and tlcspmr- 
ing affection, vho dots not recognise ^fag^lalcne? 
But who can contemplate walhout emotion the figure 
of the beloved disciple, who assists in consejing Uic 
bodv? How affecting in his distress • How bitterly 
does St John evpencnce at this moment all tiic 
lacerations of an affectionate heart ! liat dcliCAC} 
and nobleness of expression ’ 1 his figure is aubbrae 
It IS the perfection of the art 

This group IS 8d^ ancing, in a graceful manner, to 
tint which the painter Ins placed on the foreground 
Here are found the Holy ^^omcn Many artists, 
esen the most celebrated, when painting this scene, 
haie represented Uic motJier of God as falling into a 
swoon Tins is perhaps a shdfui wsj of asoiditig 
the difiicuU) of expressing wlnt passes m a mother*a 
heart m nuch arcumstanccs, and is to imitation of 
the ancient painter who, in the Sacrificeof Iphigcnia, 
represents Agamemnon with his head reded Sueur 
has brased tins difficulty Tlte mother of our 
Sas lour is supporting herself on her knees \\ itli 
her arms languid!) opened, immovable m her gnef, 
she IS looking at the approaching group, and seems 
to 8a\ , “ Behold, then, all that remains of the object 
of the most tender love Her espresston is simple, 
nolile, eloquent , and the figure has all ttie requisite 
dignitt. Tlic female at licr side is whollj occupieil 
with this unhnpjiv mother Standing vnth her bands 
cKsped, she looks upon her with the most affecting 
interest, and seems to be addressing to her some 
mmAf cff cmwvaWftm. TTa? riinwiw fiJsmi? 

before the ^ irgin hold each one of the comers of the 
sheet desjgncil to scrap the boilr of the Siijonrof 
the world tlicj hn>c alrcwli unrolled the sheet, 
and extended it on the ground The severe cntic 
Ilia) jicrhaps blame the artist for not hiring given 
an lustoncal chararttr to these three women ihcir 
heads arc French rather than Jewish 

Lasth , there arc seen in the front tiro vases of 
]>erfunic, destined no doubt to cmhslm Clmst, the 
crown of thorns, and the three nruls used bj tlie 
executioners to fix the hand* and feet Tlie rest of 
tjic landscaj*c is rural and bleak , in the distance, an 
uncultivated lull crowned with afiw bushes, amftbe 
tops of a few houses on the left 


^^e may sa\ with freedom tint Lc Sueur, in th,, 
beautiful work, has shown himself equal to the nio,t 
esteemed of northern painters perhaps 1 e maj even 
be said m this instance to base excelled them m 
respect to composition Tlie group beanng Chnst 
IS pvrticularly adtninbk. Tlie figure of St John 
would of itself sufilec to establish the reputation of 
being a great painter 

Tlie lieannj the CVwr, hereafter to lie published, 
and the beautiful picture which we hare just de- 
scribed, were cxccuteiJ bj Le Socur for the chape} o( 
the Camus, m tJic church of Sainl Gervas, at I’aru 
Both of them belong to the most fortunate days of 
this great artist M hy should certain circumstances 
base neutralised such excellent talents, and tlie jea 
lousy of a fi.n nrals dnren them from the Iheitrc 
of fame! and wh) did the life of this individual 
unbappd) too short, not leave him time to silcucc 
all opjMJSition b) producing such master-pieces as 
this ? 

Cbt Virgin, 

l It uti ciLvsa tnt BeiiTini C*te-sti « Wii c 

ILU'IULL 

rAistio os wt>op AkcnsDi miibuv, Tamt rttt 

IMCIIB* SIX ii'tv »kt*erH Two rstt sistst isr ,t» 

This jurturc is ccrlaml) not one of the }>cst of tin* 
celebrated jviintcr, although it is one of Ihovc whidi 
artists of the greatest skill, and cvxn jvcopic of the 
MSV'JllJ, 

then cvn !>e the attraction which draws them towards 
It’ It cannot he that of cidour. Numerous pri>. 
ductiorwof tlie Venetian and Hemisb schools (as hus 
been judinoush reinarkctl b) an enlightened amij- 
tcur, M Morel il'Arleu) arc snpcnor m this rrsjwirt 
to the Itelte Janrinltre Can it be the conretnevs 
and oirangcment of the design? But liow many 
Homan and norcnlme picurrs nval it In these 
properties ^ Tlie cximposition iv rems'kaWe for Hn 
agreeable iimphaty, but m t!ui it lias nothing reu- 
or preferable to a thousand other pirturrs riivjtcii 
to U«c representation of Ifoly Families I «* f' 
j» the cause of the pn-ddcction witli which it »cem« 

Co be geocrallr regarded? Me need not |y>k fo- i» 
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elsewhere than in that attraction which is insepaTable 
from a perfect imitation of nature— in that grace and 
siinpliCTtv of expression alwajs so ncarlj allied to 
xDljIimitj-— m tliat maidenly candour impressed on 
the figure of this femalej and in the celestial inno 
ccncc of the two beautiful children 
The 1 irpn is seated on a roch, m the middle of a 
meadow strewed overwith flowers, holding the infant 
Jesus bj the left arm, and inth a maternal hand 
presses him alTectionately against her knees The 
child has placed Ins two little feet on that of his 
mother Tlie infant St John, simply clothed in a 
laioh’a skin, on his knee to the left of the Virgin, 
leans upon the spribo) of redemption, and contem- 
plates hi3 master and fnend asath a look at once full 
of aflection and respect By the modest and reflcct- 
ing grantj of his manner, he seems to have a pre- 
sentiment of the high destiny reserved for the com- 
pamoa of his infancy These tno children arc naked, 
or nearly so An ample drapery covers the Virgin, 
the adjustment of uhich might ha\e been more 
liappy Tlie corsage, sleeves, and fashion, arc of too 
modem a character this is an anachronism, as well 
as the book which aho holds on her knees, and may 
uell ucite surpnsc in such a roan as Raphael, who 
aras com ersant with the lustorj of ancient times 
k certain cntic, whose fondness for metaphysical 
notions sometimes shows itself in the intentions 
which he asenhes to painters, thinks that he sees a 
proof of the respcctwhichtheVirgm bears to her Son, 
as the Saviour of the world, m the maternal compK- 
ccnc} with which she permits him to rest both his 
fict upon her own This appears to be going much 
too far to account for this indulgence, which is suf- 
ficient!} eiplamcd bj titoply conauhmg Xaturc her- 
self, none of whose aiTictions cicr escaped Raphael, 
whencxer he had occasion to interpret the emotions 
of ill c human heart W'lio docs not perceive to this 
mdulgint and innocent position, tlic attention of tins 
lender niotJicr to save tlic delicacy of her dear child 
from rccening injury from stomlmg on the cool 
ground? Ix-t n mother Ijc placed before this picture, 
and asked the reason of thw position, it may well he 
doubted whctlicr shcwoulJ interpret it otherwise 
It 15 not so easy to give a reason (or the title of 
fltdf Jardim^rr, bv which this picture is known in 
the arts Many writers hare occupied themselves 
With il IS mquirj, and none have discovered the on- 


gm of it since neitlier history nor tradition have 
preserved it, wc itiaj bcheve that it is not connected 
witli any incident of much importance It is possi- 
ble that the model of which Raphael availed himself 
may have been of this profession, and owing to her 
hcvng calehttttcd for her beauty among tlic artists of 
the day, the picture obtained its name from the con 
dition of the model It is hkewise possible thatthis 
picture, which was long m the possession of sove- 
reigns, may have led courtiers to conceive that the} 
had noticed some resemblance, in the features of the 
Virgin, to those of some gardener’s wife, whose attrac 
tiotis may have occupied for a moment the attention 
of their master, and that flattery has conferred the 
svimame on this trelestial figure to order to pav coviil 
to A weak monarch. But these are mere conjectures 
and it appears nearer the truth to suppose that this 
surname (which nothing m the picture could suggest, 
unless It lie t!ie flowers wvth which the Virgin is sur 
rounded) has arisen from a caprice very common 
among picture sellers, who have given it this appella 
tion to distinguish it from the numerous productions 
of Raphael’s pencil, in the same manner as the} speak 
of the Cadet a la Ferle, m relation to the portrait of 
Count Harcourt, llie Her^e a Vecuelle, &c 

Tins beautiful painting was executed for an Italian 
grandee, who afterwards sold it to Francis 1 It lias 
successiTcl} decorated the palaces of rontainhleau, 
Versailles, Luxembourg, and was placed for a short 
time Among the chefs d’muvres belonging to the 
I MuSEE Is vrOLEON 

It was aucvewtly ewgtaxtd by Gflles Roussekt. 
and by Jacques Cli€reau Latterly it has been de- 
stined to confer honour ofi the bunn of M Auguste 
Boucher Besnoyers It is difficult to do greater jus 
ticc than has been done by this artist to the maiden 
character of ^Inry, nnd the innocent graces of the 
two children Tins work recalls the flourishing tmiev 
of engraving m France 

CTIjc Cnrageb ^Drfsonfr 

RCMnUAM)T (Vvv Rin s) 

Ml'WIO «V CAVXADtl MElnitr FIVE FEET EIOHT IXCUIA, 
SEEADTII, THREE FEET TEV ISCtlET 

History has furnished us with the subject of this 
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painting The liistoncal fact to vrliich it refers is 
bttle known, and deserves to be recorded 
John II , count of Egmont, was celebrated for his 
bravery In battle be wore on his dress some silver 
bells, that the sound might point out the place where 
he fought The emperor Sigismond, wishing to 
reward him for his mihtary qualities, created hiia a 
count and pnnee of the Holy Empire He was regent 
of the duchy of Guilders and of the county of Zut- 
phen, during the minonty of kriiold his son, to whom 
they had fallen hy inhentance He likewise managed 
to obtam for him an advantageous alliance with the 
daughter of Alphonso IV , count of Clcves, whose 
daughter, aged eight years, was promised to Arnold, 
at that time fourteen years old These plans for for- 
tune had not the success which I^mont had antici- 
pated Arnold was the most unfortunate of fathers 
and of husbands Catherine of Cleves treated him 
witli unparalleled haughtiness, and presuming on 
her birth, added contempt to outrage, m regard to a 
husband, whose blood, in her opinion, rendered him 
unworthy of her hand he had five children, how- 
ever, hy this unamiable woman Adolphus, the 
second son, became presumptive heir to his father, 
by the death of his eldest brother This unnatural 
son imbibed the unjust hatred entertained by his 
mother, and formed plots against his father 
After hanng spread the most odious reports against 
Arnold, he forced his way on a severe winter's even 
ing into his father’s apartment and caused liun to he 
dragged with naked feet, and almost without clothes, 
to a distanM of five leagues, and shut him up in a 
dungeon in the castle of Boren John I , duke of 
CJeres, snd ^^iraold’s brother in law, when informed 
of this outrage, declared war against the pamode 
Pope Paul 11 and the emperor Fredenck III hke 
inse interfered, and prevailed on Charles the Bold, 
dilhe'of Burgujidv, to summon Adolphus before him, 
as being his vassal, to gii e an account of his conduct 
Adolphus was brother in law to Charles, each of them 
having married a daughter of Charles tlie first duke 
of Burgundy , he was, besides, chief of the onler of 
the Golden Fleece, and confiding ui these vanous 
titles, he refused to obey Fearing^ however, lest he 
should he compelled, and reiving on the information 
which he contrived to obtain from the duke of Bur 
gundy’s court, he appeared at Dourlens, m 1 740, and 


caused his father to be conducted thither They 
were both heard m presence of tlic council Tlie 
unfortunate Arnold, loaded with years, mfirmihes, 
and calamities, pleaded his own cause , and giving 
way to his bitter resentment, demanded to liave the 
matter decided by duel with his unworthy son 'Hie 
duke of Burgundy refused this, and proposed an 
accommodation between the parties, almost all thi 
conditions of which were in favour of Adolphus, 
the latter, however, rejected them with disdain, say 
mg that his father had been duke for forty four years, 
and it was just that he should now ocnipy liis place 
During these discussions, war broke out het« ecu 
Loms \I , king of France, and the duke of Burgundi , 
and the detenninabon of this important case was de 
ferred Adolphus, alarmed at the coolness which 
the duke showed towards him, made his escape from 
Dourlens being pursued and arrested on the road 
to ?*8mur, he was taken to^’ilvordc, and from thence 
to Courtny, where he was imprisoned IIis father 
was rc-cstnhhshcd m bs honours and dignities, and 
sold the duchy of Guilders to the duke of Buigundy 
It was after this sale that Rembrandt his supposed 
the intemew to have taken place between the father 
and son, represented m this pointing The impnsoneil 
: son IS seen venting 1 is fury ujomst 1 is father, wl o 
is seen behind the bars of the prison window He 
threatens him even in his fetters, and seems as if 
reproaching him for the dismemberment of Ins estates 
The Jjistoncal trait which this picture recalls 
fonnsits onlv merit Tlie expression of Adolphus is 
ontree, and Rembrandt has not maintained his rejni 
tation for management of chiaro-scuro and truth of 
colounng 

Tlie most beautiful engraving known of this paint 
IS that b\ G F Scbmidt , it is not faithful, liow 
ever He Ins suppressed the two pages which exist 
in the onginal, and m so doing has nolated histoncal 
truth The duke of Burgundy maintained his pn 
soner with magnificence, and every thing, even to 
the dresses he furnished him inth, was sumptuous , 
Rembrandt was therefore justified m surrounding 
tl IS person with considerable splendour 
This notice may he concluded inth a very just 
reflexion of M Morel d \rlcu —V> e cannot make 
too much opposition, he says, to tlie hberty taken 
by engravers m disfiguring the compositions of 




painters, -wlietlieT it be by changing the telatiTe 
proporUons of tbs picture, or suppressing or adding 
accessory parts, sometunes even figures, or lastly, 
by altenng the design and the intention of a parti 
cular effect in the master It is an injury done to 
the professional reputation of the artists whose worVs 
they copy They would avoid this reproach, if in 
such cases they were to substitute for the words 
N piimt or N tnieml, the following, — ajree mtia 
iatwn of N*3 picture 

This picture was brought to Prance during the 
conquests of 1806 
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This statue, celebrated m the arts, is regarded as 
one of the most beautiful remains of antiquity 
Tlierc are few eminent productions of tbis kmd with 
which men of taste have been more interested The 
e'cammation of it has given nse to volumes 
It appears certain that this admirable figure was 
found mthevuins of Antium, in the reign of PauW 
Agasias, son of Positheus, of Ephesus, was the 
artist desirous that his name should descend to 
posterity, he carved it on the trunk, which supports 
the figure , a mode of evincing his pndc which may 
easily be pardoned 

ES 

&t!)o®lwisttfss 

CRESPI {Giuseppe Maria, called Lo 
Spagnuolo) 

Bo ti ,t Bologna in 16C5 d cd 1717 

PAINTED ON CANVA6S «EI<3BT T»S BMaPTB 

An old woman, seated imdet a kind of peristyle, is 
employed in teaching two young children to read 
Two young girls, placed behind them, appear as if 
listening to the lesson Two other children are oc 
copied in working lace, instructed by i female lean 
mg on the back of their seat Behind the principal 


figure two young persons are seen standing, one of 
them reading In front fliere is a vessel containing 
a brasier 

The painter has composed this scene with spirit 
The expression of all the figures is adapted to their 
occupations, ond the colouring is agreeable, although 
somewhat factitious 

Spagnnolo enjojed some reputation, and lie was by 
no means destitute of merit We may be allowed, 
how ever, to suspect the author of a histoncal notice 
of this painter, found m the supplement to the Fel 
sina Pillnee, (page 201, of the Roman edition, 1769,) 
of some exaggeration in regard to this, for he was 
the son of the artist , a consideration sufficient to 
excuse the enthusiasm mth which he speaks of his 
father Geo Pietro Zannotti, in his history of the 
CIcmentifie academy, had previously made mention 
of this painter, but ns he was still alive when this 
work was published, it was only to supply what was 
defective in Zannotti that Crespi’s son drew' up tus 
notice 

Crespi’s first master in drawing, while he was yet 
a hoy, was Angelo Michael Tom lie then entered 
tlie school of Canuti, who conceived a friendship for 
him by seeing him, along with many other young 
people, employed assiduously in copying the beauti 
ful frescoes in the cloisters of St Michael m Bosco, 
which unfortunately are now lost 

It was while engaged m this study that Crespi 
received the name of Spagnuolo, which he preserved 
all his life, and by which he is known in the arts 
He owes it to the part he took in a play along with 
hra companions, in which each mdividual assumed 
the yostume of a foreign nation, and he chose that 
of Spam 

The great talent he showed in producing perfect 
copies of the works of the great masters was the 
origin of Spagnuolo’s reputation, and obtained for 
j him the first favours of fortune It procured him 
the fnendship of the monks of St Michael m Bosco, 
the confidence of the reverend fathers Peopb and 
PraU, abbots of that monastery , as w ell as the regard 
of Carlo Maratti, copies from Hannibal Carracci and 
Guerano hkevme secured for him the patronage of 
Gaston, grand duke of Tuscany 

Obliged to leave the school of Canufi, and perse 
cuted by the jealousy of that pamter’s nephews, who 
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were imtatcd at the attention he la^nshed on this 
pujnl, he reduced to the nccessitj of telymg 
entirel) on his own resources After Inlrounng for 
0 long time, Mith distinction, at Bologna, he went to 
Pistoya, and was emplojed successive!) for pnnee 
Eugene of Saaoy, the nnrquis Antonio Pepoh, and 
the marshal Capram A part of his pictures, which 
had been con\ eyed to "N lenna, were brought bach to 
Italy after the death of the noblemen to whom they 
belonged 

One of his greatest and most celebrated works is 
a Massacre of the Tnnocents, which had been com 
missioned of him by a priest, a friend of tbe marriius- 
Cffisar Pepoh, with the mtention of having it pre 
sented to Uie grand duke Ferdinand of Tuscany 
The price offered bj the pnest for this picture de 
serves to be put on record besides presentmg a 
small sum of money, he engaged to celebrate several 
hunilred masses for the repose of the souls in pur 
gatorj ' 'I'he devotion of Spagnuolo often led him to 
form contracts on similar terms with the Jesuits of 
Parma and Ferrara, and the monks of Bologna and 
Guastalla 

High praise is likewise given to his Seien Sacra 
tnenfs Tliey were purchased for Augustus, king of 
Poland and elector of Savony, and probably still 
exist in the Dresden gallery 

He resided for a long time at Rome, where his 
V, orks procured him tl e fai our of Benoit \l V This 
soiereign pontiff, the fnend and patron of the arts 
and sciences, nominated him his chief painter, and 
conferred on Inm the title of cheivher and count 
Palatine 

Spagnuolo died, full of years and honours, in con- 
sequence of a fall in his own apartment, whidi was 
improperly treated as an attack of apoplexy 

E'3,£.S'3 S 

'CJjt Fftpin nu Bomhirt, or of JFol'Sno 

PwVPH AEL 

PAlSTtO OV TOOn A^D BECSNTLT TttA’«SytS«ID TO Ci'V*** j 

HBlOm TIGHT IBEt TtN \NCRES TREAOTn TIT* tSCT »*•» i 

Tuts admirable picture has at all times been classed 
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among the numerous master pieces which emanated 
from Raphael s pencil 

The work was executed by this great painter at 
the entreaty of Sigistnond Conti, chamberlain and 
secretary of Pope Juhus II , and brother, it is be 
heved, of Giuste Conti, known bj a collection of 
anacreontic verses, pubhshed first at Venice in 1492, 
and afterwards at Pans in 1595, under the title of Za 
Bella Mano Sigtsmond Conti was himself esteemed 
by the savans of his time for Ins extensive know 
ledge, and it was to his talents, still more than to 
the places he filled, that he was indebted for the 
honour of being the fnend of Raphael 

This picture was first placed b) its proprietor on 
the high altar of the church of Araeeh in Rome 
After the death of Sigismond, his niece, Anna Conti 
a nun, caused it to be transferred to Foligno, and 
I made a present of it to the church of the Sisters of 
St Anne, named Le Confewe, from which it was 
brought to Prance, and placed for a time in 
poleon’s Museum 

St John, St Francis, and St Jerome, the figures 
seen in the foreground of the picture, are addressing 
I their pra>ers to the ^ irgin Mary in favour of Sigis 
j moniL The latter, seated on clouds which are con 
I ve)Tng her upwards, and surrounded hj a glory of 
' angels, holds the infant Jesus on her knees IHie 
clffid has seized one of the lappets of bis mothet’s 
robe inth his right hand, and seems to be tiying, 
mapla}ful manner, to coier his shoulders with it 
Beneath the ^ irgin, and m the midst of the four 
persons who are invoking her, an angel is stationed, 
of an infantine form and stature, holding a tablet, 
which was no doubt destined by the painter to re 
ceive the name of the indiiidual to whom the paint 
mg was presented Tlie bottom presents a landscape 
I and the environs of a town, the buildmgs of which 
' are seen in the distance 

This picture is of first rate excellence, m all its 
parts It IS difficult to saj which ought to be ad 
mired most — the punty of the design, the execution 
of the figures, or the elegant pliancy of the draperies 
A feehng of modesty, or what ma) be called almost 
uumitahle humility, penades the countenance of the 
\ irgin hat fervour animates the three mdinduals 
addressing their prayers to her' imposing ma 

jesty in the looks of the sacred forerunner, whose 
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gesture seems to bespeak the respect and homage 
of the spectitor for his dmne Master ' But in this 
master piece the pre eminent escellence w the figure 
of the angel holding the tablet Tlie head w one 
of the wonders of painting, combining the greatest 
chasteness of form with the highest excellence of 
colouring Mho, m studying this painting, ^onld 
be so rash or foohsh as to deny that nature had 
lavished on Raphael all the means of becoming the 
greatest of all painters? How is it that he has sue 
ceeded, m this picture, although, by a process wholly 
foreign to the Venetian scliool, m showing himself 
equal to their greatest colourists > In every case we 
perceive his own manner of painting, but here he is 
more animated and more brilliant than m his other 
works 

Tins inialuable picture was long since engraved 
by Vincenzio Vittona, and h^s been executed again 
by M Auguste Desnoyers This distinguished artist 
has delineated all the characters with extreme exact 
ness and real talent His engravings combine, with 
clearness of execution, all the harmony which is ad 
mired m the painting itself It assigns him an 
honourable place among the celebrated engravers 
whose works have done honour to France 
All the friends of the arts are aware of the inge- 
nious process which M Hacqum may be said to hive 
invented for leslonng paintings, whicli want of atten- 
tion, the dampness of churches^ the smoke of mcense, 
and the hand of time, have injured This detenora 
tion takes place m Italy, perhaps, to a greater extent 
than m any other country, an assertion proved by 
the state of decay observed in many of those which 
were brought to France by Buonaparte "When tliat 
just desenbed was obtained at Fohgnio,the members 
of the commission of arts found it so damaged, that 
they resoUed not to order its removal till they had 
glued gause over the surface to retain the painting 
which, in many places, was coming off the ground 
Independently of the appearances of nun overtaking 
this master work, the hoard of white wood on whidi 
It n as painted was split at the upper end, the rent 
descending as far as the left foot of the infant Jesus 
The board on each side of the picture was bursting 
outwards, scales were completely detached, and 
worms, whose holes can be seen in great numbers. 
Mere hastening the destruction of this beauhfal 


monument Such are the daiigers and enemies from 
which this skilful rcnoiator has freed itby transferring 
it to canvass 

Tlie description of this long and difficult operation, 
which requires n degree of care, attention, prudence, 
dexterity, patience, and, in short, a love for art very 
seldom met with, is foreign, to the nature of the pre 
sent work It is enough to sij that it was undertaken 
under the inspection of a commission of the Insti 
tute, consisting of MM Guiton, Bertholet, Vincent, 
and Taunay, and appointed at the instigation of the 
managers of the Museum, whom a natural and be 
coming delicacy prevented from exposing to any risk 
an object of such value, for which they were respon 
sible to Europe Tlie success did not disappoint 
their expectations , it mny eicnhesaid to have ex 
ceeded them This hcxutiful picture, restored to all 
Its freshness, looks as if it had just come from the 
studio of the painter whose unequalled talent pro 
duced it If Italy had the glory of producing this 
magnificent work, France enjoys that of having TC 
stored it for many ages to come 
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DYCK (Antiiovi Vav) 

fAIKTEDOS WOOD HElCHr FIVE TEST SIX INCHES BREADTH 

rovn rsBT SLCvzv irches A^o a haif 
TVe shall have occasion hereafter to give a biogra 
phical sketch of this well known and admired artist, 
along with a portrait executed by himself Tlie pre- 
sent K one of his enrhest productions, and is interest 
mg both on account of its intrinsic merits, and as 
bearing reference to an incident in his personal his- 
tory The idea which he has embodied, was sug 
gested bv the following legend — 

As St Martin, before Ins conversion to the Chns 
taan rehgion, was one day passing the gate of Amiens 
dunng a very severe winter, he met a poor man 
whose nakedness excited his compassion Having 
previously distnhuted all the money in his posses 
Sion, he took off his cloak, cut it nv two with his 
sword, and gave the half to this unfortunate being 
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Father Baillet relates, that on the night following . 
Jesus Chnst appeweil in a dreiim to St Martin, 
clothed in this half of the mantle, and was Jicarcl to 
$a\ to the angels around him, "It is Martin who 
clothed me in this dress, although he is jet only a 
catechumen ” 

MTien 'N an Dych executed this picture he was not 
more tlnn about sixteen or seventeen vears of age 
According to the ad\ ice of Ruhens, he had left the 
scliQol of that cclcbmted master in order to go to 
Italj to study the great roasters To facilitate his 
journey, Rubens presented him with monej and one 
of the finest horses in lus stable He aras accom 
panied by a gentleman named Jvarroi, who was to 
act as hia mentor on the road Mlnle passing Saa el 
tlicini, a town about tu oleagues thstant from Brussels, 
he u'as so smitten with the charms of a young girl 
that ho halted there, and complied with the desire 
which she testified to obtain two pictures from him 
for tlie altar of the parish church 

As the subject of one of them (that of which we 
now speah] he selected the chanty of St Martm, and 
jvunted himself under the figure e( the saint, mounted 
on the horse which he owed to the Lberality of Ru 
bens The subject of the second was a Holy Family, 
m whicli he painted in mistress along with her father 
and mother Tins latter has long since disappeared 
from the church, without any one hnowing what has 
become of it 

Had not the anecdote which gave birth to the 
picture uc now desenbe been too well hnown and 
authenticated, we might hare hesitated in asenbing it 
to A an D j ch It shows so much of the skill, genius, 
and brilliant colounng of the style of Rubens, that 
it would be easy to mistake it At a subsequent 
penod, when A an Dj ck became acquainted with the 
painters of the A enelian school, hefollowed a different 
mode], he changed his colounng, and many of the 
paintings he executed in Italj mar dispute the palm, 
in respect to warmth and dchcic), with the most 
beautiful works of Tifian 

Stnet observers find fault with St Martin’s steed 
as being of too robust a form, and the objection is 
not without justice The animal, in fact, has more of 
the massy weight of a dray horse, than the elegxnt 
slenderness of a nthng horse Van Dyck showed 
afterwards that lie knew better how to select the 


hexubfiil forms of nature, witness his equestrian 
portrait of Moncido Here he copied faithfully the 
horse given him bj Rubens , it is truly a Brabantian 
steed 

The pantomime of the persons in the picture is 
justly expressed The rapacious eagerness of the 
be^ar forcibly drawing towards him the portion of 
the mantle which the saint has nearly cut asunder 
with his sword — the hideous figure of the other men 
dicant on his knees, and dragging himself along on 
crutches — the nee and debauchery impnnted on his 
features — his disgusting misery, an odious proof of 
misconduct rather than of misfortune — the attention 
of the horseman by the side of St Martin, much 
more arrested by the revolting appearance of these 
mendicants, than by the generous action performing 
Wider his eyes — ate all concct'cd and expressed with 
admirable fidehty 

An attempt was made, m 1750, by the deacons of 
tlie church at Saveltheim to dispose of this picture to 
a collector at the Hague, M Hoet, for the sum of 
3G0f, but the people of the town and seiglibourbood 
mterfered and prevented the sxle Such an honour 
was it esteemed, even bj the peasantry, to retain the 
possession of this picture, that when a French artist, 
M Barbier Valbone, was employed to remove it by 
his victorious countrymen, they rose en masse and 
besieged the churcb, and the consequences would 
doubtless hove been •'cnous to the spohators, had 
not a detachment arrived from Brussels to their 
rehef The picture now adorns the altar for which it 
was onginally designed Its value is estimated at 
2,000 guineas 
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BOL (Ferdjvand) 


P Boi. was bom at Dort, near the commencenient 
of tlie 17th century, and died in 16S1 , he was i 
pupil of Rembrandt. "His principal forte was por 
trait, whicli he painted in a free, bold manner, but 
not witli tliat clearness of flesh and relievo, by whicli 
his roaster was rendered so famous His colounng 
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had frequently too great a tinge of brown m the car- 
nations , notmthstanding which his portraits had a 
great look of life and nature As a painter of history, 
he showed a good taste in composition, as well as a 
tolerable expression m his figures, but he often 
wanted grandeur and elegance Some of his works 
evince correctness, with easy and natural atb 
tudes , but m others, owing perhaps to iieghgence, his 
outline IS defective, and the airs of his figures are not 
delicate’’* 

Care must be taken not to confound the author of 
this picture with John or Hatia Boly of the Fleraisb 
school, who flourished m the sixteenth century, and 
whose productions, consisting of sea views, pamtings 
m water colours, landscapes, and histoneal subjects, 
were sufficiently esteemed to he multiplied by the 
celebrated engraver Sadeler Ferdinand Bol appeared 
sixty years later, and, formed by Rembrandt, he ac 
counted it his glory to imitate his master with a 
scrupulous exactness which may even be called mi 
Dute To be convinced of this, it is sufficient to 
examuie the present picture The figures and their 
draperies, the bind of turban' which they wear, the 
shape of their beards, the air of their liodies, every 
thing, ui short, even to the effect of the Lght,and the 
kind of architecture, is found m the pictures where 
Rembrandt has represented the Jewish ceremonies 
ith such servile imitation, one may doubtless suc- 
ceed in producing a good picture, but it is impossible 
cv er to attain a high reputation , m the arts it is only | 
ongmahty that is crowned by fame The painter is 
fortunate who denves the elements of the science 
from the instructions of a great master, but he is un- 
fortunate indeed who is led by enthusiasm for a par- 
ticular school, to Ky fetters on his own genius 
Bol has represented m this picture the enforcement 
of a law so rigorously observed among the Hebrews 
that the Redeemer of the oild did not refuse to 
submit to It The high priest, seated, holds on his 
knees the infant Jesus, nhile another pnest, dothed 
with sacerdotal robes, is on his knees before him 
and adnumstenng to tlie child the baptism of blood 
The parents, women, and fnends of the famdj, com 
pose the principal group, m the front, three doctors 
of tl e law are assisting at the ceremony, the one 


• njlon* DfUuoary of Painter* to! up 9"* 


most in adv ance beanng a three branched candlestick 
Senbes, phansees, and a crowd of people, occupy the 
back ground of the picture, and are lost in the ob 
scanty which reigns in the porticoes of this spacious 
temple 

This picture may be blamed by the cntic for nu 
merous violations of propnetj of costume , such, for 
example, as the half Tlemishjhalf Spanish dresses in 
•which the painter has muffled up the two little pages 
It ts distinguished, however, by vigour and strength 
of colouring But is the fact quite certain that it 
came from the pencil of Ferdinand Bol ? This doubt 
may be allowed, since all the pupils of Rembrandt, 
as well as he, have vvorked m the manner of tlfeir 
roaster 

sssir 

MIERIS (FniNCjrVAv) 

rAiNTSPOvwooa dsisbt rivs iMeais viva lives sbiadtk 

rOCB IKVHBSroVK LIVES 

A MAN m a rich cap of violet-coloured vchet, 
wearing a ruff wrought with needle work, and clothed 
I in a dress of Spamsh satin, is pHying on a cymbal 
j or kind of hurdy gurdy It is impossible to say 
I whether it is a musician celebrated in his day for 
skill on this instrument, or some gentleman of rank 
amusing lumself with such an occupation, whom 
Mieris has represented an this portrait The instru- 
ment being now abandoned to the poor Savoyards, 
who use it for the purpose of obtaining some slight 
chanty from the public, the associations nbich ue 
have connected mth it do not well accord vnth the 
nch costume which the painter has given to the mu 
sician But the cymbal was not alwajs m the ihscre 
dit which now attaches to it It was once in fashion, 
and had its virtuosi and amateurs At the com 
mencement of the last century it was very mueii m 
vogue The most beautiful women, and gentlemen 
of the highest rank, were desirous to leam to play on 
it The period when it was most in request was at 
the close of the regency, and m the beginning of the 
reign of Louis \V , and although Jliens lived before 
that time, it is possible that even when, lie flounshed 
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some T^ealtlij people may ha^c concened a taste 
for it. 

As tins IS the first time we have represented one of 
the productions of this celebnted artist, and shall 
have frequent occasion to speak of them afterwards, 
it maj be useful to mention the few particulars fliat 
arc recorded of bis life lie was the head of a family 
of painters, who probably adopted this profession in 
the hope of obtaining by it the same distinction ns 
their father To distinguish him from his less cele 
brnted relatnes, he is usually called Francis Miens, 
the elder He was born at Leyden in 1G35 He first 
studied under Toomevlict, and subsequently under 
Gerard Dow, in whose school he distinguished him 
self above all his condisciplcs, and secured the warm 
attachment of lus master IIis manner, perhaps, 
approaches nearer to that of G Dow than any other 
artist, but at the same time it presents some pecu 
liarities, and in several respects must bo admitted to 
be supenor to that of lus distinguished contemporarj 
Millie he equalled the productions of the latter in 
finishing, and in transparency of colour, he cvccUcd 
them in elegance, accuracy of drawing, and debcacy 
of touch He 18 particularly admired for the beau* 
tiful manner in which he delineated the texture of 
velvet, silk, and other stulTs imparting to them a 
richness and glossiness of surface which is quite at 
tractive and illusory IIis pictures, although pretty 
numerous, arc not often met with, and when exposed 
to sale always bnng high prices He was n good 
deal employed in portrait painting, and valued his 
works by the length of time taken to finish them, at 
the rate of a duevt an hour He was fond of social 
enjoyments, and dehghtcd to spend his evenings at a 
tavern, ui company until Jan Steeu and others of lus 
rontemporanes On one of these occasions, when 
retumiug late to Ins lodgings in a dark night, he fell 
into a common sewer, wlncii had been openedfor the 
purpose of cleansing, and the workmen had left it 
unguarded There he must have penshed, had not 
a cobbler and Ins wife, who kept a stall in the nagh 
iiourhood, heard Ins cnes, and gone to Ins assistance 
li ey extricated the painter, and took oil possible 
care of Inm, procuring for him the best refreshments 
in their power Aliens remained wath them till i 
morning, and then took leave with many expressions I 
of gratitude Tlie poor people were totally ignorant I 


of the person whom they had assisted, and were not 
a little surpnsed to see him return some time after 
with a painting, which was executed in his best 
manner, telling them to carry it tq Ins friend and 
patron, Cornelius Floats, who would give them the 
full value for it Unconsaous of the real worth of 
the present, this was readily agreed to, m the expec- 
tation of receiving a tnfling sum to recomperise them 
for tlieir trouble Their astonishment was inexpres 
sible when they were readily offered the sum of eight 
hundred florms I* 

Tlie best productions of this artist belong to the 
grand duke of Tuscany, and the sum of three thou 
sand florins has been offered for some of them He 
died m 1631 


ZST. 

iVltnrrba —St Sfatut 

(t(u> ly catird ihe Ta laa of Velletrl ) 

I stonr MSK »EST m\s inci avd It X Lixsa 

This admirable statue was discovered in 179? at 
Velletn, a small town between nine and ten leagues 
from Rome, among tl e rums of a country house, 
supposed to he that m which Augustus passed his 
childhood, nnd which consequently must have be 
loDgyd to his mother Accia, who retired thither after 
the death of her husband Octavimus, in company 
witli her son, then four years old 

Although not many years have elapsed smee the 
discovery of tins statue, it is already celebrated 
throughout Europe, and ments this extensive repu- 
tation by its beauty and perfect preservation The 
desire of obtaining possession of it has proved the 
source of warm contentions, particularly among tlie 
individuals by whom it was discovered and sold to a 
marble sculptor 

M hen the Frendi army occupied the states of the 
dmreh, the commissioners sent to organise the go 
xemmentof Rome claimed this statue as having been 
discovered m the conquered country Hanng ordered 


• 'll s inr Jent is relate 1 on il e null or i of IfoubrAe n 
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the sculptor to he remunerated, they caused it to he 
trauspoited to the palace of the School of France, 
where it was packed in order to be conxeyed to 
Pans 

The mxasion of the Neapolitans took place shortly 
after They confiscated, as French property, all the 
objects of art which the commissioners had collected 
at Ripa Grande and Chateau St Ange, and earned 
them to Naples The restoration of these objects 
was the subject of one of the articles of the treaty of 
Florence, (Art 8,) and it was by the fulfilment of this 
treaty that this statue was for a time conveyed to 
France 

Few ancient statues present a more imposing 
character than the Pallas of Velletn The calm 
expression of the figure commands respect It is 
the Goddess of Wisdom, daughter of the chief of 
the gods, whom we may admire without enthusiasm, 
and on whom we look only with a religious feeling ' 
The artist has embodied, with admirable truth, that 
parity which is never changed by passion He has 
been full of the idea which the poets bare given of 
hlmena, and has rendered it with an astonishing 
degree of perfection The austere stjleof tins piece 
of sculpture has caused the greater part of antiquaries 
to suppose that it must he of Grecian orig:in, and even 
BO early ea the age of Pencles They have remarked 
as a peculiarity worth) of attention the waved edge 
of the pcpium, m the same manner as is observed m 
the bas relief executed by Pludias, in the Parthenon 
at Athens Another peculiarity equally remarkable 
IS the care which the artist has taken, contrary to the 
practice ol statuaries, to represent the eyebrows A | 
statue of Anadne, for a long time known by the nnine j 
of Cleopatra, presents the same peculiarity * ' 

c are authorised by comparison to suppose that 
this statue must have enjoyed a great reputation 
among the ancients The beautiful head of Alincrva 
m the ^ ilia Albani appears to he a repetition of it 
V small ancient copy of this statue has been found 
at Rome It is but of moderate merit, it is true, 
but that does not less denote that the ongmil was 
regarded as a work of such importance that the recol 
lection of it was worthy of being preserved The 
head, arms and feet are of finer marble than the dm 
pery TJie right hand has been restored at Rome, 


but in a very injudiaous manner It is to be hoped 
t hnf. unmeaning hand added by the stone-cutter 
will be removed, and that some one may yet restoi'C 
to this statue its proper attnbutes, which are supposed 
to have been alance m the ngbtband, and a figure 
Victor) in the left. 


stniggltns hiftfi n 

HEIGHT Timse TBET TWO IVCWES 

This piece of sculpture is of the rarest beauty 
the perfection of the workmanship and fidehty to 
nature, it is equal to the most valuable remains of 
antiquity The Museum of the Capitol possesses ^ 
similar group, which has been celebrated by Winck®^ 
man Is the present an imitation of it? It is s® 
perfect that one is tempted to bebeve that it miist 
be onginal 

The director general of Museums, M Denon, well 
known as the Egyptian traveller, has particulaf^l 
distinguished it in his eloquent disseitations on tb® 
monuments collected by Napoleon in Italy 
dwells on the beauty of this statue in order to vin 
decatc the ancients from the undeserved reprofok 
which has been thrown upon them of being unible 
to represent the amiable forms of infancy ''T]‘07 
bave been reproaebed,” be says, “with having bS®" 
able to produce only bttle men, whenever they 
tempted to represent children The present is ® 
proof that they possessed, in as sublime a degfo®* 
as m any other department of the art, the power of 
delineating soft and uncertain forms, of subduing th® 
muscles till they are lost in the plumpness of infancp^ 
and of conceabng everj kind of harshness by all the 
blandishments of childish gracefulness, &c ’ 

II Visconti conceives that he recognises m this 
the copy of a group mentioned by Pbny, wb'ch 
was executed in bronze by Boethus, a Cartlnginiau 
sculptor 

It was discovered atRomaVecclua, a league anda 
half distantfromRome Unfortunately it has under 
gone repairs , the necessity of restoring the head i* 
particularly to be regretted 


• See Plato SS 






3!Xmn5 of ^ncunt l^lomr 
PANIM (Gio Paolo} 

PAIVTtD ON CANTAS8, HEIGDT TWENTY SEVEN INCHBE 
BBEADTil SIS FEET VOCE INCHES 

A MORAL sentiment has presided oier the compost 
fion of this picture A sagCj seated on a stone, and 
leaning his hack on a pillar of a ruinous portico is 
addressing some men around him on the vanity of 
human greatness What are these superb palaces 
become, in which pnde seated herself in the lap of 
luxurj, whose magnificence nas purchased at the 
expense of so much toil and perhaps even enme, and 
whose strength and solidity seem to hid defiance to 
ages* Ages have now concealed them under the earth 
IVhat treasures can tnumph over the injuries of tune? 
Has it not mutilated this statue of Plenty* Even the 
gods, frivolous children of the imagination and of the 
hand of man, — even these gods, whom the greatest of 
the Romans, the fnend of Augustus, and the virtuous 
Agnppa, had assembled in this Pantheon, have they 
not all been subjected to the outrage of time? \Vhat 
remains of these divinities* Shapeless rums, the dust 
of which lies hear) on the tomb of man Every 
thing perishes, he seems to say, ei cry thing perishes 
except truth and virtue 

The execution of this picture is perfect, but it is of 
somewhat too soft a touch Tlie perspective is well 
managed, and the selection of the buildings judicious 
It IS remarked that the proportions of the figures arc 
not m perfect harmony with those of tJie hoddlngs , 
a defect which attaches to many of Panim’spaintmgs 
The shades are not free from that reddish tint which 
Panini systematicallj adopted in order to avoid the 
harshness observed in those of Vinani The land 
scape IS agreeable, but it is perhaps deficient in local 
colour 

|3ortraf{ of a Yottfrg i 

RAPHAEL I 

BEEADTH one foot FQIR INCHES I 

The propensity to form conjectures, from which even | 


learned men are not exempt, when an attempt is made 
to explain some object, the ongmal of which is lost, 
has led some amateurs to pretend that this picture 
r^resents Raphael, when a young roan, painted by 
j himself It IS not difficult to controvert this opinion, 
I and even to prove how destitute it is of foundation 
I It is sufficient to recollect Raphael’s vianner at the 
age when he is supposed to have produced this por- 
trait of himself, and to compare it with that which 
we actually observe in the painting Admitting the 
supposition, the age given to this figure would prove 
that Raphael was at that penod m the school of 
Peniginio, and consequently as yet thoroughlj im 
bued with the manner of his master , while the eve 
ctttion of the picture proves, on the contrary, that 
when Raphael produced it, he exerted all the inde- 
pendent strength of his gemus 
Every thing demonstrates, therefore, that the pre 
sent work of this great pamter is net his own portrait, 
but rather that of one of bis favounte pupils It is 
one of those portraits of friendship which artists exe> 
cute for each other, without trying to give to them 
that high degree of finishing required by individuals 
who order them to be painted, we perceive in it all 
the freedom and energy of a first sketch 
This picture, which has lieen from a remote period 
in the collection of the kings of France, has been 
engraved by Nicholas Edelinck, and is found in 
Crosafs collection 

JPSiAS'S SWiTHB 
’dbe ^SouIttB iHercbnnt 
MDTZU (Gabriel) 

PAINTED ON «OOa, HEIGHT FOCXTEEN l^eUES DEEIDTH 

Two women are talking to each other One of them 
IS the poultry dealer, the other 3 cook, who is in the 
act of paying for a fowl which she has just purchased 
She bears on her arm one of those small wooden pads 
Hoibnd instead of a basket, for taking to mar 
ket The Tittle dog belonging to the cook appears 
greatly disposed to appropnate a piece of game laid out 
forsale on a bench ith his feet resting on the bench, 
he IS devouring the bird with his eye, but its size 
alarms him, ond he hesitates from fear of piinishment 
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■\\Tiencver -we publish one of the many pictures of 
this skilful master, we shall have occasion to repeat 
the praises so justlv due to talent hke his Tlic pre- 
sent is by no means inferior to any of hw productions 
We recognise m it lus brilliant execution, brondncss 
of touch, and incredible skill m harmoniously blend- 
ing the most glaring colours mth the most subdued, 
his elaborate finishing, spirited conceptions, and fide- 
lity to nature, which be knew how to seize, so to 
speak, in the very act 

We might desiderate in this picture a more perfect 
knowledge of perspective The hack grounds are not 
in proportion to the figures, and can scarcely he said 
to be in harmony mth them Tlie distance from the 
bridge and houses in the distance is without apparent 
reason, and the ruined house, near which the dealer 
IS seated, bears no relation to the details I 

This picture was removed frooi the Louitc m 1815, I 
and restored to the Hague gallerj, to which it ori- 
ginally belonged 

We are but imperfectly ac«iua«itcd with the detads 
of Qabnel Metzu’s early life, and no account has ever 
been given of his p-irentage and faradj He ivas 
bom at Leyden, in 1615 He seems early to base 
devoted himself to painting, and was not long in 
arriving at considerable proficiency In his roaturer 
years his reputation became great — equal to that 
of Gerard Dow and F Miens It is probable that 
lus style was formed by a careful study of the 
works of these artists, modified with his own reflec 
tion and experience As with them, his subycctswere 
usually taken from ordinary hfe, and consisted of 
market women and their wares, game, sick chambers, 
shops, chemists’ laboratones, &c But the objects 
were always selected with taste, and distributed 
in the most agreeable manner , while the beauty of 
the drawing, and the skilful management of light and 
shade, render them highly beautiful and interesting 
pictures These combined qualities, with a close 
adherence to nature, exquisite pencilmg, and great 
dehcacy oftoucb, have caused his pictures to be much 
sought after Tlie value accruing to them from these 
properties is greatly enhanced by their being of com 
paratively rare occurrence, for he painted slowly, and 
did not allow lus productions to go soon out of his 
hands “By his own countrymen,” says a recent 
nnter, “lus superior inents were appreaated, for. 


with the exception of pictures by Gerard Dow and 
F Miens, (nhose high finishing alone seduced the 
amateurs of that penod,) his works stood the highest 
in estimation a reference to the prices at which they 
hue been since sold, will show that postentyhave 
been equally alne to the charms of his pencil It is 
but justice to the good taste of the present age to add, 
that the free and nrtist-hke sty Ic of Metzu is now pre- 
ferred, both by the skilful practitioner in art, and the 
learned connoisseur, before nil the elaborate finishing 
which theaboic cited painters ever effected 

“ Tlie gentlemanly portrait of tins artist, now in his 
Majesty’s collection, represents him to have been a 
I manof naturally dclicatcframe,andof asensitivemind, 

I on whom a close application to a sedentary pursuit 
was hkcly to operate injunously too ardent a love 
for his profession ov ereamc every consideration for 
himself, and lus valuable life was terminated while 
undergoing a painful operation, at the early age of 
43 ”* 

PE.il'ffffi 322. 

JFnmfHnt S'tcnf 

METZU (Garricl) 

FAISTkD OS VOOB, IltICUT OSS FOOT OSF ISCII, BSF VBTI> 

Iv an apartment sumptuously furnished, and divided 
in two hj a large curtain, which senes as a ground 
to the figures, a young female in a loose rooming 
dress is employed in tuning a Iistrum , hehmd her, 
leaning on the back of her chair, stnnds a gentleman 
covered wnth a lirge mantle, holding his hat, which 
IS shaded by a large featlier, in one hand, and a glass 
in the otlier, who is conversing wnth her The cava 
her is of a serious appearance, and he is a man of 
mature age If he is addressing some pohte compli 
ments to the lady, they are not dictated by folly , he 
thinks of vvlnt he says However this may be, his 
conversation is not displeasing to Ins companion , 
she listens with interest, and her features do not 
indicate a heart armed with seventy A beautiful 
spaniel dc^, a silent witness of the interview, leans 

* Siaths Cata/offue Jlaisoine of the wotks of the Trench 
Dutch Ac schools of paiotiflg partir p 73 Load 183S 
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}iJ3 head care5Singlj- upon his mistress ]Ie maj*, 
perhaps, be tahen as on emblem of the fidelity which 
the cavolier is promising The lady rests her elbov 
on a piece of furniture, a kind of chest or wardroh^ 
which is covered with a nch fringed tapestry, and 
upon it ate placed a Tiolin and one of tiiose magnifi. 
cent tidrecomes which were no doubt fashionable at 
the time Metzu fiounsbed, since he has introduced 
them oftener than once into his pictures Tlie size 
of the present one seems enormous Its ornaments 
arc superb and bcautifuUj wrought, while the ser- 
pentme form is ingeniously made to intcmipt the 
uiuformitv of the lines which the pillars woidd have 
ptbmnse pTeseated 

A. much wider field would have been desirable for 
this painting, it appears as if only a part of a picture 
This defect is still more sinking if we compare it 
with another, by the same artist, hereafter to be re- 
presented, {'An O^eer eautniff R^rethmfrUs io be 
itned id a Ladj) In the Utter we find tlic same 
disposition of the figures and the accessones The 
place of the gentleman alone is changed It might 
lie supposed that Metsu had designed the present 
painting to be an accompantment to the other just 
alluded to, but tlie too great unifumut) of the two 
scenes prevents us from entertaining this idea. How 
ever this may be, both are deserving of high encomium 
fortheir beautiful execution,thcir admirable colouring, 
and the perfect management they evince of chiatu- 
scuro, a department of the art in which this great 
painter particularly excelled 

Tins painting shared the same fate as the prcced 
mg dunng the French campaigns , but it is now in | 
the gallciyat the Hague | 

Haetoon anb bfs 

Or tuminj to the > ai can go mo 
L aocoon a (orluroa digniryin^ pain— 

A falhcra lore and moitaT* aspinj 
IVitb an immortal $ pat once blending: —rain 
Tb<s Urnggle vain against the coiling itra n 
And fiwpe and deepen eg of Ibe dragon i grtsp 
Tho old man a clench tl o lonj enrenomed chain 
Ritcla ibc I vingl nbi —the cnOTmons asp 
EnTorcea pang on pang end stifles gasp on gasp 

CAiJde Harold Can IV 
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Laocoov, one of the sons of Pnam, and pnest of 
Apollo, from love for his country, and a foresight of 
the calamibes which threatened it, strongly opposed 
the admission into the city of Troy of the wooden 
horse, filled with armed Greeks, designed to accom 
phsh Its ruin With a view to open the eyes of hjs 
fcllow-citizens, he had even dared to throw a dart at 
the fatal machine. Tlie gods hostile to Troy, imtated 
at his presumption, resolved to punish him for it 
One day, when Laocoon, crowned with laurels, was 
saOnficmg to Neptune, on the sea shore, two enor 
Dious serpents darted from the waves upon him and 
his two sons, who were assisting at the altar, twined 
the}rfo}ds aroand their bodies, enveloped their limbs, 
compressed them m their knots, and tore them with 
their Tenomons teeth In spite of the efforts made 
to disengage himself, the unfortunate father, the la 
roentable nctim of an unjust rcienge, falls, along 
with his two sons, on the very altar of the god, and 
turning his agonised looks towards heaven, expires in 
the most cruel tortures 

This affecting incident has been thus related bj 
Virgil , but the translation subjoined falls much short 
of the onginal — 

Laocoon Ncptuneipncit bjloi thatym 
t\ itb solemn ponp then laerifiecil a ttcer t 
Wben ditadfui to behold frena tea we spied 
Two serpent* rankd abreast theses* dinde 
Aod rnoothly sweep slosg the swell ng tide. 

Tbcir flaming creit* above ibe waves ihe/ show 
Their bell es seen to bom the wave* below 
The T speetied ta Is advance to steer their course 
And on the sound ng shore the Bjiog b Hows force 
And now the strand and nnw the plain they held 
Thru ardent eyes with bloody alreaka are fllled 
Tbeir n mble tongues they brandish d as they came 
Andlckd ihetr bss ngjawswith sputter d flame 
tv e flod amaaod then dwUaed way they take 
And to Laocoon and hu children make 
And first aronnd the tender boys they wind, 

Tbeowith the r sharpen d fangs their limbs and bodes 
gnnd 

The wretched father ramung to the raid 
\V th pious haste but vain they next invade 
Twice round his waist their winding volumes roll d 
And twice about his gasping throat they fold 
The {most thus doobf/ choked Ibwr creels divide 
And lowering o cr his head m inumph nde 

Drydcet Trans 

if Vivconti, well known for his illustrations of tbe 
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works of ancient art, regards this group as one of the 
most perfect which the chisel of the Greeks ever pro 
duced , and his admiration has been shared by the 
most competent judges in this country who have had 
an opportunity of examining it 

" Laocoon and his sons/’ says Flaxman, an indi 
vidual well qualified to appreciate such productions, 

‘ IS composed of a lery noble concatenation of lines, 
in the three principal views The chddren’s appeal 
to the father, and the father’s to the gods, is highly 
pathetic The convulsed nse of the youngest from 
the ground, is the most electric circumstance in the 
whole sentiment ”* "Another consideration,” says 
another gifted English artist, "winch greatly enforces 
that just alluded to, is the graceful, beautiful forms of 
the children, and the noble, vigorous, athletic figure 
of the father, which is admirably calculated to exhibit 
those convulsed gnpings which agitate ei ery part If, 
agreeable to the wish of some shallow cntics, these 
sons of Laocoon had been of the same soft, pulpy 
texture as the children of Framingo, besides being 
fitter for the nursery than as attendants upon the 
altar, their bttle bladder hke forms would have been 
incapable of discovering any interior agitation It 
may be further observed, that if these figures were I 
encumbered with drapery, it could have no relation 
to the mam end, it would then he occupying space 
to no purpose, or, what is worse, to a bad purpose, 
as it must divert or dmde the attention to inanimate 
things, and interrupt the unity of this expression of 
agony and distress, which should be preserved through 
out Besides the variety arising from the diflerent 
ages ani characters ol their figures, their nction and 
position are so diversified, that in every new of this 
admirable group, the eye is presented with a comhi 
nation of circumstances and aspects, so beautifully 
vaned from each other, that it is difficult to say which 
is most to he admired, the vehement, direct, anduni 
form address of the subject, or the gmccfnl and 
skilfully variegated manner in which it is commn 
nicated ’ f 

Even in ancient times this group enjoy ed a high 
reputation In the thirty sixth book of his history, 
Pbny refers to it as a production superior to all that 


• Lectures on Sculpt re 
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lutd been accomplished up to that time, eitlier m 
paintmg or sculpture It has been remarked, at the 
same time, that the style of the work, as well as the 
manner in winch it is introduced by Pliny, gives us 
reason to believe that it was not very ancient m his 
tunc It ts to this writer that we one the knowleilge 
of the three skilful statuaries who executed it They 
were natives of the island of Rhodes, and their nan«s 
were Agesander, Polydorus, and Athenodoms * Phny 
had seen this masterpiece in the baths of the emperor 
Titus, and ituas in the same place, a little behind 
the baths, on the EsqmUne Hill, that it was disco- 
\cred by a Roman, named Felix de Fredis, in loOG, 
under the pontificate of Jubus II 

Michael Angelo calls this beautiful group a miracle 
of art — -porlento delVarie On examining it with at 
tention, he discovered that it was composed of fire 
blocks, but so ingeniously united, that PImy desenhed 
it as being of a single piece 

\\ inckelraan, m his History of Art, gives x detafiefi 
description of this sublime work He supposes if to 
belong to the age of Alexander The praise which he 
bestows upon it, by classing it in the first rank of 
statues earned offfrom Greece and conveyed to RoW®! 
IS confirmed by tbe continually increased admiration 
which IS felt every time we view this production 
\Ylien this group, which was one of the hundred 
articles obtained by the treaty of Tolentmo, amred 
m Pans, the government took every step to have the 
arm of the elder Laocoon restored 10 000 francs 
were set apart for the purpose, but none of theujost 
able statuaries of Prance ventured to undertake if 
Their respect for this chef-d’oeuvre had already been 
imitated by hlicbael Angelo, who attempted this re 
storation, but left his work uncompleted, in despi^ir 
of ever bemg able to approach the subhmity of th® 
or^nal 

It IS now one of the pnncipal attractions of the 
I Vatican 


• The art of sculpture appears to ! are been more d 1 
coll vated m Rhodes than in any partof Greece The sculpio” 
oftbe Laocoon Torso rarneso the Colossus &.e were Bbod 1“* 
aod It IS almost lucrcd ble as Flaiman remarks that from tbis 
I tile island only 14 miles long and 13 brond the Boi’*'* 
conquerors brought a vay no fuwer than 3000 statues! Si>t®b 
the CM re population I ke those ment oned in the Arabian tale’ 
must on lome occas on have been converted into stone ! 
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RTiaY'S PORTFOLIO 


gt ??unismnn 

WETZU (Gabriel) 

PAttrrso Of/ "WOOD BtioHT rgy ixeHE», anBAVrs stcar 

IKCHKS TBKEE U>ES 

A Dutch gentleman, nchly dressed, is resting after 
Ills return from the chase, seated near an open win 
dow of Lis cabinet, be holds a glass of wine which 
he IS about to dnnk Behind him are his arms, and 
On the sill of the window are observed the produce 
of the chase, and a goblet of water A Tine shoot 
festoons the outer side of the wall Through an open 
window, the panes of which are gothic, and of stained 
glass, a view IS obtained of the country 
There can he no doubt, from the extreme truth 
ohservahle in the huntsman's bead, that this is apor> 
trait, for every accompaniment mdicates it But who 
u the person represented ^ Of this we are ignorant 
but his whole appearance leads us to suppose that it 
18 the portrait of a wealthy individual 
All the parts of this cliarming picture have been 
touched by a sweet and hnWiant pencil , all is exe 
cuted with a broadness and precision of manner 
which wns a stranger to fatigud As a colourist, 
Metzu is indisputably one of the greatest of the 
Dutch painters, and, as an expressive delineator, he 
is the first after Rembrandt 
We shall soon have occasion to speak of still more 
important works produced by this skilful individual 
Tlie present one belongs to the gallery of the Stadt 
holder at the Hague, having been removed thiUier 
from the Louvre in 1815 
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NTEO OMWOOD ITEIOHT, fOlR I'-CHE* rcCIl UBES 

dreadtii roca isciies tes ii'vev 
'liiis picture comes from the king of Sardinia's col- 
lection It is a uork of httle importance, and can 
add no lustre to the high reputation of Gerard Dow 
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There is reason to beheve that it is one of his earliest 
productions 


CTfrpsff&iirf— gitfltuf 

This muse, as well as her companions, was disco 
vered at Tivoli, in the house of Cassius The whole 
figure IS of Pentebe marble The head,** although 
ancient, has been fitted to the bust 


CCttsar’s ^Bfnnp 
VALENTIN (Moses) 

Bom or C<>vl»n>m ert in Brie 1000 died it Berne In W » pup / o 
% uuei snS Csrawsfu 

The Pharisees, seeking every opportunity to destroy 
Chnst, having asked of him whether they ought to 
pay tnbute to Cssar, he made them show Ijim t 
piece of money, end pointing out to these deceitful 
men tbe image of the pnnee stamped upon it, said 
to them, “ Render unto Ctesat the things which are 
Ctesat's, ind unto God the things that are God e ” 
Christ’s reply is the principal subject of the pic 
tore, and this subject cannot be explained without 
the aid of words, for which it is difficult to make 
expression and gesture adequate substitutes Not 
awaie of this fact, the artist lias exerted much talent 
without producing much effect He has represented 
three persons, who appear differently affected at the 
sight of a piece of money, he has vaned the ex 
pression and character of the heads, hut he has not 
brought out the philosophical axiom which cannot 
be represented by action , and this mstance of pre- 
sence of mind, which is so interesting in the recital, 
produces a very cold picture 
The colouring of this picture is extremely beautiful 
TTie figures of the tno Phansees are very expressive, 
but the physiognomy of Chnst is not that of the 
fiurest of the cluldren of men It was surely in sport 
tiiat the author has placed a pair of spectacles oti the 
nose of one of these persons Such an anachronism 
IS inexcusable. 



Zht of HmmBus 

REMBRANDT 


If there he any of the TrorVs of this immitaUe 
painter w^ich deserve to be styled chefs d’eeuvres, 
that title IS pre-eminentlj due to the present In it 
the knowledge of chiaro-scuro is earned to the highest 
pitch of perfection , m tins respect, it is a model 
which cannot he too much studied and meditated 
upon Notl mg is at a stand in this picture, and yet 
Its harmony is perfect, every thing has its proper 
tone, and is in ita proper place and this sublime 
accordance of parts exercises such a magical mflu 
ence, that it is impossible to pass before this beau 
tifttV wotV snthout being ancsted by its inesistihle 
attractions 

H e manner of Rembrandt does not admit of ade | 
quate descnption How can si e desenbo that which 
IS never learned, which is a particular gift, con 
ferred by the favour of nature on a single jndm 
dual’ There arc no prescribed pnnaples for harmony, 
every one conceives it according to his own manner 
That of Rembrandt may have its opponents, bat his 
admirers belong to every country, and criticism re 
mams mute when it appears m presence of his pro- 
ductions 

This picture has been repeatedly engraved, it has 
also been etched by Baron Denon It is signed, and 

dated irto It is now m the Louvre In the tc 
ports of the French Museum, it is valued at 30,000 
francs, or JCISOO 
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iCbt Haopfpi 

TFMUtS {Da\ii>, Tiic AoL^rEn) 

Tuts picture can only be an episode of a larger 
composition The bagpipe plaver is undoubtedly 
mspinng by his music a group of village dancm 
sjrfwd to be m front of him, but are not seen 
wh-e the three closras Whind him with a dnnkin»* 


song m their hands, are employed m drinking and 
singing Their disorderly mirth seems to indicate 
that they are on. the very confines of intoxication 
Althoi^h this picture is indicated in the notice of 
the French Museum, as the production of the elder 
Teniers, who washorn at Anvers, in 1582, and died in 
the same town m 1649, there is much reason to be 
lieve tiiat it should be asenbed to his son This 
opmton IS warranted, both by the style and colour 
of the painting, which approach very nearly to the 
manner of Brauwer, of whom the younger Teniers 
was a pupil It IS rendered still more probable, when 
we consider the remarkable facility with which he 
appropriated the characteristic peculiarities of other 
painters, even of the most opposite description, not 
only of his own time, but even of an antenor date, a 
circumstance proved by the innumerable quantities 
of his imitative paintings (pasiieci) found in everj 
cabinet, in which the colouring and manner are so 
well copied, that it is only a very experienced eje 
that can detect them to be his 

This painting, therefore, might just as well be 
attnbuted to Brauwer, 'if the fine and spirited touch 
of David Temers were not recognisable m the figure 
of the musician, and the details of the bagpipe, as 
well as for the less equivocal evidence afforded by a 
monogram formed of a small T enclosed in a larger 
D, painted on tbe table at whicb the dnnkers are 
seated 

This picture comes from the collection of M 
d Angcnlhers 


ipa.A’ffs szvnn 
^ 33alaam*s ^ss 

LAHYRE (Lawrence de) 

rAlXTl* CAWVkM B»IDHT FFRT SIX JNCUlf 

asExDTH xicnr tvciixa 

The SmiitEni relMe that the Lord, displeased mth 
BaliEm for going to Balal, king of the Moabites, 
ordered an angel to atop him on the rray ns he rras 
ttavelUng on hu ass The animal, alarmed at the 
sight of Uia angel, sthose hand Has armed with a 
Oamiag sword, lay down on the ground and refused 
to adraitcc Ita maalct, whose eyes were still closed 














Tnc ABnsT*s peBTroi<ie 


to tie ight, stroek it Tiolentlj* The ass then re- 
ceired the power of speech, and esclaimed, “^Tjat 
have I done nnto thee that tioa hast smitten me 
these three times ? Am not I thine ass, apon whidi 
thou hast nddcn ever since I tras thine unto t)iis 
day? was I ever wont to do so onto thee?” This 
miracle temded Balaam Ilia eyes were opened, 
he perceived the angel, and prostrated himself to 
receive his message 

Sach IS tiie subject with which Lahyre has am 
mated this beantiful landscape The buildings arc 
treated with a skill that leaves nothing to be desired 
The small circular temple u a reminiscence of that 
of the Sybil at 'Hvoli 

This picture forms part of the old collection be 
longing to the crown of France 


ffa&ira sstcsc 

/Rflpflmfflf, ani rrain. 

LE SUEUR 

fiiiiiTSD O'* WOOS Ksiear rova rtir, •skaoir roca rssr 

Wiics pubhslung a picture of Le Sneor, entitled 
Cbo, Euterpe, and Tlialia, we shall have occasion to 
express our uncertainty about the just application of 
tlie names pven to the three females represented 
Thu doubt is founded on the absence of the greater 
part of the attributes by which thev can be rccog 
nised Our indecuion is even greater with respect 
to the picture about to form the subject of a few 
remarks The notice of tlie Museum, pubhshed in 
1793, says that tic figures represent Melpomene, 
Polymnia, and Erato Ifsuchwas tlieintentiooofthe 
pointer, it must be confessed that it is difficult to diS' 
cover It. For example, do not the books on which one 
of the females leans, and the lanrels with wluch slie is 
crowned, belong as much to the epic as to the tragic 
muse’ The music book and crown of flowers may 
be admitted to designate Erato with sufficient accu ; 
racy , but how can we recognise Polymnia by means I 
of a bass nobii’ What relation can there be between j 
the muse of Rhetone and thu very modem mstm j 
ment, and already, notwithstanding its recent invcn- ] 


as 

bon, very nearly forgotten’ ^othlng, then, tends to 
confirm the accuracy of the title given to thu picture 
However this raav be, it completes the senes of 
the nine muses, which Le Sueur executed in five parts 
for the president Lambert. M e perceive m thu work 
the natural grace and delicate colounng which form 
the fundamental excellence of hu high talents On 
examining caiefullv these five pictures, wc find in 
them a fascinating simphaty which reminds us of 
ancient paintings, to such u deg«e that an tniincnt 
literary character, well versed in the knowledge of 
anbqoity, one day said as he stood sdminng tbcai, 
tliat the only tl mg they wanted, to be appreciated at 
their just value, was that of being painted m fresco, 
and having been dug out of the nuns of some ancient 
palace 

7£.i£.75 ZSSZ 

Getbas anb ^^rotafs ttfosiog to 
^aerffitr to Gobs 

LE SUFUR 

rsivtso OK CAKTA'I RSiBQr tLtTKK ftST tatABm 
Tws’rrr ritv »oca uchc* 

[ Tins u one of die most beautiful pictures of the 
I anoent French scliooL Tins wc need not hesitate 
I to affirm wc should seek vainly m Italv, so long 
I fnntfvd in great punters, for a grander composition 
one more nohlc, more picturesque, better conceived 
better arranged and less compheated, notwithstanding 
tl c great number of persons introduced Le Sueur 
had never traielled, he had no personal acquaintance 
with that country of the arts in which antiquity, if 
we may be allowed such an expression, it assoaated 
with modem bmes , presenting so many models for 
studv, so many objects for contemplation, and so 
many subjects for ciercuing tl e pencil m imitating 
them Le Sueur was assuted neither bv recollections 
nor comparisons, nor bv the habit of contemplating 
the excellence of hu predecessors Tl c unaided ca* 
pacitv of his own genius enabled him to bnog forth 
this magnificent work- There exut, then, privileged 
individuals, to whom luture has revealed all, whose 
greatness u independent of the glory of their cor tern 
TOU t r 




poranes and predecessors, whose sublime inspirations 
borrow no additional warmth from kindred mmds> 
and xvbo originate new Mews m the arts which they 
profess, even after erery thing has been done for 
them of which they seem susceptible 
It IS related m some legends, that in the reign of 
Marcus Aurebus, Astasius, appointed to prosecute 
the n ar against the Marcomans, consulted the oracles, 
and was alarmed at their silence The priests m 
formed him that in order to render the gods propi 
tious,.and obtain the victory o\er the enemy, it was 
necessary to compel Genas and Protais, two young 
Christians, to offer sacrifice to Jupiter, denouncing 
them, at the same time, as the most dangerous ene 
mies of the pagan divinities The credulous Astasius 
yielded without hesitation to these fanatical and de- 
ceitful insinuations He ordered Gervas and Protais 
to be conducted into his presence, and that every 
thing should be prepared for offering sacnfice Such 
18 the historical subject which Le Sueur has treated 
of 


The scene of this eient is under an immense por- 
tico, decorated wth Corinthian piUars, and pased 
wth costly marbles This majesUc portico is to all 
appearance the vestibule of Astasius’ palace, since m 
the background to the left of the picture we perceive 
a long gallery, winch no doubt communicates with 
the interior apartments Towards the right, the por 
tico IS entirely open, and allows the new of a pubbe 
place facralcd Mh tcmplca, pakcca, and ataluca 
and terminated b, . tnnmphal gatena. It ,a br 
“ ‘PP-^neblng 

Jnmter 'l perceite a statue of 

a m .be aaendcing p„ea., g. 

ou die 3 ”“ «■' one We 

a^.dmi.at.u.baaetoftb^rg^drrj:’ 

cmted've' ll"' e"»ae 

one of them Tmii , essea m the toga. 


on the list of the flight of stops leading to it, Astasius 
himself is seated, adorned with all the msigma of 
power ith his right hand elevated and pointing 
to the statue of Jupiter, he seems to be commanding 
Gervas and Protais to address their prayers to him 
Astasius is surrounded by his guards, the generals of 
his army, priests and augurs , the Roman eagles, 
ensigns, and lances, gbttcr among the arches of the 
gallery The spaces betw een the pillars arc occupied 
by people drawn thither by curiosity, and by trum- 
peters calbng the people to this solemnity At last, 
Gervas end Protais appear As the first actors in 
this imyiosing drama, they speedily attract attention 
^^^lo can fail to recognise them m the midst of this 
immense number of persons, by their long white 
tumes, emblems of the punty of their hearts ’ All 
the attractions that modesty and rebgious resigna 
tion can impnnt on the human figure, all the dignity 
which candour can confer on the motions of a lofty 
stature, and all that innocence can add to the charms 
of youth, are found united in these two beautiful 
figures , and these properties seem stiU further en- 
hanced by the ferocity of the soldiers of the guard, 
who are conducting them Never was a contrast in 
characters and professions better imagined, more 
founded m nature, or evpressed with more justice 
and energy ith what rudeness and unfeeling bar 
banty are tbe three soldiers dragging after them these 
two interesting victims ' How- admirably is the inso- 
lence of a subaltern commander shown in the centu 


rudeness m the activity of the guards in the back 
ground employed m dnnng back the people, whose 
motions and gestures indicate the sympathy which 
such a scene inspires I These soldiers are under the 
eye o their general, tlie more cruel they are, the 
more do they expect to please him, and the base- 
ness of flattery is added to their odious iiisensibibty 
h-^ery thing breubes, speaks, and moies, m this 
ma^, cent picture In the crowd of persons, no 
one IS useless, and not an mdmdual is introduced 
out a proper design The exposition is obnous, 
AeacUon undivided, and the interest is maintained 
tbronghout 


This picture, from which any school iiouU ilenTC 
Rim *i"’ ^ piece m composition, expres- 

’ and holds a first tank eren amonj 








the many admirable productions of Le Sueur It 
decorated for a long time the church of St Gervas, 
in Paris, and although put to a severer test m the 
hlusee Napoleon, its just celebrity was even increased 
by being conveyed thither It is said to have once 
been in contemplation to have it evecuted m Gobehn 
tapestry 

iTIan tmplosch {n ^rftlng 

BREKELENKAMP 

PAINTED OV 1TQOD, REICnT SEVIV INCREB SIX LINES, 
DREASTU SIX INGRES THBEE LINES 

Le Bbun, m his work on Flemish, Dutch, and Ger- 
man painters, has published a picture of .this artist, 
uhose productions are pretty well known, although 
we are ignorant, as this historian observes, in what 
place he was born, by what master he nas taught, 
and when he died This obscurity is by no means 
deserved Tins painter ought to have attracted more 
ohsersation by Ins talents , but it is with reputation 
as with many other things, it is often determined by 
chance 

He has represented in this picture an old man 
sitting with a large book on his knees, to which lie is 
committing the result of his meditations The head 
is well conceded, it may well be considered that of 
a man who has grown old in study Tie is engrossed | 
with the subject of which he treats , the pen readily 
obevs his wishes, and may be svid merely to be tran 
scnbing the book already written on tlie page of his 
imagination The attitude is simple and true, and 
such as the action requires 

It is evident that this is a portrait but who is the 
individual represented ? Of this w e are unfortunately 
Ignorant Benevolence, reflection, and seventy of 
maimers, are mdicated by this head, and we regret 
that we are unacquainted with a man whose features 
command respect and confidence By the total ab 
sence of all luxury, and even of tilings most neces- 
sary to the comforts of life, bj the nature of Ins dress, 
and bis robe mthout buttons, we may presume that 
It IS the portrait of some hloranan brother 

Notwithstanding the ment of this portrait, it is not 
from it that ne ought to determme the rank which 


this painter should occupy "W e have seen in col 
lections many paintmgs by this artist, composed with 
remarkable spint, and stnking for the truth of their 
colounng 

Street Stngct 
ADRIAN VAN OSTADE 

PAINTED ON WOOD, nXIBHT OLE FOOT FITE INCHES 

A si*4CER on the streets and highways, (or chanson 
f»fr, which 18 the title usually given to this dehghtful 
picture,) leading a young hoy, has halted before the 
door of a village cottage He is singing, and accom 
panying himself at the same time on the violm One 
of the snUagers, seated, and provided with a pot of 
beer, indicates, by bis rustic but expressive laughter, 
the nature of the song they are listenmg to Some 
children are near him, and by their natural and joy- 
ous expression, show that they are equally enjoying 
the music 

This picture belongs to the collection at the Hague, 
and bears the following signature and date A I' 
Oslade, 1 673 It is admitted to be an excellent ex 
ample of tins punter’s manner, and, along with a 
companion to it hercifter to be represented, has been 
valued at 1200 guineas Both pictures arc nowin the 
Hague gallery The artist was a native of Lubeck, 
and bom in ICIO He studied under Francis Hals, 
along with Braun er and others, who afteroards be- 
came famous He was a man of considerable genius, 
and formed a style in some respects peculiar to him 
self His subjects are similar to those of Teniers 
His pictures are so highly fimshed, that they possess 
a lustre and pohsh seldom found in other productions 
He IS particularly celebrated for the skill with which 
he peoples lus landscapes, and the hvmg expression 
he gives to his figures So generally was his supe 
nonty in this particular felt and acknowledged, that 
he was often sohcited by his contemporaries to paint 
the figures in their landscapes His colounng is na 
tural and fchatous, the lights and shadows skilfully 
manned , and a peculiar transparency is observable 
throughoutjwhichrendershispicturesbigblyattractive 
He was deficient, however, in knowledge of drawing, 



and skill m arranging the different parts of his pic 
tures , and his figures, notwithstanding their anima 
tion, have often a stunted or dwarfish appearance 
The paintings which he produced in his best days 
are very scarce, and bnng exorbitant pnces He 
died in 1685, at the age of seventy five 
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^porttaft of a ^an 

DYCK (Anthony Van) 

lA MID ew CAyTABS HI 8HT TWO reiT XLETCK INCHES 
DXXADTK TWO FXIT SIX IKcaXS 

We have sought in vain among the senes of portraits 
engraved after this great painter, to find the name of 
the person represented in this picture A few sight 
resemblances would not justify us in giving a decided 
opinion on this subject, and it would be imprudent 
to trouble the reader with mere conjectures There 
IS only one that we can hazard with any degree of 
assurance, it is that the original of this portrait was 
certainly a fnend of the author It is easy to perceive 
that It IS one of those portraits which artists produce 
from affection Such portraits are neier paid for, it 
is friendship which guides the pencil and the heart is 
charged with the expression We do not hesitate, 
therefore to class this portrait among the most valu 

tvZlT *''' 

It belongs to the collection of the Stadtholder 


Communion of Stromt 

hominechino 


twhti sxten inches 
EET BLXVSK INCHES 


F<.™,c„,b .„d ,e„ ye™ hevep^ed over .he he, 
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every kind, have served to undermine as much a 
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him to the church of Beftlehem Atth 


approach of the host, which is presented to him by a 
pnest of the Greek church, the venerable old man 
tries to rally his failing strength It is in vain that a 
joung man eagerly lends him support, with the most 
respectful affection His body sinks, his relased 
muscles refuse their aid to enable him to accomplish 
his pious wishes, his arms and legs have lost their 
power, and nothing but the presence of his God pre 
vents his soul from taking its flight What an affect 
ing scene ' What suhhraity of expression ' 'What a 
profound knowledge of nature ' With what skill this 
great pamter has expressed, in the different characters 
piety, resignation, regret, pain, admiration, astonish 
nient, and ei en that indifference to such scenes which 
13 produced m certain men by being daily accustomed 
to perform tbe same duties This admirable work is 
one of the finest pictures Italy ever produced, and it 
13 not surpnsing that Poussm should have found la 
Rome only two others capable of being put in compe- 
tition with It 


We may justly blame the age in which this great 
pamter lived, for not having appreciated its merits 
Posterity has made ample recompense for this in 
justi and the shade of Dominechino ought to be 
con vied Guido and his partisans destroyed the 
reputation of Zampien as it was beginning to nse 
in Rome Lanfranc and Espagnolet, influenced by 
the basest jealousy, embittered his days Hannibal 
Carracci alone had the generosity to defend him, but 
Hannibal died, and Dominechino was left without a 


r niiu iiunours recoropensea me 

slightest production of his rivals, but misery was his 
portion It was to the compassion of a pnest that he 
was indebted for an order to execute the picture we 
have just described, and he received only 250 francs 
for it, envy was enraged at the power of his genius 
^d calumny w as resorted to m order to give it effect 
ome years before, Augustin Carracci had pamted 
the same subject for the Chartreuse de Bohgne, and 
an TC^ation of plagiansm became the general cry 
as 1 istory were not a domain equally open to all 
ese two pictures have now been exhibited in com 
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or y of the name of painter ’Whenever en 
ns rivalry springs uf among artists, it might he 
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Wished that a fnend woald cry oat to them evety 
monung as they awake, " Think of Doramechino 
It must not be charged to him as an nnacliroiusm, 
t\iat he has represented the pnest m the •‘acerdolai 
costume of the Greeks, and the deacon in that of the 
Roman ntual. We have the authority of M de 
Fleury for stating that this was, for a considerable 
time, 8 practice cotamon to the two churcher 

This picture formed part of the hundred articUes of 
statues and pamtings, dehvered to France by Pope 
Pius VI , according to the terms of the treaty of 
ToUentmo It decorated the high altar of the church 
of St Jerome de la Charite, at Rome, to which it was 
restored at the dehvety of claimed property in ISIS 
Ceesar Testa and Jacques Frey base engraved it, 
but it would not be difficult to do it better, and it is 
a subject worthy of occupying the bunn of an en 
graver 

a Vouns iFaui |3IaD^ng on tftc iplntt 

Leaving on the trunk of a tree, his shoulders co- 
vered with a panther's skm, a young faun has jost 
ceased to play on his flute, and appears as if waiting, 
till another has tenmnated his part, in cfider to re 
commence 

This pretty figure is an example of a study from 
nature of a kind very seldom found in ancient sculp 
ture It is the representation of a youth ten or 
twelve years of ^e He has not yet attained the 
age of puberty, his rounded hmhs, fleshy knees, and 
supple attitude, which no nmsde restrains, every 
thing indicates an age exempt from the influence of 
the passions, and of which the sports of childhood 
form the only concern 

This charming figure is from the Villa Borghese 

jpii.ii'a'is 

'Ctlntnpb aitxanbtt 

LE BRUN 

FAJNTVO ON SANTASS, BlIOTJT rOCBTEFV FKET FUK I^CBM 
BXKADTU TWENTT ri> E FIFT NIVB INCHEf 

Tnis distinguished French painter, after having re- 


fto 

presented all the most celebrated victories of Alex- 
ander, thought it incumbent on him to terminate the 
senes, as the conqueror of Asia had himself done, by 
his triumphant entry into Babylon, which might then 
be regarded as the capital of Asia* Having com- 
pleted the famous expechtion which brought him to 
the shores of the southern ocean, where the termi- 
' nation of the land at last brought his victones to a 
close, Alexander retraced his steps, and braving the 
inclemency of deserts, at length appeared at the gates 
of Babylon with the shattered remains of an armj 
which a hundred nations could not subdue, but which 
bad sunk on the bummg sands it was necessary to 
' traverse The conqueror, only thirty years of age, 
and having the sceptres of the world at his disposal, 
appears at the gates of the most colossal of cities — 
of that Babylon so proud of the monuments of Semi- 
ramis, and the recollection of the virtues of Cyrus 
Scatcely can a rooTt imposing combination of circum- 
stances present itself to the mind , end if the pomp 
of a tnuroph ever find favour in the eyes of the wise, 

' it should be tliat nbch the chief of towns pays to 
the chief of heroes 

Alexander, in whose features a resemblance maj 
be traced to Louis AIV , is represented in a tnumphal 
chariot The car is drawn by two elephants, nehli 
caparisoned and covered with housings sparkhng with 
precious stones Tlie hero holds in one hand a 
golden sceptre, surmounted by a figure of victory, 
and in the other thexword which has vanquished the 
world He is leaning on the side of the chariot 

Two youths, mounted on the elephants, are guiding 
them, and holding vessels, from which the smoke of 
incense rises, and perfumes the air which the con- 
queror breathes Hia aspect la calm, dignity without 
pnde IS impressed on it Tranquil and magnanimous, 
he appears to think less of the honour he receives 
than of the happiness he has produced, by dehvenng 
Asia from the insupportable yoke of Danus 

His heutenants, mounted on magnificent chargers, 
^re following the chanot On the foreground of the 
picture, a Persian wamor is giving directions to two 
barbarian slaves who are carrying a costly golden 
•rase on a Utter covered with a nchly bordered tapes 
try ITiis Persian is Bayafanis, governor of Babylon 
It IS he who has arranged the pomp and ceremonj of 
this procession, and he now appears to be directing 
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Its progress, and caosmg flowers to be strewed on 
tbe road by which Alexander’s car is advancing 
The advanced part of the procession has already 
entered Babylon In a short tune the triumphal 
car will pass before the statue of Semiramis. raicM? 


entered Uabylon in a short tune the triumphal 
car will pass before the statue of Semiraim^ raised 
on a pedestal at the entrance of the city In the 
superb architecture of the buildmgs, the ancient and 
magnificent palaces of the- kings of Assyria, and the 
gardens so much celebrated in history, we recognise 
some of the most imposing features of that disbn 
guished city, and which Voltaire has made the subject 
of some beautiful verses 

Quel »rt a pn former cm eoce otes profondes 
Ou fEuplirate egare porte en Inbut aes ondes { 

Ce temple cesjard aa daw lea aira eoatenus 
Cc raste maoaoWe ou repose Ninus? 

Etemels moDomens moms admirablet queHc 

This picture, m srhicli splendour of scene u com 
bleed mth dignity in the eharuelem, n-as the last of 
the senes of Alesander'a battles, all of nhich it seas 

1 • “"'"‘'(in to represent Many of them 
he ha, completed, and ne shaU heye occasion to 

of them hereafter The object which this 
painter had m new m executing them for the 

Wu and important esUhlishmetit wtth models or 

’7 fulfilled, and that ban 

pjy «h0«. the arts h,y„g suffered thereby, W 

•he arts would ,„mm by saeXr™°,h 
pictures whose nr». ^ manner 

reputation of the FreneTser. 'he 

pupils, justly jealousof th ° ^ Bnm’s numerous 

•« -ake comes of h s ' T’'"”’ 

e»^«ycdr.rtheuserf.h?X:;!^;^“'“'™ 

h-ttXfASet.td'erXrf;' ‘'» 

into flabylon, were nlaeed '"*•7 

but tliejne; of Apnll^ 

2 -lemy to nsfll^'Xrj o'"""” 


The disadvantage ansmg from not seeing the whole 
senes together perhaps occasioned the erroneous no- 
tion entertained by strangers, that the engravin<»s of 
Gerard Audran were superior to the pictures 
It is obvious that we must estimate the ment of 
these admirable compositions less by tbe details than 
the general effect The genius of Le Brun could not 
be tied down to mmute polishing and pencihng He 
conceived that a composition forty feet in extent did 
not require to be finished like a miniature, and that, 
as his pictures were to be seen at a great elevation 
they did not need the same precision as a cabmet 
painting And yet, when we examine the execution 
what a surpnsmg facility ' what beautiful harmony' 
what justness of expression ' what dignity andianetv 
m all the characters ' and what inconceivable art in 
instantly directing the attention to his hero' The 
latter is never insulated, and yet the most inexpe- 
nenced eye discovers him in an instant 
This picture, as well as the rest of the senes, has 
been engraved by Gerard Audran and many other 
artists 
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rAINTCO ON <KOOS BEICBT HIKE EBBT rOUR IKCHtt SIX E 
•8EAIITU «VS rSBI MV* IJfCHBS XIGBT IIHBS 


18 painting is one of the most celebrated produc 
ons of this famous artist, and travellers contmuallv 
e to It m terms of the highest commendation 
the artist has represented the Saviour of the world 
an 0 scure prison, surrounded by executioners 
esc r arous men -tre armed mth poles, which 
mey are pressing violently upon the crown of 
Kp!?*’ o forcing the sharp points to pierce into his 
kn«.l covered with a coat of mail, 

sentvT^i, homage, scoffingl) pre- 

‘o him a reed instead of a sceptre 

nothj^ ®^ression of the principal figure is admirable 

!•“ P'ef •!>« 

funu? ’“’•'“e"’ bO bhungo from siif 

of the T) ^ the tranquillity and elevation 

^hl t? the human features in 

'•k.bb.hcyamelotlecl The wmo„ of tlic two „a 
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tures cannot be more snccessfully portrayed How 
stnkmgly does the dignity exhibited m the more- 
ments of this figure contrast with the vulgar bmtality 
and bhnd rage of the executioners which surround 
It' 

W e perceive in the back ground a bust placed 
over the archway, with the inscription beneath 
Tiubbius C^sar The presence of this bust, 
which many may consider singular in such a place, 
IS an ingenious plan which the great painter has 
adopted to indicate the period when this great catas- 
trophe took place No one, moreover, is ignorant 
inth what eager emulation the proconsuls multiplied 
iimges of the emperors, especially of those who were 
most remarkable for cruelty Besides the flattery 
thereby conveyed, they were guided in so doing by 
the pohcy of the times, which took pleasure m hu 
mihalmg the Jews by nuraeioua inaugurations of 
imagcs> — a ceremony which the Jewish law forbade, 
and history informs us how many insurrections were 
occasioned among the Hebrews by this Roman cus- 
tom, and how much blood it caused to be sbed at 
Alexandnn, Salonica, Antioch, and other places 
Tlierc IS no violence done to probabdity, therefore, 
by supposmg that, at a time when most of the 
governors of provmces w ere ennehmg themselves by 
the cruelties of Tibenus, Pontius PiUte, whose mild 
ness made him averse to the punishment of the Just, 
and whose contemptible weakness delivered him up 
to bis persecutors only from the fear of oSendmg his 
master, had caused the image of Tibenus, with a 
view to tnamtaiu himself in his favour, to be placed 
over the very spot where his victims were sacrificed 

If, however, the building in which tins scene is 
passing represent one of the halls of the Pretonum, 
or tlie penstyle which leads to it, there will then be 
nothing surpnsing m perceiving the bust of the em 
peror It is quite natural to find the image of the 
head of the state in a place devoted to the adminis- 
trahon of justice m this case Titian cannot be ac- 
cused of any impropnety, and as an ingemous means 
of indicating the date of this important event, it 
deserves npprobition Supposing that the punter 
inslied to represent a part of the Pretonum, there is 
notlung in Senpture opposed to his so doing consi^ 
ently with histoncal accuracy Tlie wide flight of 
steps and the massive character of the architecture 


ate suitable to the character of such a place, and the 
purposes for which it was used 

niat judiaous histonan of Venetian painters, 
Rtdolphi, regards this sublime work as constituting 
one of Titian’s strongest claims to be considered the 
first painter of this beautiful school, and few will fail 
to acquiesce in bis opinion In this picture Titian 
may be considered as one of the greatest colourists, 
but stiU more as one of the greatest painters in regard 
to poetical genius , quahtics which are so seldom 
found combined In speaking of this picture, the 
author alluded to uses the following words — ‘*It 
was for the church of Santa Marta della Grazta, at 
Milan, that he executed the celebrated picture of our 
Sanour, m which he is seen on a vast theatre deco 
' rated with columns and statues, clothed with purple 
by the Hebrews, and crowned with thorns V e per 
ccive the skill with which the painter has succeeded 
in imparting to the figure all the effects of pain He 
IS surrounded by a crowd of functionaries emplo) ed 
m tbeir barbarous work, all whose gestures indicate 
the ferocity of their hearts One of them, coiered 
with a bnlbant coat of mad, is presenting to him, on 
' bis knees, a nle reed as a sceptre 

“'^^hde mortals are coienng their foreheads mth 
I precious stones, Christ, in order to gain possession 
I of his kingdom, is submitting bis to a diadem of 
thorns, from which he receives only bloody wounds ' 
How sublime is the effect of this picture ' Tlie mere 
sight of it 18 enough to move the compassion of 
every heart, while the actual spectacle of the Re 
deemcr’s torments could not draw the faintest pity 
from the barbarous Israelites 

“This work increased the reputation of Titian to 
such a degree, that pnneos vied with each other m 
inviting him to their courts,” Ac 

Mengs, also, an enlightened and fastidious cntic, 
passes a high eulogium on this magnificent work 
“I stopped,” he says, “for a few dajs at Mdan, m 
order to see the paintings, and particularly the <nr 
toon of the School of Athens, which is m the Am 
brosian Library , I found some pieces by Gaudentio 
Ferrari, which gaic me pleasure, but I was most of 
all struck, with the admirable picture of the Crown 
mg with Thorns, by Titian, which is one of the works 
which best charactcnsc this great master as one of 
the patriarchs of painting ” ' 
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But quotations of tbis kind uould hare no end 
uere every thing to be cited that has been said by 
the most esteemed rmters respecting this chef 
d ceuvre It holds one of the first places among the 
most valuable productions of his best days We 
perceive in it that truth, magical beauty of pencil, 
and admirable colounng, which constitute the excel 
lence of this great master 
It bears his signature in the following form Tin 
ANUS I- It ivas earned off by the French, and 
placed in the Napoleon Gallery, and having been 
taken down and concealed at tbe time when the 
other plunder wafr restored, it happened not to be 
reclaimed and in consequence continued to bo one of 
the pnncipal ornaments of the collection in Pans * 
There is an old pnnt of it by Le Febvre, and a 
modem one done in Pans by Massieu f 
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1697, attained to great excellence m painting vieirs 
from nature, and produced many admired represent 
ahons of bis native city He is said to have em 
ployed the camera obscura in order to ensure accu 
racy of dehneahon and outline, and afterwards to 
have corrected what was defective in the air tints 
He resided for some time in England, dunng which 
lie painted several views winch are highly admired 
One of them is a perspective view of King’s College 
Chapel, Cambridge, which is preserved at Strawberry 
Hill, and others are, or were lately, m Buckingham 
House 

The present view is said, by the authors of tbe Mu 
see de France, to have been painted by a nephew and 
scholar of the above artist, named Bernardo Cana 
letto, or Count Bellotti, who was born in Vemce m 
1724,anddied at Warsaw, in 1780 Itrepresents the 
ducal palace, looking towards the grand canal and 
the extremity of the piazza of St Mark The ex 
tremc accuracy of the view, and the admunble man 
ner in which the perspective is managed, constitute 
Us principal merits Had the colounng been more 
harmonious the illusion would have been complete 

The Ducal Palace forms a prominent feature in 
most of tlie views of Venice As a magnificent com 
bmation of Moorish and Gothic architecture, it has 
now no parallel in Europe « It is lu vam that the 
fastidiousness of vertu, and the rigour of cnticism 
have discovered innumerable faults m the Ducal 
^ace of Venice To the painter and the poet, to 
the imagination that gloats upon the romantic era 
of the middle ages, that wanders from the fields of 
Palestine and the Roncesvalles to the feats of the 
Dandoh and the Fallen, this is the edifice par excel 
Ixnce and the arena of the Coliseum is not a subject 
o more religious admiration to the classic artist than 
the CSor/e del Palazzo Ducale—Xo those whose asso- 
mtions are made up to the bold, vigorous, and ro 
^tic times which inspired the hys of Tasso and 

osto, and produced the wamor merchants of 
Vemce 


“^ns immense fahne, to which the church of St 
was only a pnvate chapel, is entered by eight 
Ptes, and covers a part of the Piazzo of the Piazetta 
in ti° principal gate (erected 

that'th opens into the Corte, and all 

'tself might be mistaken for a 




But quotations of this kind Tvould haye no end 
were every thing to be cited that has been said by 
the roost esteemed unters respecting this chef 
d’ceuvre It holds one of the first places among the 
most valuable productions of his best days We 
perceive m it that truth, magical beauty of pencil, 
and admirable colounng, wbich constitute the excd- 
lence of this great master 
It bears his signature in the following form Titi- 
ANUs F. It ivas carried off by the French, and 
placed m the Napoleon Gallery, and having been 
taken doivn and concealed at the time when the 
other plunder was- restored, it happened not to be 
reclaimed, and in consequence continued to he one of 
the pnnapal ornaments of the collection in Pans* 
There IS an old pnnt of it by Le Febvre, and a 
modem one done in Pans by Massieu + 
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1697, attained to great excellence in painting views 
from nature, and produced many admired represent- 
ations of his native city. He is said to have em- 
ployed the camera-obscura in order to ensure accu- 
racy of delmeabon and outline, and afterwards to 
have corrected what was defective in the air tmts 
He resided for some time m England, dunng which 
he pamted seseral \iews which are highly admired 
One of them is a perspective view of King’s College 
Chapel, Cambndge, which is preserved at Strawberry 
Hill, and others are, or were lately, m Buckingham 
House. 

The present view is said, by the authors of theMu- 
see de France, to have been painted by a nephew and 
scholar of the above artist, named Bernardo Cana 
letto, or Count Bellotti, who was bom in Vemce in 
1724, and died at Warsaw, in 1/80 Itrepre®ents the 
ducal pahee, looking towards the grand canal and 
the extremity of the piazza of St. Mark. The « 
treme accuracy of the view, and the admirable man- 
net in which the perspective is managed, constitute 
Its principal merits Had the colounng been more 
harmonious, the iDusion would have been complete 

The Duoil Palace forms a prominent feature m 
roost of the views of Venice As n magnificent com- 
binaUon of Moorish and Gothic architecture, it has 
now no parallel m Europe « It w in vam that the 
astidiousness of verth, and the ngour of cntinsm, 
have discovered innumerable faults in the Ducal 
l^lace of Venice To the painter and the poet, to 
t e imagination that gloats upon the romantic era 
of the middle ages, that wanders from the fields of 
^lestine and the Roncesvalles to the feats of the 
andoli and the Fallen, this is the edifice par excel- 
lence, and the arena of the Coliseum is not a subject 
of more rebgious admiraUon to the classic artist than 
the Corit del Pehn, llvcle—lo those whose a„o 
aafton, are made up to the bold, wigorou,, and ro 
™utic times whieli inspired the lajs of Tasso and 
nosto, and produced the warrior merchants of 
Venice 


ITus immense fabric, to which the church of St 
" 'tas only a pnrate chapel, is entered hj eight 
ptes, and covers a part; „f the Piazto „f the Piatetta, 
m H ® canal The pnncipal gate (erected 
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might be misft en for a 
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detached scene of the Alhambra. The nch miitore 
of Arabesque and Gothic architecture, the tier orer 
tier of cloistered porticpes, which would answer 
equally well for the holy retreat of the Mahometan 
and Chnsttan monk, and yet are marked by the 
splendour oftd ornament of a roval residence, are 
alike ma^ificent and imposing MTicn the Giant* 
Slatrs are ascended, the terrible lions* mouths pre 
sent themselres, where the fatal ‘ denunzie secrets * 
were once received From this crtenor corridor the 
state apartments are entered.*’* 

The magnificence of the intenor corresponds to 
this external splendour The ceilings of some of the 
apartments are painted by Titian, and the trails are 
adorned with paintings by that artist, bv Tintoretto, 
^Icentmo, Ac 


?2.At?a! Z2ST2S2. 

^nalmt — ^tamt 

Besides the present, there exist two other statues 
of a similar descnptioa, one of which once belonged 
to Christiana, Queen of Sweden, aud subsequently 
to Don Lino Odescbalchi, from whose heirs it was 
purchased by Philip V, md transported to Spam 
along With the other statues of the same gallery 
The second for a long time ornamented the gardens 
of the TUU Medicis at Rome, hut is now at Flo- 
rence That from which the annexed engraving was 
taken belongs to the \ atican, and is composed of 
Parian marble iMl the three are colossal, and were 
long supposed to represent Cleopatra, a queen so 
famous for her amours, and the kind of death she 
adopted m order to save herself from the degradation 
of gracing Augustus’ tnumph 

The opinion that this was a representation of the 
Egyptian Queen generabv prevailed till the middle 
of the last century Poets celebrated it as such, 
and Latin and Italian verses, written under this idea, 
were inscnbed on the pilasters of the arch under 
which it was placed. Furtlier examination however 
gave nsc to new opinions the supposed asp which 
mar be perceived on the upper part of the left arm 
seemetl nothing laore than a bracelet, and anii 


quanes, from being unable to conceive how the 
Queen of could be rqiresented without the 

regal and magmficent robe which she put on before 
ber death, or tlie golden couch on which, accord 
mg to Plutarch’s account, she lay down to breathe 
her last, were led to the opinion that this is the 
figure of a nymph, or perhaps of Venus, asleep 
^ uickelman fiuctuated between these two opinions, 
without showing a preference for either, it is Lkelv 
that they appeared to him not very tenable There 
IS no attribute which can be assumed as indicating a 
naiad, or the goddess of beauty Carlo Fea has 
since supposed, no doubt from the disorder of the 
drapery, that the beautiful sleeper is Semele , but by 
what distinctive mark can we recognise m this statue 
the unfortunate lover of Jupiter’ 

Finally, Visconti is of opinion that this statue 
represented Amdne lying on the rocks of ^uxos, 
where the perfidious Theseus Iiad abandoned her 
According to him she u represented sleeping, m tl e 
attitude m which she lay when Bacchus became 
enamoured of her He observes, moreover, Uiat 
ber half loosened tunic, ber veil negligenllv thrown 
over her head, and the disorder of (he drapers in 
which she IS wrapped, indicate the agitabon which 
preceded this moment of repose He also states 
that the bracelet on the upper part of the left arm, 
which has the form of a small serpent, which the 
anaents named opfiis, has quite erroneouslv been 
taken for an asp, and been the means of confounding 
Airadne with Cleopatra, whose death was occasioned 
by tbe bite of that reptile 
Tins explanation is no doubt ingenious and satis 
factory, but to presume that it will always be adopted 
would be to assign a stedfastness to human opinions 
which very rarely belongs to them. An artist coR 
versant with the study of antiquity, and entertaining 
the greatest respect for M \'isconti’s profound 
knowledge, has expressed doubts as to the proba 
bility of his opiruon He thinks tliat this statue 
represents Rbea Silvia, mother of Romulus and 
llemu^ sfiH under the influence of that delusne 
sleep which left her ignorant of tlie visit of ^fars 
His conjecture is founded on the disorder of tl e 
drapery, and on the confonoity of the attitude t j 
(hat impressed on a medal in his possession, and 
which IS an undoubted representation of the daugl ter 
TOL. I 11 
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of r^umitor It renisms for tlita individual to de- 
velop his views m whatever manner he judges most 
suitable, and to support them with all the authorities 
which he will no doubt be careful to collect in order 
to prove their accuracy 
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In this beautiful picture, which is Tulgarly known 
by the name of La Madonna deUa Sedia, the Virgin 
IS seated on a chair richly carved and elegantly oma- 
niented She holds the Infant Jesus between her 
arms and on her knees ^eat km we perceive the 
) oung St John with a cross between his arms His 
hands are joined, and his attitude is that of a child 
at prayer 

For two hundred years this delightful picture has 
pnjojed the highest reputation in the arts It is 
c«dent that Vasan was unacquainted wth it, other 
he would not have faded to mention ,t m h„ 
trork on the lives of painters The writers 
^ bo have since commented on his work, have m bke 
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which bj no means recalls to the imagination the 
nndiangeable benignity of the Saviour of the world 
The expression of St John’s countenance w much 
nearer the truth , it is more innocent, more ingenu 
ous, and more histoncal 

One would suppose, from the appeSrance of this 
picture, that it was painted in fresco In spite of the 
bnghtness of the colour, we do not -find it exhibit 
the ordinary warmth of oil painting It may he pre 
sumed that the author has painted it on too thick a 
layer of whife paste, which has absorbed the oil, or 
that It has suffered from humidity It 13 well known 
that at Florence it was covered with a glass A pre 
judice long prevailed in favour of this method for 
preserving pictures, but there is no doubt that it is 
hurtful, b) attracting the humidity which the walls 
necessarily communicate to paintings 
A painting of such beauty naturally mspues tra 
Tellers who haie admired it with the desire of pre 
serving the recollection of it by means of imitations, 
and it has accordingly been often copied * The en 
gratings which have been, executed of it are equally 
numerous The most esteemed are those of G 
Sadeler, Van Scuppen, Bartholozzi, and Morghen 
The Madonna della Sedia was sent to Pans bj 
citizen Laumond when cml commissionary attend 
ing the ariDT of Itily Since the dispersion of the 
Napoleon collection it has been in the invaluable 
coUectibn of the Palazzo Pitti at Florence 
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Tills skilful painter was born at Munich m 1564 
t ough he learned the rudiments of his art m that 
aty from an artist of little note, named Donouwer, 
lus manner was entirely formed by studying m the 
most celebrated schools south of the Alps He visited 
Italy at an early penoj of his life, and first brought 
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himself into notice at Rome by prodncing historical 
subjects of a small sire painted on copper ITiese 
were admired for their elegance, delicate penciling, 
and nch colours While the opinion seemed gene- 
rally to prevail that pieces of this dcscnption were 
best adapted to his capacity, he suddenly surprised 
his fnends by producing a picture of large dimen- 
sions, distinguished for fertility of invention, tasteful 
disposition, \anety in the draperies, and many other 
excellences The reputation which this work ac 
quired him, rendered him desirous to cultivate paint- 
ing in large, and he accordingly attached himself to 
fresco, even though his small pieces on copper were 
in such request as to bnng high prices In order to 
improie himself m colouring he remoied to Venice, 
where he made Tintoretto his model While in this 
city he painted the Annunciation in the church of 
St Bartolomeo, and several other works of large size 
The Duke of Mantua and the Emperor Rodolph II 
became lus patrons, and he executed for the former 
a piece representing a Dance of Nymphs, and for the 
latter the Banquet of the Gods, in n hich he intro- 
duced a great number of figures, and arranged them 
with great skill He ultimately left Italy and re- 
turned to hts native country, taking up his residence 
at Ausburg lie was much employed in this place, 
and although he received large sums for his produc- 
tions, he was addicted to such expensive habits that 
he died in povertj, leanng to his fnends the neces- 
sity of defraying the cost of his funeral 
The accompanying engraving, which is the onlj 
one wc shall be enabled to giie after this master, 
represents one of his smsU pointings on oqpper 
The bnlhant colour of this production indicates that 
It IS posterior to his residence in Venice, or at least 
that it belongs to the time when he had acquired in 
this school a knowledge of this essential branch of 
the art It represents the Virgin, seated under an 
umbrageous tree, holding the infant Jesus on her 
knees Groups of angels, dierubun, and seraphim, 
home on clouds or liorenng in the air, are scattering 
roses on the heads of the traiellers, while others are 
gathering them from the bushes, and St John pre- 
sents them m a basket to his dmne master TIic 
\ irgin regards mth pleasure the complaisant atten- 
tion of the child St. Joseph, seated at their side, 
bis head and ejes raised to heaven, seems to admire 


as 

the secret goodness of Providence, evinced by this 
multitude of uncreated beings, wafching with such 
care over the wants of bis family 
The head of the Virgin is distinguished for bene- 
volence rather than digmty of expression Notwith- 
standing his long abode m Italy, Rothenbamcr could 
never entirely divest lumself of the German taste 
But all Ins children are cliarmmg for their graceful 
ness, easy movements, and amiable nan etc Indeed 
he always appears to adi'antage when desigrang naked 
£gures, and he was himself accustomed to boast that 
he had a perfect understanding of this branch of 
painting, and wc may perceive m this agreeable group 
of innocents, that he took pleasure m displaying his 
I superiority 

^ I? It. iftr s s a. n. 

SJolitmhtns (Gipsies) Itrsiina , 

WOm^lRMANS 

VAi^TSP ov WOOD nsicnr TnisTicx iveiies six u^ts, 
ssiAPTn rirrsiv i<.eHta six mves 

A CBOCP of gipsies, men, women, and children, have 
halted by the side of the high road m order to rest 
themselves Tlicy liai e fastened a piece of canvass 
or old carpet to two trees to shelter them from the 
rays of tJie sun , and some of them are employ ed m 
cooking victuals In the foreground of the picture 
one of these gipsies is giving suck to a child, and 
before her are two young boys and a dog Ipng on 
the groand Tno nhagers who Jiare heen nding 
past have stopped beside them, and one of them has 
dismounted to have his fortune told He is present- 
ing his palm to a gipsy who has no doubt predicted 
something amusing, as both he and Ins companion 
are smdmg At this moment a carnage is passing 
drawn by four gray horses, and preceded by a page 
On foot, beanng a hawk on Ins wnst A lady is at 
the door of the carriage looking at the scene One 
of tliese wanderers is asking alms of her 
The colour of this beautiful picture lias unfortu- 
natelyundergonc some change Tlie group of gipsies 
in particular has become almost black, probably from 
tbcoakwowl on which it is painted having absorbed 
the od 
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Vn oil! floman seated before a table bolding a book, 
her joined 1 mds seem to intimate that she is en 
pged with some devotional reading Some are of 
opinion that this figure represents the artist's mother, 
vt] ich IS tlie more probable from the resemblance 
wl ich this figure bears to the more aged female em 
ploicd in reading theBiblc in another of his pictures, 
nliicli IS known to represent bis mother The latter 
painUng which is one of his most esteemed produc 
tions, s«!l be described hereafter The present one 
IS beautifiUlv coloured, and the execution very care 
fully finished 
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of tlie attnbutes of the statue are not easily renm- 
ciled to this opinion, perliaps a greater number adaut 
of explanation by adopting it, than on any other np- 
position The general appearance of the figure per 
fectly corresponds to the notions we have formed of 
these wretched beings, who shed each other’s blood 
to gratify the perverted tastes and degraded m i o d i 
of a luxunous people, and it is only some of the 
mmutc details which have led to any difference of 
opinion on the subject 

The figure, which is upwards of six Enghsh feet 
m length, is described bj mckelman as representiii| 
a man of tod, who has lived a laborious life, as may 
be perceived from his countenance, from one of hu 
hands, (which is genuine,) and from the soles of tie 
feet He has a cord round his neck, which is knotted 
under the chin, and vs lying on an oval buckler, aa 
which we see a kind of broken horn The authon 
of the Mu$eo CapitoUno regard the buckler, and the 
curved tnioipet (of that description named trmhe] 
as instruments which were by no means unknown to 
gladiators, and support tbeir opinion by an appeal to 
Plinj, Apulius, and Quintilian They find more 
diflficuUy m explaining the meaning of the cord round 
the neck of the figure , but affirm that they hare 
seen on anment gem representing a gladiator \nth i 
similar cord, and that others are menboned by Joint* 
CapitoLnus in his life of Commodus 

\ isconti IS quite of an opposite opinion He re- 
gards It as a vulgar error to consider tl is statue i* 
representing a gladiator, as tins vs disproved by the 
little similantj wl ich exists between it and other 
ancient remains which are undoubted representation* 
of gladiators Jle thinks that the short bnsthn'' 
hair, the moustaches, tl e profile of the nose, the 
form of the eyebrows, and the foryuis round the 
neck, all concur in proving that it represents a bar 
bamn wamor, perhaps a Gaul or a Gcnnar 
*iounded and expiring on the field of battle, *ur 
rounded with the arms and instruments of war He 
I kewisc thinks it probable that it aneienll) dero- 
rated some tnumpbant arch erected in honour of 
romc Itoman general, such as Cmsar, or German cu* 
Suj posing it to 1 ave been applied to such a purpow 
why mav it not, u Iqs been asked, be a monument 
of tl c defeat of SpTrtacus, and perl ops tl c verv 
statue of this celebrated slave* Tins would at once 
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reconcile the opinion of Visconti with that of those 
individuals who consider it a gladiator 
Lord Bfron remarks, that whether this wonderful 
statue be a laqucnan gladiator, a Greek herald, a 
Spartan or barbarian shield bearer, it must assuredlj 
seem a copy of that master piece of Ctesdaua men 
tioned by Phny, whicli represented ‘a wounded man 
dpng who perfectly expressed what there remained 
of life in him ’ This artist worked m metal, and 
seems to have flourished not long after Phidias, and 
the conjecture that his figure was the original of the 
present seems m no way improhahlc 

l^^len this figure was discovered it was shghtly 
mutilated One of the hands has been iC3tOTcd,ttnd 
a part of tlie hom is modem It was placed for a 
long time at the villa Ludovjsi , was subsequently 
conveyed to France by Napoleon, and is non in the 
Capitohne Museum at Rome 

pissncTe of t{it Granftus 
LE DUUN 

FAI'ITSD OV CAKTASI nttCIIT IISTtlV ettT, •atASTO 

TOlStT r((T I 

Tais plate represents anoUier of the great senes 
of Alexander’s battles, painted by Le Brun It 
IS not easy to conceive haw the passage of a nicr 
1)\ a victorious army could be treated with more 
\ngour and energy of action The conception is ex- 
cellent, and the execution bold and effectiic Tl>c 
contour of the figures is broad, and their expression 
spinted and noble The disorder of a combat is 
well pourtrayqd, without degenerating into confusion 
The different groups arc well arranged m rriation to 
each other, and every figure has its appropnatc 
action Tlie hero lumself preserves all his dignity 
and self possession in the midst of the carnage 
At the penod when the painter lived, less ntten 
tion was paid to accuracy of costume than m the 
present day, but he has violated it only in a few 
instances He may, perhaps, be blamed for gi'nttff 
too much roundness to the figures of his men ai d 
horses, which makes them appear too soft 

Tins picture was painted for the gallery of Apollo 
in the Xouv’re 
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VtQttabU illarlttt at glmsltrljain 
METZU (Gabriel) 

TASSttO OV CATtVAM BEICnT TWO flTT VE!* IVCUE* 
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Tnis painting has always been considered one of this 
arhst’a best productions, and by many it is held to 
be superior to any of his other works 'It is equally 
deserving of commendation whether we new it m 
rcganl to composition, or judge of it by the expres 

Sion Every thing is animated and m mohon 

crerj thing speaks in this picture, and ahhougJi the 
painter lias been economical, so to speak, of figures 
in a subject winch seems to require many, he has 
I ^lerUielcss arranged such as he has thought neces 
SOT) to introduce with so much skill that it looks as if 
the cmwd were pressing ori the very place wluch he 
has represented 

Tlie scene is a vegetable and poultry market in 
ATOsterdam nie market place » shaded by large 
trees and bounded by a canal, the opposite bank of 
which IS ornamented bj n row of houses In the 
front, on tl c left side of the picture, an old woman, 
probably a cook, with her hands on her sides, is dis- 
puting violently with an old market woman sitting 
on tlie handle of a barrow filled with pot herbs Be 
tween these two w ornen a peasant is advancing bend 
mg under the wciglt of an enormous basket, which 
he holds with his nght hand, wide hu left leans 
upon a staff In the centre, a young female m a 
mormng dress with a brass pad hanging from her 
arm, 13 crossing the market, and seems to smde at 
the gaiiantnes addressed to her by a well-dresjed 
youth who appears to be following her A httle 
luithcr back, on the left, a dealer vs talking with 
anotl cr woman at tl e entrance of her stall and not 
far from them two individuals are walking about 
dressed like some sort of official persons, who are 
probably tho inspectors of the market On the right 
and somewhat retired, an old woman is seated before 
a small table, covered with a white napkin, and ap 
pcar< to be selhng a glass of Geneva to a poor 
man who is opening his purse in order to pay for it 
In a comer of the picture, and quite m the fore 
VOL T K 



gronnd, a lat^ spaniel dog has placed himself before 
a cock, which has taken refuge on the corer of a 
basket, and, with his feathers ruffled, seems ready to 
make a pounce on the animal’s muzzle 
Perhaps the only fault that can be found with this 
dehglitful picture, is the too great size of the tree, the 
branches of which conceal a part of the houses in the 
^ back ground Tlie tree, besides, is but roughly exe- 
cuted, and thereby forms too great a contrast with 
ihc csquisite finishing of all the other parts 
“Tins capital picture,” says Mr Smith,* “has had 
tl e reputation of being the chcf-d’muTre of this mas- 
>tr, .nd tl,e 1 .,-, p„e„ 

SO for to confirm Ih.t opm.on The nntcr how- 
ever can bp no means subsenbo to ,t, for there are 
-ev^ others bp the same hand that posses, much 
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other.it is found that the present one does notagTK 
with them m its proportions It was found m 17;t 
near-nvoli, at thejiiancf/a dt Casm, formerly a coaa’ 
try house of Cassius We may suppose, without in 
jury to historical probability,that the Muses decorated 
the house of this celebrated individual, who was t 
friend and patron of learning notwithstanding bi 
stoical Rustentj This statue is remarkable for tb 
delicacy of its execution The tunic, which is with 
out sleeves, and double below, is fastened by a clasp 
on the nght shoulder The rest of the drapery is 
I composed of a peplum or sima scentca, arranged in i 
very graceful and vaned manner. The head is oma 
mented with two feathers, trophies of the victory of 
the Muses over the Sirens , in one hand she holds a 
globe and m the other the radius These attnhutes 
as has been already mentioned, have been conferred 
on her by the modem restorations which she ha 
undergone 
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The accompanjnng engraving represents a picture 
executed by this celebrated individual, m order, it w 
said, to repress the attempts made by his competitor! 
to depreciate his professional skill, by representing 
m to Ignorant of anatomical proportions, and unable 
8^* human figure accurately on a la^e 

® IS envious opposition was excited by the 
o I reputation he had acquired in Florence, where 
was admitted to he equal m some respects, if not 
^nor, to Raphael, particular!) m boldness ofrebef 
»na depth of colouring This excellence Ind been 
cqmred jjj a long course of industr) and application, 
w»»»i**n**^ Cosimo RoscL, at Florence,* and n/tcf 
r a careful study of the works of the first 
l» , P^f^u^larl) those of Leonardo ila Mna 
t ough nl«a)s partial to svorks on a large 
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scale, lus early practice Tras confined to small pieces, 
wluch he finished with unusual delicacy bile in 
the height of his celebrity, he formed ah acquaintance 
STith Jerome Saranarola, a famous monk, who after- 
wards suffered at the stake by order of the pope 
Such an influence had the fanatical opinions of this 
individual on the mind of Bartolomeo, that he de 
stroyed all the paintings m which he had represented 
naked figures , and after his friend’s execution, he 
assumed the habit of St Dominic, which occasioned 
the prefix usually attached to liis name Although 
he had the advantage of reccmng instructions from 
Raphael, it is said that u hen he visited Rome he was 
so much struck by the productions of that great 
master and those of Michael Angelo, that he had 
some intenbon of abandoning the art of painting 
entirely, in despair of approaching such perfection 
^Vhile at Rome he executed two figures of St Peter 
and St Paul, and subsequently returned to Florence, 
when he painted nutnerovis altar pieces, which aie 
held in higli estimation Ilia best known productions 
ate the Marriage of St Catherine, the Four Evan ' 
gelists, and Assumption of the Virgin He was bom 
near Florence in 1469, and died la the convent of I 
8t Mark m 1517 . 

The Evangelist hfark is often represented by Ve- I 
netian pamters, on account of his having been chosen 
as the protector of their state The Venetians pre 
tend that they possess the autograph manuscript of 
this Evangelist, which he wrote at the request of the 
faithful, who were anxious to possess a relation of the 
facts of Christ’s life, which he hod himself collected 
from the mouth of St Peter but this manuscnpt is 
now m such a state of decay that it is impossible to 
decipher its contents Some imagine that they can 
discern Greek characters Montfaucon, on the con- 
trary, whose aotlionty should beidloned great weight 
m such a case, conjectures that it is written in Latin, 
and he is known to have examined it with the most 
scrupulous care But even when we have ascertained 
in what language it is written, the authenticity of the 
manuscript will still remain to be prosed, — * task 
of no easy accomphshment 

In the accompanying figure, Bartolomeo has 
lectcd or despised (for it is not easy to divine his 
motives) to associate with the figure of the sacred 
historian the attnbutes by which he is usually distin 


guished , and if he had not inscribed tlie name upon 
the phnth, it might have been supposed that this was 
a representation of an ancient philosopher or senbe, 
for m this, as in many other mstonces, we must over- 
look the anachronism, so often observed in paintings, 
of the book and pen, which were certainly not in use 
nor even known at the period when St. Mark hved 

Tins painting is of the first rate ment, on account 
of the grandeur of the style, boldness of rebef, admi- 
rahle adjustment of the drapery, and skill m the 
general execution Richardson informs us that it 
was executed for the church of St Mark at Florence, 
and that, according to the account of Bianchi, the 
artist recened for it the sam of tnelve hundred 
guineas from the Grand Duke of Tuscany 

It was long preserved in the palace Pitti, from 
which it was conveyed to IVance by Napoleon to 
enneb b« magnificent gallery 

e( a itlnn 

VANDER FAES, OR, SIR PETER LEL\ 

HBIOUT roVAlVCBBSl BSBABT8 TSBSIIICCBKS 

Tub family name of Sir Peter Lely, so well known m 
tins country as a portrait pointer, was Vender Faes, 
by which he is still known on tlie continent He is 
^ said to have acquired the name of Lely from the cir- 
cumstance of his father, who was an officer in the 
army, being lodged in the house of a perfumer, the 
sign of whose shop was a bly, whence lie v as called 
Captain du Lys or Lely, which appellation descended 
to lus son The latter studied painting at Ilaerlem, 
under Peter Grebber, but removed to England in. 
1G41, and came into notice just about the time when 
Vandyck died He continued m England during his 
whole life, equally honoured and esteemed under 
Charles I , Cromwell, and Charles II His works, 
which are chiefly but not exclusively portraits, abound 
Ml England, to which country they may be said to be 
confined, as bis name is comparatively little known in 
continental Europe 

The adjoining engraving represents one of lus nn 
mcroQS portraits, but it cannot easily be determined 
who IS the individual intended He is distinguislied 
by no order or badge, indicating his connexion with 






the court, but the magnificence of his point-lace collar 
intimates that he is a person of wealth There is 
much tiigmty of expression m the head The hair is 
parhcnlarly well managed, and true to nature ITie 
moustaches and small tuft of hair on the under lip 
nrre worn in Europe in the age of Louis XIII , that 
is, during the first third of the seventeenth century 
This may Uad us to inter that the date of the portrait 
IS m the reign of Charles I 
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The ancients enumerated many different persons 
under this name This, perhaps, arose tram the 
praeticenhieh still often toHowed in modern times, 
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paring to cross the ford he is waiting tfll anoticr 
woman lift a child to the knees of the mounted pea 
sant Behind them is seen a cart loaded with bar 
and drawTi by two horses, and on the right another 
hay cart drawn by a single horse, with a mu 
seated in front Other peasants are employed in 
placing hay in boats, one of which is rather deeplr 
loaded 

Tins picture affords a good example ofWouwr 
mans* best manner and greatest excellences The 
execution of the whole is very careful, vhile tht 
hquid transparency of the sky and the warm tone of 
the vapoury distance are admirably charactenshc of 
the season of hay harvest The scene is animated 
with his usual skill, the figures finely draivn, and in 
the most natural attitudes, while over the whole thert 
reigns an air of rural tranquillity, and a hilarity ncli 
as the cultivator of the soil may be expected to feel 
when reaping the fruits of hts labours 

Deschamps mentions two other pictures which b«r 
much resemblance to this One of them he had sew 
in the cabinet of the Marquis deLassay, andtheotlor 
in that of the Prince of Hesse It is possible that 
the picture just described may be one of these 

It IS now in the Hague Gallery 


?i?omEr antr CurfpfbES 

B«Brs TWEVTriSCIMIVaEICnT or PENTEllC MAIIU 

A COMPARISON of these two heads with each other 
wiU not fall to convince us that the practice of inu 
fating the eje ball m sculpture, is absolutelycontrarr 
fa the rules both of good sense and good taste Thi 
head of Homer is truly that of a man depnrtd of 
sight Tlie movement of the muscles of the cyebron 
the uniform coutour of the ejelids, are all express « 
of the anxiety of a bhnd person, and charactensticof 
blindness That of Eunpides, on tl e contrary 
swms to fi'c the attention of the spectator 11“’ 
obvious difference results from the precision of the 
orms, the only circumstance which can animate the 
countenance, or give evpression to the otl er parts of 
n ntaluB The painter only can imitate the W">- 
Poraiey or the pupa „t the eye, end Be rermihon of 
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the Jips^ and a hole placed jn the middle of the oibjt 
can neTcr indicate the Tisoal point ith regard to 
the particular ment of these two pieces of sculpture^ 
a very little consideration will enable ns to appreciate 
their value and beauty. 

Of the two celebrated indmdiuils represented, it is 
almost unnecessary to add any account Ronier,the 
pnnce of poets, was properly named Afelesjg^ne, and 
it IS said that he did not acquire the name by which 
he IS now known till after he became bluitl Seven 
cities contended for the honour of being considered 
Ills birth place, and the variety of opimons which 
have been advanced regarding the time when he Iised, 
has occasioned doubts m the minds of some of his 
having ever Itvcd at all, and the poems usually con 
sidered as his are ascnbed to a society of philoso 
phers, and looked upon as a portion of a philosophi 
cal system 

However this may be, the bead from which tbe 
accompanying engraving was taken, is that which the 
ancients regarded as tbe portraitof Homer when they 
considered him as a real person As such he uas 
enrolled among the gods, nhich is indicated by the 
fillet or diadem, an ornament confined to those who 
liad received such honours The figure bad been 
built into a wall surrounding the garden of the 
palace Caetani, where it was accidentally discovered, 
and purchased by the antiquary Ficoroni, who gave it 
to the Cardinal Alexander Albani, from whose hands 
it passed into those of Clement \II 

Eunpides, the tragic philosopher, was bom at 
Pbb-v a toBT) JD Attjca, in tbe } ear of Home 2/4 lie 
was the fnend of Socrates, and hke that illustrious 
sage, died a violent death in tlic year 406 before 
Christ According to some historians Eunpides had 
an unsavoury breath, and having been rallied on this I 
defect by a person named Decauinicus, and baviiig 
prevailed on Archelaus, king of Macedonia, to pnnisli I 
him for this affront, Dccamnicus, from revenge, cn 
gaged in a conspiracy for the ossassination of the 
pnnce, and ultimately succeeded in getting the poet 
to be condemned to be devoured by dogs Otliers 
accuse the women of having obtained this sentence, 
as he had spoken very unfavourably of their sex 

A bust similar to tbis exists at Rome, on which 
the name of Eunpides is inscribed in Greek clw- 
racters 
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Cfetfst anb t&t 20omnn of Samaria 
GUIDO 

PAINTEOOKCAVVAtS, UtlGUT OKS SOOT CIGBT IKCBCS 
BBSADTn TWO FEET SIX IKCBES 

The subject here treated of by tins highly distin* 
! guished artist, is not perhaps well adapted to call 
forth his peculiar excellences A dialogue cannot be 
rendered by a painting, and the latter should be ad 
dressed to the sense for which it is adapted Tlie pro 
Vince of pantomime is universally extended, and pre 
sents advantages to the artist sulHcient to satisfy his 
ambition He ought not to try to overcome difiicul 
ties foreign to his irt, although Guido, mjtlus m 
stance, has been as successful as perhaps was posbible 
m such a case Tlie surpnse of the woman at liear 
ing Chns^s words, and at being told all things that 
eier she did, is well expressed the physiognomy of 
Chnst is also mild and persuasive, although, perhaps, 
deficient in that dignity which we expect in the Di. 
vimty The drapery w so heavily and awkwardly 
arranged, that it is nenrly impossible to guess at the 
proportions of the figure which it covers The figure 
of the Samaritan is not remarkable for accuracy of 
drawing, and the proportions are heavy, while the 
landscape is not of a character to compensate for 
these defects 

M e shall afterwards represent several of the other 
paintings of this artist, of greater celebrity than that 
jvst described Hjs pcncjl was ralbpr a probfic one, 
and his produebons are to be found m most of the 
great coUechons of Europe, as well as in the bauds of 
pnvate mdividuals His full name was Guido Rem 
Hewasbom at Bologna m 1574, and died at the same 
place in 1G12 Tl hen a very young man lie became 
a pupil of Denis Cahart, and subsequently of the 
Caracci, of whose school lie was considered one of the 
principal ornaments He did not curb his genius by 
adopting impbcitly the style of his teachers, highh 
esteemed as that was, but examined for himself the 
works of other great painters, that he might compare 
their vanous excellences and defects, and form a 
manner of bis own 

“ lie at one time appeared to imitate Passerotti 
and at another Caravaggio, but he took care to avoid 
VOL I L » 
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THE ARTIST'S PORTFOLIO 


their defectSj and whatever he found good in either, 
he improved both m expression and colouring The 
tender, the pathetic, the devout, were the charac 
ters m which he peculiarly excelled, and are those 
which not only distinguish him from every other 
painter, but almost give him precedence to all In 
expressing the different parts of the body he had a 
remarkable pecuharity, for he usually designed the 
eyes of his figures large, the nostrils somewhat dose, 
the mouth small, the toes rather too much joined, 
and without any great variety His heads are ac 
counted little infenor to Raffaelle, either in correct 
ness of design, or engaging propriety of expression, 
and It has been justly observed, that the merit of 
Guido consisted m that moving and persuasive beauty, 
which does not so much proceed from a regularity of 
feature, „ thu lovely a.r he gave to the month, 
and the modeat, ah.eh he placed m the e,e let 
there „ aomethmstheatneal in hia attitudes, urhenee 
seems that he oonSned all his power to the eipies 
Sion of the countenance His dtapene, ate alLvs 
disposed noth large folds, m a grand style, end wi!h 
mguWjudgiiient, when the? are eontnved to fill „p 
the void apacea free from stiffness or affectation v« 

■"to a livid colour, and hi, Thad'"'' 

green Many „t ktto ,1 *'» 

placed m compeLn 

'■elere he fellm.o d«“Lre’' 

inordinate passion for by an 

tiea compelled hnn to mrk'hfr'iiT 7 “ 

l-e eontmeted the habTn/ 

"eghg.„.ma„„etwut.Un;t""'" “ 

or fame’* his honour 

repeated ao often, "“’"’"r '>hich 

'“tteoce They np “l,7 '"goent 
- ^ " l^emaibbie for b,n„,y 


design, a languid resignation blended with a suhb- 
mity of expression, indicating triumph over mortal 
agonjjand a lucid clearness and softness of colounng 
which has seldom been equalled Several of the« 
heads haie been engraved, one of them in an excel 
lent manner by Sharpe, from a picture fonnerlyin 
the collection of the Marquis of Hastings, and subse 
quently m that of Mr West 


C’nj&'ffis ILEIII. 

^nrtopfjngus, 

USUALLY CALLED THE TOMB OF THE IILSES. 


Til e front of this beautiful fragment of antiquity is a 
has rebef consecrated to the Muses In one of tie 
skilful dissertations for which the arts are so muci 
indebted to him, Visconti has corrected the error into 
which many writers had fallen m descnbing this mo 
nument According to him, the first figure on tie 
left, holding a scroll in her hand, is Cho, the Muse 
of History In the second we recognise Thaha by 
means of the masque and the pedum or pastoral staff 
The third is Erato, regarded by the sculptor as the 
Muse of Philosophy, end consequently represented 
without her lyre Her hair is bound upbyapecuhar 
kind of fillet, similar to that which covers the held of 
Sapho in the medals of Mitylene By the side of 
each of these is an altar on which they are leaning 
Euterpe, remarkable for her two flutes, precedes Po* 
lymnia, the Muse of Pantomime, behind the latter u 
Calhope, known by the tablet on which she inscr bes 
her verses Next to her is seen Terpsichore play ng 
on the lyre, w hile Urania, with her head resting upon 
her hand, seems to be meditTting on the eelestol 
globe lying at her feet Lastly, Melpomene knomi 
by the extreme thickness of the soles of her cothun 
nus, and by the tragic masque thrown backwards from 
her lace, terminates the series of the nine sisters 

Ori the edge of the stone, covenng the Sarcopbi 
gas, the statuary has sculptured a bacchanalian scent 
with Seleni, Fauns, &c 

Much praise is due to Visconti for having explai«^ 
the figures of this bas rebef in a way so perspicuous 
and natural It is not surprising that other wnters 
a ouhl have varied in their interpretation , nor can 








The AS¥tBT*S t>OHTrOX.IO 


the circumstance be taken as an unequivocal proof of 
their Ignorance, for the anaents themselres rtere not 
agreed respecting the ongin, number, character, and 
attnbutes of these divinihea According to the best 
accounts, Hesiod seems to be the most ancient anthor 
who gires names to the Muses, whom he re«A.oned 
nine in number, and daughters of Jupiter and Mne> 
mosyne In modem times this number is usually 
adopted, but it was by no means the case anciently 
Cjcero enumerates no fewer than twenty two, and 
dindes them mto three classes, four in the first, 
daughters of Jupiter, whom he names Telnope, 
Mnema, Areda, and Metete , nine m the second, to 
whom he assigns the same origin as He<tod, and 
nine m the third, but these he regards as the daugh 
ters of Pierus and Antiope He, therefore, gives the 
name of Muses to the Piendea, whom we now are 
accustomed to regard as their nraU and enemies 
Varro is less libenl and reckons only three, and 
finally, Diodorus u still less gallant, for be denies that 
they were of heavenly birth, and regards them as ^ 
yotingguls who ministered to the pleasures of Osins, ' 
he pretends also that Apollo and Hercules were no- 
thing more than the generals of this Egyptian. 

A subsequent plate represents the ends of this 
beautiful Sarcophagus 


^lotttaCt of (Thatlcs ^Iphonso Bufresnog 
LE BJJl/AT 



Altiiodou Dufresnoy was intended by his family 
for the profession of mediane, nature had destined 
him for the fine arts To these he devoted ius 
life, dividing his time between painting and poetry. 
Without however nsing to high eminence in either 
He sojourned for a long tune in Italy It was there 
that be became acquainted vnth the painter Mignard, 
bVewise a Frenchman by extraction, for whom be 
conceived a friendship equally honourable to both 
for its unvarying constancy, and which was only 
terminated by death All lus remarks on anaent 
remains of art, and on the works of celebrated mo- 
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dems, Dufresnoy made a practice to write m rerse 
It was no doubt tins collection of notes which formed 
the basis of bis poem entitled Arte Graphica, and 
It u perhaps to the manner in which they were 
originally written that we are to ascribe the defects 
of tbe poem, which consist in a general coldness, in- 
equality of style, absence of imagery, &c Although 
so Uttle known to general teaders, this work is es- 
teemed by professional men for the punty of its pre- 
cepts, and ought to be sought after by artists, be- 
cause if it fall to speak to their fancy it is sure to 
gratify their understanding, and ^fect their attention 
I to principles alike founded on good taste, nature and 
experience It was Iranslated by Dryden into Eng- 
lish prose, and subsequently into blank verse, bv 
TV ills, a painter Both these versions, however, 
were superseded by a more elegant one from the 
pen of Mr Mason, which appeared m 1785, cn- 
ndied with notes by Sir Joshua Reynolds —Most of 
Dufresnoy*s paintings are in the Louvre 
Thanif itre doe to such a disiw^jehed ^ater es 
Le Bnin, for havuig preserved to us the features of 
an indindual m many respects so estimable, and for 
having forgotten, that in him he delineated the inti- 
mate fnend of Mjgnard, his greatest enemy 

C^xisi in i^r Cjttrhtn of Olibrs 
MUllILLO 

TSK INCBES 

Tnis valuable pamting represents a night scene, 
skilfully illummated by an eSulgence from an angel 
presenting a cup to Chnst Tlie latter is on his 
knee^ with his face raised to heaven, and seems to 
be uttering the words, "O, my Father, if it be pos- 
sible let this cup pass from me, nevertheless, not as 
I wdl, bat as thou wilt " In the back ground are 
Peter, James, and John, asleep, and m the distance, 
the group led by Judas advancing to apprehend 
Cbnsk The espression of our Saviour’s counte 
nance is sunple and pathetic, and the whole work is 
of the most precious finishing 

Bartolomeo Esteran Munllo is usually regarded 


as the head of the Spanish school of painting Hav- 
ing never left his native country, nor enjoyed the 
advantages of contemplating the highest productions 
of art, his skill was acquired more by the unaided 
eterase of his own genius, than by foUomng the 
prescriptive formulary of ordinary studj He re- 
ceived bis first instructions from Juan del CastiUo, 
a relation of his own,* and a painter of little note, 
and for a length of time employed his penal m any 
waj which was most likely to obtain for him the 
bare means of subsistence The first important era 
in his history was, when he became acquainted with 
Velasquez, which took place when he visited Madrid, 
when setting out on a chimerical expedition to Italy, 
unknown to his fnends, and almost destitute of the 
means xif support, save a small sum of money which 
he had collected by selling small paintings Velas 
quez treated him with marked kindness— dissuaded 
him from continuing his journey, and found abun 
dance of employment for him in the different palaces 
of Madnd and its neighbourhood After an absence 
of three years he returned to Seville, his naUve town 
where he spent the rest of his life, with the escep 
tion of occasional visits to other cities, and died 
there m 1082, hia death being accelerated by an ac- 
cident he met with on the scaffolding where he was 

ITZl “'S'''"* “‘““S' oi 

St Cathenne His worts are very numerous, and 
enrich the churches and convents of Seville and 
most of tie pmcpal ert.e, of Spam «To the 
pamter, Murdle “ 'ed 

places him in the first nnt S'n^hty of talent 
every school He has tl. pamters of 

te .. sometaes uulgar and moorreet he r’ 
true and natural, and f>,o. . j ne is always 

trehness and harmony of 1,,™“™”' 
'"'SetaUh.sdefroi,.., “Wing, mal.a„. 
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®6cTitgfn gfbfitg Suck fo i6e Infant gjtsns 

.ANDREA SOLARI 

rMVTED OV WOOD, HEICHT ONE FOOT TEX INCHES, IIEdMl 

Toe artist has represented, m this dehghtful picture, 
the Vu^n seated before a table, with the infant 
Jesus lying on a cushion and receiving the breast 
The Dmne child looks tenderly upon his mother, 
and IS playing with his foot which he holds with his 
right hand This maternal scene is passing beneath 
some umbrageous trees The back ground openj 
into an extensive landscape, seen m the distance 
through the openings of the foliage in the front 

A certain degree of dryness may be ohserred w 
the contour of the figures, and this is perhaps the 
only objection that can be made to tbu beautful 
work This defect may even arise from its elaborate 
execution The charms of pencil and colour are 
here earned to their highest perfection The ei 
pression is not less ’ admirable Nothing can be 
more simple, more amiable, or truer to nature, than 
the attitude of the child The head of the Virgin is 
beautiful, perhaps, however, there is too much 
seventy m the expression The attention of the 
mother is whollj absorbed by the duty which nature 
demands of her Her features are by no means 
destitute of character The nose seems to be som^ 
what too much pointed, a arcumstance which shghtlj 
impairs the gentleness of her countenance he** 
weightand amphtude might bkeinse be desired in the 
veil thrown over her head, but, how admirablT 
managed is the hand passed round the hack of the 
child 1 and what a degree of affection is indicated bv 
this attitude ! 

It cannot fad to excite surprise, that an artist of 
such skill should be so little known, while others of 
not half the ment, have received the homage of all* 
If his signature had not been appended to some of 
hw wurks, his name would have long since ceased to 
he known Vasan alludes to liim lO his life of 

Cor^gio He mentions him as an excellent painter, 
muting fine colounng with gracefulness of fotm 
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as the head of the Spanish scliool of painting Hav- 
ing never left his native country, nor enjoyed the 
advantages of contemplating the highest productions 
of art, his skill sras acquired mor'e by the unaided 
exercise of his otvn gemus, tlian bj following the 
prescnptiie formulary of ordinary studj He re- 
ceived his first instructions from Juan del Castillo, 
a relation of his own/ and a painter of little note, 
and for a length of time employed his penal m an/ 
ivay which was most likelj to obtain for him the 
bare means of subsistence The first important era 
in his history was, nhen he became acquainted with 
Velasquez, which took place when he nsited Madnd 
Tthen setong out on achimencol cipcd.tion ti> Itali’ 
nntooTO to h., faoods, o„d otao.t destitute of .lie 
memsdf support, sure a small sum of mouoy uhicl, 
he had ooneet.dbyseIl.„g small pa.„..„j, 
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painting his celebrated picture of 'tL^ 

St Catherine His worL ^ 

ennch the churches and numerous, and 
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C&t Fftgfn gfbfng Sutk to ibt Infant gms. 
.ANDREA SOLdVRI 
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The artist has represented, in this dehghtfulpictnrr, 
the Virgin seated before a table, with the inkt 
Jesus Ijing on a cushion and reeemng the breast 
Tlie Divine child looks tenderly upon his mother, 
and IS pbying with Ids foot which he holds with his 
right hand Tins maternal scene is passing benati 
some umbrageous trees T}« hack ground opens 
into an extensne landscape," seen m the distanct 
through the openings of the foliage m the front. 

A certain degree of dryness may be observed u 
the contour of the figures, and this is perhaps tie 
only objection that can be made to this beaatifal 
work. Tins defect may even ansc from its elabonte 
execution The charms of pencil and colour «t 
here earned to their highest perfection The ex 
prcssion j$ not less’ admirable Nothing caa be 
more simple, more amnble, or truer to nature, this 
the attitude of the child Tlic head of the Tirgm u 
beautiful, perhaps, however, there is too ouch 
sc\cnty m the expression The attention of the 
mother iswholly absorbed by the duty which nature 
demands of her Her features are by no mesiu 
destitute of character The nose seems to be some 
what too much pointcd,acircumstancewhichslighdt 
impairs the gentleness of her countenance Les* 
weight and amplitude might likewise be desired in the 
■veil thrown oicr her head, hut, how udmirabk 
managed is the hand passed round the hack of the 
child and what a degree of aficction is indicated br 

tins attitude ' 

It cannot fad to excite surprise, tint an artist of 
such skill should be so little known, while others of 
Tfl^*^**'* merit, have received tlic homage of alh 

IS Signature had not been appended to some of 
« works, his name would have long since ceased U 
"''asan alludes to him m his hfc 
He mentions him as an excellent paint*f> 
g fine colounng with gracefulness of fonn 
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ceired the Order of the Garter But his mtellectaal 
and worldly eminence did not shelter him from the 
assaults of misfortune, and those of such a nature as 
are most difficult to be borne, because they most im 
mediately affect the heart About four years after 
his marriage he lost one of the most beautiful and 
most beloved of women, Hj'polyte Torella, whose 
amiability, virtues, and genius, were even superior to 
her personal charms Leo X and Clement VII 
tried to console him, and covered him with honours 
One of them offered him a cardinal’s bat, tlie other 
nominated him his ambassador to the court of James 
V , whose affections he hkewise gained In order to 
retain him m Spam, that monarch appointed him 
bishop of Avila He died at Toledo, at the age of 52, 
and this man, whose talents were so justly admired, 
was lamented by all the sovereigns whom he had ap 
preached Tune has not diminished the fame of the 
most celebrated of his works, entitled il CoUegtano 
It was translated into French and many other Ian 
guages, and the epithet of the Goldm Book is stiU 
applied to it in Italy Scaliger compares hts poetry 
to Virgil 8 in respect to style, and to Lucian’s for 
richness of thought In short, he was a man worthy 
of the distinguished age of the Medici, and has con 
fened honour even on the great painter to whom we 
are indebted for his perfect likeness 
Ca.liglione amt lu™ been ,1,U yomig when this 
poito.l was eneeated, since Lis wife was aliTC, and 
mnst hare seen it This i, prored hy an elegy, 
which the poet, patting the words into her month 
represents her as saying that the hheness was so 
sinking, that the children sainted the ptetnm as they 
would hare done then father, and that ttwa, her only 
consolation during his absence ^ 

«h M -lifted 

with that ^efolncss peenliar to Baph.d The can 

been cted f on account of the pecuhantvTf 

s ape, but It seems admirably adapted to the 
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afterwards engraved by Nicolas Edelmck, and more 
recently by John Godfrey, for the collection of « 
gravings belonging to the Napoleon Gallery 

2.E5g 

^ettr blessing tbe ipamflp of iS^otnrliu!! 

FABRICIUS 

FAIHTSD OV CANVASS HEIGHT TWO MET msIS 
SSIADTH THESE TEST SIX INCHES AND SIX LIKIS 

The subject of this picture is taken from theActsef 
the Apostles The centunon Comebus commanded 
a cohort of the Italian band, in Cmsarea He vis 
a convert to Christianity, “ one that feared Godmtli 
all his house, which gave much alms to the people 
and prayed to God alway” that he might bem 
stnicted m the way of salvation An angel appeared 
to him, end Cornelius, m obedience to the orders be 
had received, sent a soldier of his cohort and Pn 
domesbes, to Joppa, to invite the pnnee of the Apfl** 
tics to repair to Ctesarea It was not difficult to 
prevail on him to accompany them, as he hsd alreadj 
been warned, m three different visions, thstle^* 
destined to undertake this journey 

The time fixed upon by thfipamter,isthenio»cBt 

when St Peter is received in the house of Comdius 
The wife of Comehus, followed by her children sn 
domestics, has thrown herself at his feet, and hef 
example is imitated by four young girls and a oy 

who are on theirknees behind her She holds betort 
her a young child, on whom she has entreate 
Peter to bestow his benediction The other person 
introduced are standing The Apostle, with bis 
liand resting upon a table covered with a 
rich tapestr), has extended las right hand 
head of the infant, and at that instant, the ^ 
Spint, in the likeness of a dove, is seen descen 
upon the family The feet of St Peter are n® 
md he is clothed in a large white robe ^'*^1 
hand stands one of 1 is companions In the 
ground, a domestic is ser gh an open po 







ceived the Order of the Garter But his intellectnal 
and worldly enunence did not shelter him from the 
assaults of misfortune, and those of such a nature as 
are most difficult to be borne, because they most im 
mediately affect the heart About four years after 
his raamage he lost one of the most beautiful and 
most beloved of women, Hypolyte Torella, whose 
amiabihty, Tirtues, and genius, uere even superior to 
her personal charms Leo X and Gement VII. 
tried to console him, and covered him with honours 
One of them offered him a cardinal’s hat, the other 
nominated him his ambassador to the court of James 
V , whose affections he hbewise gained In onler to 
yetain him in Spain, that monarch appointed him 
bishop of Avila He died at Toledo, at the age of 52, 
and this man, whose talents were so justl) admired, 
was lamented by all the sovereigns sihom he had ap 
preached Time has not diminished the fame of the 
most celebrated of hia works, entitled II Cortegiano 
It was translated into Trench and many other Ian* 
guages, and the epithet of the Golden Book is stiU 
applied to it in Italy Scaliger compares his poetry 
to Virgil 8 in respect to style, and to Lucian’s for 
richness of thought In short, he was a man worthy 
of the distinguished age of the Medici, and has con- 
ferred honour even on the great pamUr to whom we 
are indebted for his perfect hkeness 
CastigW must been etiU young when th» 
portal eneentej, emee lu.mfe ims d™ and 
muet have e.en ,t The .. proved b, a„ elegy. 
r.h.chthe poet, putt, „„ fte 

represente her a. saj.„g tat ta hkeness .as so 
slnhng. tat the ehddren saluted the p.elure as they 
.ould hsse done then father, and that tl.aa heronlv 
consolation during his absence ^ 
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afterwards engraved by Nicolas Edelinck, and more 
recently by John Godfroj, for the collection o( to 
gravings belonging to the Jsapoleon Gallery 

^0citr bifssfng (fie iFomflp of Cointlins. 

FABRICIUS 

VAINTCD OX CANVASS REICIIT TWO TEST VlJfl ITCHH 

BSEADTn, THXSS VEST StX INCUES AND SIX LIES!. 

The subject of this picture is taken from the Acts of 
the Apostles The centunon Comebus commanded 
a cohort of the Italian band, in Ceesarea Hevu 
a convert to Christianity, one that feared God vii 
all his house, which gave much alms to the people 
and prajed to God alway” that he might he 0 
stmeted in the way of salvation An angel appeared 
to him, and Cornelius, in obedience to the ordenie 
had received, sent a soldier of his cohort, and tro 
domestics, to Joppa, to invite the pnace of the Apos- 
tles to repair to Ctcsarca It was not difficult to 
prevail on him to accompany them, as he hsd okesij 
been warned, in three different visions, thatheffU 
destined to undertake this journey 

The time fixed upon by the painter, is themoBWi 
when St Peter is received in the house of Corueliw 
Tlie ivife of Cornelius, followed by her children w 
domestics, has thrown herself at his feet, ” 
example is imitated bj four young girls snd s r 
who are on their knees behind her She holds be ^ 
her a young child, on whom she has entreated 
Peter to bestow his benediction The other 
introduced are standing The Apostle, with h« 
hand resting upon a table covered inth 4 ^ 

nch tapestry, has extended his nght hand 
head of the infant, and at that instant, tl e 
Spirit, in the hkeness of a dove, is seen , 

upon the family The feet of St Peter are ra 
and he is clothed in a large white robe 
hand stands one of his companions la the 
ground, a domestic is seen tlironskanopenpo"' 
prepanng a table for a repast 

The composition of this scene is good 
pression and attitude of the figures are 
varied, but in general they are deficient m a 
and what IS called the beau ideal 
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Another defect, not less considerable, roaj* be ob- 
served— Jt IS an error m perspective Tlie painter 
having placed the point of new too high, it follows 
that the plain on which the figures are disposed, does 
not appear pandlel to that of the lionaon, and that 
the lozenge shaped stones with which the door is 
paved, have a too uniform and geometrical appear- 
ance The effect of time on the picture has rendered 
tins defect still more apparent, aided, perhaps, by the 
bad quahty of the colours, so that the harmony winch 
the painting may at first have presented, is now m 
some measure destroyed The contrast of the white 
and black lotenge-shaped spots has now become 
greatly too strong, and they do not appear to fade 
towards the back-ground, as the laws of perspective 
require 

By cotnpanng this picture with that of the same 
artist subsequently described, few will ful to be eon- 
nneed that his talents were but little adapted to his 
toncal painting his strength undoubtedly lay in 
treating of familiar scenes 
This artist died at the age of thirt), just when be 
was beginning to nse to distinction IIis house hap- 
pened to be near a powder magatine, uhich unfor- 
tunately blew up, and killed him along with some of 
his pupils Although some objections have been 
mentioned to tlie perspective of the painting above 
desenbed, he was considered as excelling most of his 
cotcmporaiies m that department of his art He was 
bom at Delft, in 1C21, and the ncadent whidi d«- 
pnved him of life occurred in 1G5 1 

B’S.A'S'S list 
iFf5& /Har&fl 
ADIlIA^ VAb OSTADE 

OV WOOD lltiailT OVf FOOT TWO IWtHTS Nl^S 
rivTs ascADTn oxi foot ot* itcb 

Tills picture represents a large covered erection ap- 
propriated to the sale of fish, and this familiar scene 
IS obviously passing m some Dutch town, as maj be 
inferred from tlie costume of the persons introduced 
A considerable number of fishermen arc seen m the 
back ground, bringing tbeir fi®h to market, while 
women and old men arc wailing to rcccne tbeir bur- 
dens, and others are already occupied with the sale 


In the fore-ground one of the salesmen is seated at a 
coarse deal table, on which he is employed in laying 
out mious kinds of fish, and is about to dean them, 
as maybe supposed from the knife lying beside him, 
which he has just taken from the sheath hanging at 
his girdle Ilis attitude, half-open mouth, and the 
expression of his whole countenance, indicate that he 
IS speaking to some one not seen, and who is, no 
doubt, bargaining for the fish Aot far from him a 
woman, with a basket on her back, is coming for- 
ward to purchase a supply, m order that she may sell 
them again m the streets Still further back an old 
cook IS paying for what she has purchased to a 
dealer, remarkable for the plumpness of her figure 

This fine picture has so much truth that it may he 
presumed that Ostade copied the scene from nature 
The effect u striking The bright sunshine which 
falls on the figures in the back-ground is so u-dl 
managed that it does not impair the vigour of the 
more advanced part of the scene, but renders it ei en 
more expressive Nothing can be better painted or 
truer to nature than the fish on the table— the) wc 
quite illusory 

It was once exposed to sale in Pans, by MM 
PaiUct and Coders, and purchased for the govern 
ment by the managers of the Napoleon Musentn, for 
the sum of 4000 francs 

V s lizc 

rsiulspfus nnti ^rlcspDoius 

The serpent and club, the usual attributes of Escu 
lapius, leave no room for doubt that this is a statue 
of the Epidaunan god He is represented with a beard, 
although examples are to be found in ubich this is 
wantmg Hu breast and right arm are naked , the 
rest of his body is enveloped m a beaubful and ample 
drapery, which, thrown neghgently over the shoulder, 
enbrely conceals the left arm The small figure at 
his side represents Tdesphorus Tins Telesphonis 
was a celebrated doctor, to whom was ascribed not 
only the art of healing, hut even the power of fore 
telling future events Ills proper name was Eveme- 
non Pergamus gives instances of dmne honours 
having been payed to him, and he was supposed ti* 






preside over the convalescent He la usually repre- 
sented m the form here indicated-that is, under the 
g«re of a chdd, to intimate, perhaps, that m reco- 
vering from disease me return as it were to life The 
ranfle whieh usually covers him is i„ very bad ta” 
but It IS said to he emblematical of the care necessar^ 

.. be ahen y thoserecovenngfromsiehueas "" 
do Hicieir 

the sculptor We “ *» 


JJOMINeCHINO 




I'lKK tscutt 

-^SCatlff?’ ■: “'»>-»ted to 

goddess, and son m \Jot f ^ ^ 

‘he palace of his ancestors to f'”” 

•» ‘he tary of the dames, earrvin*”!"^"” “""‘‘y 
hopsehold god,, hi, f.n’„ “‘»"3 "“h him his 

historical subjects are mo, ‘hild— sorely few 

•hJfal pencil, but pe,ha™ ' “"“'n? a 

present greater diLLes m "'“'h 

“hart must be employed to'^'d 1 

the figures and i •''’‘"•rdness 

ahonld posses,-, ha't ate ' ‘hep 

•‘“■'■"S the venerable „m\l” r "“‘'"•h 

■"“"s of that beauty wS the re 

"toofVeaus herseLaatit “ 

“ajeshc form of ,E„ea, '"-’"gh lhatae 

hut that eiemtt '*■"”» or 

to to speak, Prophetie *'’""‘>1 be 

''h'ch ccnwed m h,m ? fetmvofBo ’ 

»e eonsid” °a*““ 

consaousness of n i it wiU , ] 

’“■‘“tmgma.j^^^jfwmenum.vg I 


[>^ /Eneas has already got beyiiiZi^;^ 
the nient of his palace He has hfted hi, faH,, i , 

^ »tet"'‘'mis "" “‘t 

. hands of Anchises, while the chdd s« t 

tuow ® ‘ 

’to T ’’“‘“‘t Partahes much of the loW J 

. Louis Caraeci, of which Domineohino hecm, . ,.,J 
rfter leaving that of Dems Cal.,rt I, „ . ' 1 

this eiroumslance which ha, led some to 
that It IS one of those paintings which, in tie 
are said to be executed in the first manner ofD(> 
•* minechino 

This picture is remarkable for beauty of design i J 
strength of colouring, and this ment is greatJje> 
hanced by the dignified expression of the diffm t 
I stating that it belongs toDoimts* 

Chino’s first manner, jt necessanlyMoirsthst heisi 

0 a Wcond, which is weD known to haye been tbeew 

h It was greatlj superior to his first His cirnn 
n tlesemng of notice, because it probabljra 

r e comparison of these two manners irbch £n* 
occasioned doubts regarding the onguiabty of tins 
I’ picture As this uncertamty has never been clortd 
op, it may be worth while to say a feu words on ti* 

1 subject 

. P'PPt'Pg was brought to France m 113) Ij 
d Crequi, ambassador at Rome At in 

«a , which happened in 1G38, it was purchased bj 
Inal Richelieu, who bequeathed it before Im 
cease, to Louis XIII , as an object of great wlat- 
® aioRature of Hannibal Caracciwas attached toil, 

** likely that it was purchased by the Manhd 
requi ;is fjjg proJmjjjQji juastcr 

reasons may be assigned for tlus false s gnaturt 
e first IS founded on the jealousv of hiscotemp 
w^T^ ^^ich Dominechmo was a victim dunogbs 
0 e ife, and it is easy to believe that his enewr* 
j inscribed the name of Caracci in order to depnn 
I n the honour of having produced such a wori 
® other rests on the friendship which Ilsnnti! 
sracciwas well known to entertain for Dommechun’- 
. appreciated his genius, and long W" 

ants him against the attacksofhi^asssJ 

m ^ be supposed that 

order to obtain for his friend and protegee the 
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means of disposing adrantageously of this picture, 
permitted Ins name to be affixed to it’ Sueb are the 
most plausible reasons that can be assigned for the 
signature of II Garacci, on the supposition that the 
picture was Dominechmo’s 

It seems most probable, however, that it is neither 
the production of H Caracci nor of Donunechino 
A rigorous comparison of it mth the works of these 
masters shows that it deviates in several respects from 
their ordinarj manner, and the author of theMusee 
de France is inclined to think that it is the work of 
Lionello Spada, a pupil of Caracci He states that 
when the pictures as placed, in the time of Louis 
AIII , in the king’s collection, no great skill was re 
quired to perceive that it was not the production of 
Caraca, and it was then supposed to have more re- 
semblance toDominechino’s manner It was accord 
inglf attributed to hiia, and this opinion was adopted 
by all subsequent writers on the fine arts H hen the 
Marshal de Crequi was at Rome m 1G33, Spada n-as 
but recently dead, and his reputation was not con 
firmed, as it has been since Some picture-dealer, a 
class of merchants nho are no way scrupulous m 
such matters, had probabi} affixed the signature of 
Cancel to enhance its sake, and the hlarslial be 
came the dupe of the imposture Since tint period, 
ample opportumties hare occurred of examining 
Spada’s works, which were previously little known in 
the western parts of Europe, and the result of the 
examination and comparison is, that this picture pre- 
sents the whole expression of Spada, the character of 
ffie mou’efs wfiicfi he was accusfomccf to ibffow, anrf 
his somewhat heai-y touch Tins assertion is ren 
dered more probable by the fact, tliat anotiier paint 
ing (lie Concert) winch had long been attributed to 
Dominecbino is now ascertained to be the work of 
Spada A certain autl or, while ascribing the picture 
to Dominecbino, justly remarks that it did not stand 
m need of the name of Caracci to recommend it, and 
it maj be added that Doniineclnno’s reputation is s» 
high, that it does not require to be augmented at the 
expense of one of his most celebrated pupils 

This pamting has been engraved in Pans bj Gciard 
Audran 


ipai&s's ascsir. 
liTentis anb ^bonts 
RUBEJiS 

VM'ITrO OV VMS BEICRT OVE FOOT MNE INCHES 
BBEASra TWO FEET SIX INCRES 

In this picture the great painter has represented 
Adonis sacnficing the tender caresses of I enus to 
indulge his passion for the chase In vain the goddess 
of beauty tries to fold her amorous arms around him 
in vain Cupid adds his mfantine strength to hi^ 
mother’s allurements Adorns \s inflexible He looks 
upon his divine mistress with a countenance full of 
meaning he promises a speedy return, but tells her 
that for the present his resolution is to depart His 
faithful dogs are gamboUmg before bun, the first two 
seem to reproach him lor the time lost m taking 
leave, and the third expresses Ins jov by leaping anti 
barking 

In regard to composition and colouring, this paint 
ing may be considered free from fault, but tl e stjW 
1 $ deficient in gracefulness, and there is a want of 
that idealism neccssarj in a subject altogether fabu 
loos and erotic It is not m such a manner as this 
that the poets have delineated the charms of \ enus, 
nor the elegant proportions of the son of Cynira 
Ihese are fine Dutch figures, but a glance is sufficient 
to show that they cannot be the gods and shepherds 
of Arcadia Before being conieyed to France, fins 
picture was in the H^gue Gallei^. and has jirobabli 
been restored to that collection 

s>2iitr3! iSHT 

^ Buttli ?53omnn 
MDTZU 

rMVTSO OK WOOD BKICHT TEN INCHES SIX LINES 
BEEADni M>,B IKCHES EIGHT LINES 

A WOMAN, turned towards the spectator, is seated 
with a drinking glass in one hand, and a pot of beer 
in flie otl cr the table on which she leans is covered 
with a piece of tapestry negbgentlv arranged and 
upon it are “placed a bquor bottle and tobacco-pipe, 
XOI. I N ^ 
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tlic httcr of winch is fts much used hy Putch women 
as hr the othef sex In the Lack-ground some furni- 
ture miy be noticed, and a clnroncy, the tablet of 
which IS supported hj* a naked figure, after the 
imnncr of a caryatide, and ornamented with ionic 
uses 

This composition w insignificant and unattraetire 
It may he lupposeil to lie only a portion of a picture 
Tlie features of the female, in no way interesting, and 
nearly destitute of expression, inspire no desire m the 
spectator to learn the subject of her reflection, or the 
object to which her attention is directed It is onlv, 
therefore, hy the allurements of an agreeable colour, 
by the deep shades of ehiaro-scuro, and spirited and 
skilful haniUing, tint this picture can command at- 
tcution Such IS the power of these fasanating de- 
partments of the art, tliat they alone suffice to create 
an iiilcrcst, and to obtain the honour of a distinguished 
plieem the most celebrated collections, for works not 
otherwise remarkable 

ir-T. 

&t (Patiln 

run no i>\ conTOw 

piifite e« rorrs* fluent ose roonirt tstutt, 

ii(«etii tnitttcs 

fur pentKl of St ^lartm’s msrtvnlotn, according to 
the legend, dates in the fourth year of the reign of I 
h\saan\\tT?<cstT£is V>cgenA3Ty smters a^one make ' 
meniion of tier, no trace of her lift being found m 
autl cntic Intory \cronling to their account, she 
was a Unman rirgin, desrenjed from parents who 
enjoyed l! c 1 ighest dirpii'ie* of the empire, and who 
] nifcssol the Chnitun religion She was brought up 
aecordmg to the pnneiples i f that religion, became 
an erp! an at a tery early age , disposed of alt her 
rfTecls.and dutnhuted them to the poor, and ber Only 
rmploimenl was to sene the Ixird 
Tlrxc ammnts add, that at the beginning of the 
fftli I'crteculion, si e was seiied while jn ehurcb bs 
tlree r'^'em of lie emperor, who interrupted her 
deroii ns.by o*dcnflg her to follow them, and prepare 
loo^'er sicTifec 1 1 tie temple of \p<dl<j MicolieTcd, 


and as she entered the temple, she is said to base 
made the sign of the cross On the instant of her 
doing so, a Tiolent earthquake shook the town in 
which this scene was passing, a part of the temple 
fell down, the statue of Apollo was oertumed and 
broken, and the pagan priests, as well as a great part 
of the people present at the sacrifice, were buned be- 
neath the mins Tins miracle did not open the eyes 
of the persecutors of St Martin she was condemned 
to suffer the most excruciating torments Her 
punishment, however, was delayed for a few days, 
and she was taken to the temple of Diana , upon 
entering winch she likewise made the sign of the 
cross At that moment the dexil rushed out of the 
temple with a dreadful noise, a devouring fire came 
down from heaven, and consumed the statue and 
temple of Diana, whose priests, with their assistants, 
were huned m Uie nuns 

Pietro da Cortona has excluded from his compo- 
sition every thing connected with these tn o ei ents of 
a homblc or disgusting nature. lie has represented 
the saint kneeling on the pile of wood, which was no 
(louht prepared for her execution Her hands pressed 
upon Iicr breast, and her eyes nosed to hcaicn, indi- 
cate that she IS giiing thanks to Heaven for the pro- 
tection and support which hate been vouchsifed to 
her A group of cherubim appearing in the clouds, 
intimates that theDeitj receives tliecxpressionofher 
I pious gratitude Tlie rest of the composition repre- 
I sents the ruins of the temple, in which the flames are 
1 stdl burning, together with the altar, the statue of the 
I goddess, and the preparations for the sacrifice The 
pnests and people are either 'killed or Iia\-c fled In 
tlie back-ground arc seen a few trees and elegant 
buddings 

Tins subject appears to have had great attraction 
in the eyes of I'lelro da Cortona, or perhaps this was 
one of his favoiiTite saints , for he has often repeated 
it, and these repetitions \-ur\ only sn the accessories 
In the galkry of Florence there is an impression of 
an engraving hy Robert Delaunay, m irhich the saint 
IS likewise represented on 1 er knees, hut rcsliii" on 
the rums of the temple, and of the statue of Diana* 
thedicnibim arc not introduced 

Indisiduais skilled in the arts eonsidcr that it is hy 
R mistake that thccngrasing alluded to hears the title 
of “ Tnumph of it. Agnes ” Tlie circiinistances at- 
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tending tlie martyrdom of tJicse two nrgins are too 
dissimilar to admit of their being confounded It 
should also be considered that Pietro da Cortona has 
never chosen for his subject tlie punishment of this 
saint, because itrarely happens that sucli compositions 
do not present something too repulsive for the spec- 
tator to look on them with pleasure He u satisfied 
by merelj indicating what was to follow, by the fag- 
gots, sword, and iron bar, which he scattered on the 
ground » 

Tins artist (whose proper name was Pietro Berro* 
tini) was horn at Cortom, m 159C lie went to 
Rome at an early age, and studied the works of the 
master spirits of painting with such success, that 
while yet a ler) joung man, he produced the two 
celebrated works of the Rape of the Sabines and a 
Battle of Alexander He became at last tlie chief of I 
the Roman and Florentine schools, but tlus distmc- 
tion must be qualified by the admission that it was at 
9 period when these scliools had seiseirhat d^e> 
nerated from their former fame Facility now re- 
placed genius, and the whole object aimed at was to 
form a union of what would please tlie eye The 
contrast of members replaced expression , a multi- 
tude of figures wras preferred to a selection of such as 
were necessary , the folds of the drapery, sometimes 
multiphed beyond measure, at other times broad, 
vague and indeterminate, concealed the forms m an 
unmeaning manner, merely tliat there might be more 
opportunity for enlarging or decreasing tbebghtsand 
shades at pleasure, and that a hroidcr field might be 
obtained for bntliant but filsc colounng, fitted to 
please the eve, and conceal, b) its pleasing illusions^ 
the absence of truth and nature It may therefore 
be affirmed that Pietro da Cortona, though endowed 
With undoubted talent, contnbuted to ntnte the good 
stjlc He was likewise an architect, and the same 
observations which have been made m regard to bis 
paintmg wdl ajiply to his architecture As an in- 
stance, are maj mention the church of St Martin, 
in Rome, at the foot of the capitol, built after his 
design, and which he named his beloted dmighter 
At his death, which tookplacc in 3 GC£>, be bequeathed 
all his effects to tins church, amounting, it O said, to 
200,000 Roman crowns Many of Ins best works 
arc m the Barbenni Palace, at Rome, and others in 
the Palazzo Pitti, at Florence. 


ai 


? 5 faii of an ©lit iUnn 
REMBRANDT. 

AV OTAl riCTCAK PAIHTED OV tASTASg HEIGHT TWO »tl,T 
TUaST I>CflE8, 8KXADTU OVW TOOT gJX INCHEfi 

Remdrasdt has here represented the head of an old 
man, his forehead furrowed mth wnnkles, and of no 
TCT) gracious aspect Although of little interest to 
a general observer, this head has justly attracted the 
attention of pamters, on account of the artistical skill 
which has been exerased on jt No mention is anj_ 
where made of the individual whom it is intended to' 
represent 

5*aiATrS 1L.STSS. 

©iie 'Crijimpfc of j^lora 
N POUSSIN 

rAiNttc 04 CA4VA*a nrirttr loia prn six ihCHti 
SSEA&TU, IE>r4 rttt two I^CHXk 

Accordiso to the mythology of the Greeks, anymph 
of the fortunate islands, named Chlons, secured t le 
affection of Zephyrus This amiable god earned her 
off and made her his wife For her sake he suspended 
the progress of time, and consequently surrounded 
her with eternal spring, at the same time clotlung her 
features with unchangeable youth This allegory is 
one of the most ingenious and agreeable w'hich the 
brilliant fancy of the Greeks has left to us Tiie 
name of Chlons, however, has since become tnvial 
by the abuse made of it by poets, particularly those 
of more modem date From the sixteenth to the 
middle of the eighteenth century, scarcely a sonnetteer 
can be found whose insipid muse does not fatigue 
out ears with stanzas to Chlons 
Hie Clilons of the Greeks >s the same divinity 
which the Latins honoured under the name of Flora, 

^o whom Sacred honours w ere paid es en among the 
Sabines Altars dedicated to her worship existed 
among the Romans as far back as the foundation of 
fliB city, and were erected by Tatius Ovid states 
that jt was in honour of her that the Floral games 
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were instituted, and that she receii ed from her hns 
hand the empire of flowers After the establishment 
of Christianity, attempts were naturallymade to throw 
ridicule on the heathen deities Flora was not for 
gotten, and Lactanlins affirms that she was a -woman 
of dissolute manners, who had become nch by her 
abandoned life, and that the senate enrolled her 
among the gods because she made the republic her 
heir This opimon is countenanced by Ainobus, St 
Augustin, and some other ivnters Vossins and 
Bayle are mehned to think that they have confounded 
Flora with the courtezan Acca Laurenfaa, and that 
they were led to this error by witnessing the been 
tiousness which prevailed at the celebration of the 
Floral games , hut these games may he said rather to 
have afforded a pretext for s-uch indulgence than to 
have liad that as their motir-e 
In whatsoever way this question may be settled, it is 
the tnumpli of this goddess which Poussin has here 
represented Flora is seated qn a chariot drawn by 
cupids She ts preceded and followed by shepherds 
and shepherdesses, having their heads bound with 
flowers, or carrying baskets filled with the gifts of 
spring, which they present to the goddess and strew 
on her path Cupids are horenng over her head, 
and are about to crown her with garlands Two 
happy lovers, stretched at ease upon the grass, ate 
looking with complacency upon tins rural festival 
Tlie sentimental philosophy which we find m all 
the compositions of this distinguished artist, has led 
him to introduce a soldier, who advances boldly to 
the cat of Flora she seems by her look and gesture 
to he inviting him to follow her This is an ingenious 
and affecting method of expressing the hhnd fury of 
man, who waits till the season of Flora’s return, in 
order to give the signal for battle Alas ‘ the painter 
seems to say , is the e&Tth to he covered with roses 
only that it may he inundated vnth blood* 

It IS to be lamented that, m this picture, a higher 
colouring has not been adopted, to give more effect 
to the gracefulness which Poussin has diffused over 
Its composition And why did he not suppress the 
ttt 0 reclining figures in front, who interfere with the 
group preceding the triumphal carj But with these 
defects, what beauty is observable in the details* 
hat lieautiful forms and diversity of agreeable ex 
prcssion in all the youthful maidens and hively dnl 


dren! In the shepherdess especially w ho is lifting 
flowers from the ground, there is a delicacy of thought 
and a fascinating naivete, which cannot be too much 
praised The accuracy and fixroness of the drawing 
ttU-thonxe us to suppose that this picture was eve 
coted about the same time as the Rape of the Sa- 
bines, which, like this, is somewhat deficient in har 
iDOny 

It formerly belonged to the ancient collection of 
the kings of France, and more recently was placed m 
the Museum of Versailles 


iPKi AITS 

'CkibtthiS — SitRtht 

Tidbbios 18 represented m this statue clothed in the 
Roman toga This piece of antiquity is very pre- 
aous, on account of the admirable manner in which 
the drapery is executed It is perhaps impossible to 
unite m one figure a greater degree of tavte, delicacy, 
and boldness of execution it must he the work of 
one of the most skilful artists The emperor is re- 
presented as addressing an audience — 

la act to spealc en 1 graceful \ a\es h s baad 

The head is not the original one, but it is not less 
ancient than the rest of the statue, and has a perfect 
resemblance to the medals and other authentic por 
traits whidi have been handed down to us of this 
emperor, as well hnowm for his capncious and tyran- 
nical government as for the cruelties and debaucheries 
which polluted bis reign This statue hanng been 
found in the island of Capn, which Tiberius preferred 
as a place of residence to Rome, and where he lived 
almost constantly dunng the last years of his life, it 
may be supposed to he one of those which the flattery 
of his parasites presented to him, the greater part of 
which were destroyed by tlie indignant populace after 
his death This was no doubt the common fate of 
aB the images of the Ccesars who had dishonoured 
the impenal purple It was mutilated, as the head 
could not be found As this figure holds a sceptre 
OTMipio in the left hand, which is usually the case with 
the statues of emperors and those who obtained tn- 
vmiphs, additional probability is given to the suppo 
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sition that this can be no other tlian 'Hbcnus The 
scipio, however, 15 not always the emblem oi supreme 
power. It is n common ornament in fniimphs. TJie 
tnumphing indindual carried the laurel in hw right 
hand, and in the other the Roman eagle on the top of 
a spear It is well hnoim to have been the ens^ of 
the legions Tins scipio, Oicrcfore, may only be the 
shaft of the spear 

This statue was in the Vatican before Buonaparte’s 
invasion of Italj it was earned hy him to France, 
and has since been restored to its former receptacle 

"ITistintJon of tf)r l^fraln 
SEBAST 1 A^ DEL FIOMBO 

PAINTtP OS WOOD A'«D TBAMrtRRtB TO CAXTAttl niiOHT 
rirx rccTi uicADTn Ttiate rcer cccicv l^cuB* 

Ip it were ashed what qualities an artist ought to 
possess in order to bring the execution of a pietorc 
as near perfection as possible, the greatest painters I 
mil reply that he ought to add coirectness of draw- 
ing to beauty of colouring This union, however, is 
most diiHcult to nttain, and is rarely met with m the 
lame indiudual Is this an i/npcrfcction of nature, 
or does it not rotlier arise from the injudicious sj-s 
tern pursued m schools, by which joung pupils are 
too often made to attach thcjn«elics to the study of 
one department of their art to the evdusion of others’ 

Tlie sight of tins admirable picture exntcs a pun 
ful feeling in the mind of one conversant with the 
historj of the fine arts he recollects that it is the 
offspring of jealousy, that iile passion whidi ought 
to be tlie evclusli e attribute of ignorance, and which, 
at all ticties dtshonounblc and odious, becomes pre 
eminentlj revolting when it premils oier men of 
supenor minds Besides its intrinsic merits, this 
painting is interesting as proving that tw 0 great artists 
maj unite their talents m order to produce a perfect 
work, and that the culpable desire of destroying flic 
fame of n ri\*al sufficed to form a bond of connexion 
between two men who could each attorn to edebnty 
without the aid of the other 

The extensive and continually increasing fame of 
llaphael was beginning to dim the lustre of that of 
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Michael Angelo Tlus subhme draughtsman felt 
Gonsaous of what he wanted to enable him to cope 
xnth his rival , and this deficiency onlj made him the 
niOTc eager to carry off the crown which all Rome 
assigned to the youthful painter, who threatened to 
depnre Florence of the supremacy which she had 
long enjoyed in the art of pamtmg For this pur 
pose he called to his aid Sebastiano Veneziano, who, 
brought up mthe school of BcUini, and subsequently 
perfected by Gioigione, had acquired that power of 
nch and nvid colounng which nature has lavished 
on tltc I’enetian painters The picture of the Visi 
tation was the result of this singular association , sin 
gular especially on tlie part of an accomphshed mas 
ter who had hitherto looked with an eye of disdain 
on every one who painted m oil It were much to 
be desired that the preservation of this picture had 
beat such as to enable us to determine whether the 
jealousy of Michael Angelo had attained its object, 
but, judging from its present appearance, it is easy to 
believe that when the picture was fresh, tlie compa 
nson must liave been h-izardous to Raphael, since 
even wow the grandeur of the design and beauty of 
the colounng counterbalance the admiration rrliich is 
so justly due to the celebrated Roman 
Michael Angelo and Sebastian del Fiombo have 
represented in this work the interview of the t irgm 
with Elizabeth, at the moment when these two holv 
women were congratulating each other on the happv 
event which lad brought them together Behind 
the ^ irgin are seen tw 0 Jewish women who have ac 
compauied her Behind Elizabeth, but on a more 
remote plain, an old man is seen descendmg tlie steps 
of a peristyle, and seems to be pointing out to others 
that accompany Inm the nature of the internew, and 
explaining the mystery It may be supposed to be 
Zachanas whom the painters have wished to repre- 
sent A landscape, ornamented with nch buddings, 
occupies the hack ground of the picture 

Few paintings hare a more noble cliaracter than 
this Thehead of the Virgin is suhhme, and compa 
rable to the most beautiful creations of pamtmg , the 
hands are admirably drawn, and the draperies iti a 
style truly xlTic^ael Angelesqiie The small figures in 
the bach ground also partake of the same breadth 
and dignity winch at that period chanctenzed the 
Florentine school, and which, unhappdy, perhaps 
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occasioned its decline, since the followers of this cele 
brated designer, not possessing a genius like Ins, nor 
equal to the admiration they bore him, ha>e done 
outrage to his style while attempting to imitate it 
If Michael Angelo be sublime in this production, 
Sebastian Veneziano also merits praise He must 
needs be a great painter who succeeded in investing 
this picture with all the allurements of colour with- 
out impairing the purity of such a matchless desi^mcr, 
and retaining the expression which he gtiTC to the 
figures uninjured As he had such an important 
share in producing this chef d’auvre, and as Michael 
Angelo, in other instances, attached little importance 
to oil painting, (as formerly mentioned,) this is the 
only picture to which Sebastian del Piombo affixed 
hts name It is one of the oldest m the collection of 
the French crown, and adorned the palace of Ton- 
tamhleau, in the reign of Francis I 
It has been mentioned above that tins picture was 
originally painted on wood, and has been transferred 
to canvass Had it uot been for this admirable inven- 
tion, It would long since have penal ed For many 
jears it was set aside as unfit for public exhibition 
Whether from want of care, bad usage, or age, it 
had been divided into three pieces, and numerous 
scales had been detached from it directions were 
therefore given that it should be transferred to 
canvass, the scales were coUected with the utmost 
care, and the restoration is as complete as possible, 
and surpasses vliat could reasonably hare been hoped 
for Thus, what remains of this magnificent work, 
one of those which can be attnbuted with greatest 
certainty to Michael Angelo, is in sufficiently good n 
CQtidiUon to endure for centuries It wiU serve for 
the study of future generations, and wdl hold the 
honourable place due to it among the most admired 
productions of painting 


rifamb pnstmm, Is „ n, ,5, 

gerbeant vandee eecehodt 

riD Ov CANTA'S HEIGHT TBBSS 7EET six IBCHES 

T«« ™b,„t of lh„ p.rt„„ la^ert'orL 


Elkanah was the son of Jeroliam , he belonged to 
the tnbe of Levi, and dwelt at Ramathaim zophim 
He had two wives, named Hannah and Peninnah 
The latter had made him tlie father of many children, 
but the former seemed condemned to barrenness 
One da) when he repaired vuth all his familj to 
Shiloh, where the tabernacle was, to sacnfice to the 
Lord, Hannah seeing Peninnah’s children seated at 
table beside their mother, and Elkanah offering them 
portions of the meat which remained from the sacn- 
fice, could not refrain from shedding tears and be- 
vraibng her want of chddren Her husband, who 
loved her tenderlj, tried to console her, but in vain 
She put her confidence in the Lord , repaired to the 
tabernacle, prayed earnestly to God that she might 
become a mother, and made avow that if she had a 
man-cbild, to consecrate him w holly to tlie semee of 
the altar The high pnest Eli, who was seated be- 
fore the tabernacle, surprised at lieanng tins woman 
repeat the same pra)cr so often, supposed that too 
much wine had impaired her reason, and recom- 
mended her to depart Slic answered that she had 
drunk neither wane nor strong drink, but that she 
was of a sorrowful spirit because she had no child 
Touched b) her grief, the high priest told her to de- 
^rt m peace, and that God would grant her desire 
SheTelurncd to lier husband fall of joy and hope, 
and licr washes w ere m due time fulfiUed She gave 
birth to a son vv liom she named Samuel, that is, asked 
of God Hannah kept the vow she had made and 
conswrated the child to the Lord, putting him under 
the charge of Eli 

It u llie preiertM.oii of this child to the h>.h 
pnest that the painter ]ms represented m such m 
execllenl manner Tl,o compos,!, on „ s,mple end 
noble Tl.e h,gh pnest ,s seated, and Ins nttstude ,s 
fullof dit^itp Ihe mjstenous end ‘d,m ,ehg,„„s 

light ustlinhich he ,s surrounded.seemstoadd still 

more to h,s .Ugus, a„d pntnnrchal mem Simphc.tv 
piety me eonspicoous m the fignre of Elkanah 
He IS eeoompnmed bj some domestics, oho come to 
mtfe the oaenng of three measures „f„„e nnd of 

knMhng on the steps th.t lead to the throne She 

favour rf th” h 1'^°" '““'"“tit >»m to the 

t^r of the high priest Ever; tl mg m this com 
position judiciously concmed end clesrlj brought 
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out. It A'nndcr l^cUiout amonj; the first 

Dutch nrtJ'l^ both as & punter and a culounst 

.\n inspcrljoii of the abo>c pjclwrc wjll prob-J/Ij* 
Ttcall to most fibscrrcfs the manner of Itembmnilt. 
Ecckliout iiidceJ was a rcry close imitator of tlie 
master just named, and tras naturallj led to beenme 
so by belli!’ bronglit «p in lus bcIum! lie Ras 
pnnapalJr employed in portraits, and sras com- 
mended for llie jHiiTer be disphvcd of expressing the 
mental ebararter m tbc features Although upon 
the whole an artist of scrj inferior power to Rem- 
iimruit, be excelled him in some qualities, particu- 
larlj in transjwrenej of eolounng, more appropriate 
expression, and cleaniess of back-ground Ills pnn- 
apal def<.cts are, inaccuney of design, srant of ele- 
gance, and inattention to propnetj of costume, lie 
was born at .\msterdara in IfiJl, and ibed in tbc 
same place in XC^i One of lus finest srotks, after 
Rembrandt’* manner, is Ibe Tnumpb of Monloeai, 
which IS in the collection of (be Maniuis of Rule 
.Knothei is in the isosscssion of the Duke of 
&utlicrhnd 

Tile inansgen of the French Museum porehased 
the picture aboTC desenlied at a public sale, ami it is, 
no doubt, itill in tbe public collection at Pans 


“ s./ ns irrs. 

^Ipollo /llasagrifs— Viator 

nitoiiT riT< rtif tik isciits 

Tuts statue, ofpenlelic marble, does not possess a 
scry liigb degree of menl as a piece of sculpture 
.\nt»juancs are iiiebncd to tbinlt tint it is an ancient 
copy of tbc .\ polio Citfiandes of Tiinsribules, w/iicli 
is/ceti at Rome under tbe portico of Octasins, srith 
the nine innscs of I’inhscus 'llns ^lussgctcs, ©r 
leader of tbc (boir of tbc muscs, is amgingnndaccom- 
pinnog liimsolf on the Ijrc lie i* clothed in n 
long tunic confined bj a gmllc, and Ins cbhmys, 
fixed to bit sbuuldcrs, h ibrosrn backwards Vis- 
conti informs us that tins mode of dress Mas appro- 
pnated to tbc cilbandcs, or plaj ers on tbt-fljre 
Tills sintuc wns found in 1771 at Tiioli, m the 
countrj-liouse of Cassius, called tbc Piacclh tli 


Cassio Tlic bead, crowned with laurels, has been 
fitted on, but is that belonging to tbc statue Tlie ngbt 
arm and a part of tbc lyre are modem restorations 
Apollo received tbe surname of Musagctcs, be- 
cause lie was supjKtscd to be the conductor of the 
muses, but be sras not the onl) god distinguished 
|j) that appellation It is likewise given to Hercules, 
and he was honoured under that name at Rome ns 
well as in Greece One author informs us that 
C Futsius caused a temple to be built to Hercules 
Musagctcs, near the circus of Flamimus, and that 
the statues of tbc muses were placed in it Hercules 
Muvagetes It rcjircsentcd holding a lyre in one band, 
and tbc other resting on his club 


f\ iTntmpritt tfttlblng Otlitrs 

GhKAIlD TnunuuG 
U 

r<ixTi» «s «ooa uiioRT, rve ri>T{ sisabtii. ess ro«T 
I TSS IKtHti 

I 

I Tims trumpeter has entered somenbat unicasotiablj, 
' and has mlcmipted an interesting com mation , but 
being charged with a message, be must needs deliver 
It Tins is one of the tricks which Bcllona some- 
times amuses herself m plaj mg upon Venus Tlic 
oflicer represented is no doubt troicllmg mtb his 
iV^/nent lie hat a.Vpv* nr thts cAaovilw, iW nww 
kcl and haicrsack banging on the wall, his salwe 
and mantle tbrowTi on tbc top of tbc bed , tbc osier 
Iiottloftbc drinking cup, and las pistols, Ij mg on the 
table, all indicate tViat bis abode m tins mn will not 
belong. A joutig lady ?ns comefo meet him She 
IS half reclining on the floor, both her arms risting 
carelessly on tbe left knee of the ofiicer, whose hand 
IS placed on her shoulder. As everything leads us 
to bebeve that these figures are portraits, it roaj be 
presumed that this lady is the oflicer’s wife , for wc 
cannot suppose that a female, whose dress indicates 
tbat fllic w of some rank, would hasc allowed herself 
to be painted m sucb a fnmihar posture, unless she 
Jind borne to the officer the relation alluded to The 
trumpeter has come in unexpectedly Tlie officer 





ha, read the letter delivered to li.m, and seema to 1 cmmmtted the mpmdtnee to entangle himaelt amcrns 
be aabng tome qn.etiona the ddaee of Clicia, and prepared an «.y v.etory 

The singular position of the lady is the onl} cit- tor Ina ailveraarj The result of that famous day 
eumstanee wh.eh confers some interest on thra pic min, demaite It mas follorred hj the total disper- 


tnre Bat for that, the scene mould be cold and aion of Uie formidahle army of the Persians , opened 
almost unmeaning, but the pantomime Is of ej- Pp to Atoander the toad to Tyre, and dehvered 


trem. truth, and the espreas.on i. full o! dignity If into Ina hands not only the eamp, the Kaggage, and 
the heads are portraits, as supposed, the poitrails tteamms of Darius, but also «,e mother, mile, and 


must be admirable 

This picture forms part of the old collection of the 
Stadtholdcr 


cbildren, of tl»e unfoTtunatc and fugitive nionarch 
History, or rather Quintus Curtius, has celebrated 
the clemency of Alevaniler on this great occasion, 


Terburg uas one of those fortunate painters to and the visit he made to his, 'wigust captives But 
whom riches and honours come early Initiated for the sake of historical truth ue must remember 
I in the art by his father, nnd improved bj a visit to what is said by Aman, the most veracious of the 

' Italy, he soon became celebrated for his portnits, histonans who treat of lUevander, who seems to 

which were esteemed for their chaste and natunl throw some doubt on the fact, and contents himself 
colouring, and striking resemblance After visiting with remarking, that if we have not authority ftn 

many countries of Europe, (England among others,) behcnng it, we should, for the honour of human 

1 e went, in 1618, to the congress of Munster, where nature, ot least wish it to he true But whether 

he was remarked for his splendid stjle of hnng the occurrence was real or fictitious, it is so full of 

Wnle there, he painted the portraits of all the dignity and interest as to be well calculated to kindle 
plenipotentiaries attending the congress, forming the genius of such a painter as Le Brun, and when 
a ltrj,e picture, which passes for his masterpiece we look on the scene as he has depicted jt, every 
The King of Spun invited him to his coart,andcon- feeling heart vnU he inclined to repeat the wish of 
ferred on him the honour of knighthood Tl is I Aman 


honour brought him atiU more into fashion, and he 
became the favourite painter of the ladies Unfor* 


Accompanied by Hephteslion, his denrest fnend, 
I Alesander comes to re assure and eonsolethe discon 


tunately the agreeable qualities both of his person solatc family of the unfortunate Darius Sisigambis, 
and mind alarmed the jealousy of the Spaniards, deceived by the handsome figure and stately bearing 
and he was obliged to lease the country He uf Hepbwstion, takes him for the conqueror, and 
returned to his native country, and died it Deventer throws herself at lus feet The painter has seized 
m 1G81 the moment when the queen is making an excuse 

for her mistake, and Alexander kindly replying, 

"No, my mother, you are not mistaken, for he also 
assSKS Alexander” Near Sisigambis appears the 

queen, her daughter-in law, presenting her son to 
Jpanulp of Latins at tgc Jpect of ^IcxBtVbtl hero with a timid and suppliant innd, and 

behind her Statira and her young sister, daughters 
LEBRUN of Dsnus, bathed m tears Greek and Persian 

PAIMEB ov CASVASS sviqHT rE«T i»* ,«■ womcii, cuxiuchv, alaies, and an Egyptian priest, 
BaEADTB tsutsev EtcT vxM meBss ’ compose the suite of the princesses, and these per 

, V V .1 , . sonages evince by their attitudes the various emo 

T„n ™i„,r ,b,cb Afa.nder obta.n.d « Ihe W „r fe„. vubmrts.on. artonrthmmt, bone, 

ZZ yZZ 'rtti rtlneh they are respectoely agt.ated 

rt "not I rrhaHle b ‘iS pictoe m the 

rtna not , „ lh, a tattle, however, that he requ.nrJto palace of Fonta.nble.n IVhtle engaged at the 

employ all the ,.e„„ees oi a great e.p.a.n Danas Ion., AIV treated h.m w.th the^ame conde- 
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scendmg favmli-\nty \?h\ch Charles V before lam 
had shown an example of m respect to Titian Every 
day he came to watch the progtess of the work, and 
sometimes remained two hours while the painter 
was employed 

Tlie Family of Danas will always be enumerated 
among the most perfect of the chef d’ ceuvres which 
the French school has produced, on account of the 
dignity of the composition, and its staking propriety, 
together inth vancty and truth of expression The 
painter hassojudiciouslyend profoundlyreflectedon 
the subject, that he has impressed on the countenance 
of each indmdual the precise shade of misfortune 
which his condition entails upon him by the cats 
strophe of Danns and along with this the general 
effect has been admirably calculated 

It 18 probable, and the fine engraving of Gerard 
Edelmck seems to confirm the fact, that onginoJly 
Le Bnin had allowed more space to lus composition 
but in order to adept it to the place it formerly ' 
occupied in the apartments of Versailles, the upper 
part of the tent and some ‘icccssones at tbe sides I 
were suppressed ! 

Perhaps a severe ertue rosy find fault with this 
work as being somewhat too theatrical , but, however 
this may be, its ments are sufficient to entitle it to 
a place in the first rank of the best historical pic* 
turcs If tlie rioientinc and Uoraan, schools afford 
productions of more grandeur of design and bolder 
execution, they oko present anaciironisms offensive 
both to learning and reason Tins error Le Bnm 
was always able to guard ngamst, and his compost 
tions will always entitle liun to a high place, as wcH 
as hiS master Poassrn, among the greatest painters 
of which Europe can hoast since the rental of the 
fine arts 

^ttUers’ CTcnts 

SEBkSTIA^ BOURDON 

rAi''rcB~os -WOOD hsicbt, tweltx inches mxhiims 
Baexora «ve roor six i.vche* 

UvdEb one of the tents some soldiers are seated, 
whose long beards, neglected hair, disordered dress, 


and sinister appearance, render them more like bn 
gands than regular military "Uith due regard for 
tlve national honour, the author of the Musee de 
Prance protests against them being considered French 
soldiers Thej are playing at cards on an mverted 
barrel In the front a female is seated, with her 
hick leaning upon a tree She has an infant on her 
knee, to whom she has been giving such She holds 
a glass in her nght hand, into which a joung girl is 
pounng soDi^ dnnk Cooking utensils are lying 
on her left, and a barrel is seen behind the tree on 
which she 18 leaning A horseman is entering the 
other lent, while a man is drawing a flagon of wme 
from a cask for a traveller who is half concealed by the 
pillar supporting tbe beam over which the canvass of 
the pnncipal tent is thrown From this pillar hangs , 
a paltry sign, on which are the words Bon Vint 
JG43, the year no doubt m which ^ihe picture vras 
executed 

It 2S of a very agreeable colour TIic subject, and 
the great truth with which the scene is handled, 
prove that the author had seen some service In 
fact, his circumstances were so reduced while at 
Rome that he was obliged to cnlut 

We shall afterwards give a sketch of the life of this 
pointer, accompanied with a portrait from a pomtins 
by himself 


XipifstTim IJoruaft of t&t ^lar^uis iTlonrahc 
VANDk KE 

rAl'CTED ON CAHEaSE HCIBIII VSS rSET TWO INCHES 
BEEAOTa EErSN FEET 

This portrait has been always esteemed one of the 
most valuable productions of this pnnee of portrait 
pamtm, audits celebrity has been extended by the 
beautiful engraviag executed by Raphael Moighen 
It must have been painted after Vandyke’s return 
from Italy, since it exhibits all the dehcate colounng 
of the Venetian school, and the artist must bare 
been inspired fay the recollection of the beautiful 
landscapes of Titian Of all his productions, it is, in 


vot f 
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fact, that -which approachta Tiearest to the manner 
of that great artist, and e>f«n th€ most sblf'al judges 
might be mcbncd to attribute it to Titian himself, if 
the figure oMIonMclohad not afforded jncontestnblft 
proof that the whole worL must have come from the 
band of tandpke 

The painting affords a front <iew of Moncado on 
horseback, with a baton in Jus hand, and 1ms head 
uncoTOred, ho seems to be just coming out of a 
forest towards the close of the dap 

It IS to be regretted lliat the head has suffered 
somewhat by the unskilful attempts at restoration, 
to -which It had heen subjected when, in the gslierp 
of Pnnee Braschi Tlie original studj, sketched by 
the artist before executing the portrait, still exists, 
and it IS to be wished that it should be consulted 
whencier steps are taken to repair this fine work 
Tlie necessity fqr remoring the dull tints produced 
by the pencils 6f restorers, and which disdgure the 
1 eauty of the picture, is obnons 
Francis dc Moncado, better known m biston by I 
the name of Marquis d’ A.ytone, whose feotures 
1 andj kc has prescircd with so much truth, obtained 
cansidcrable cclcbntj both as a wamor and a states 
man He n ss descended from one of the most ancient 
families of Spain, whose ongin can be traced back- 
-wards as far as the ancient dukes of Baiana lie 
was the son of Gaston de Moncado, Marquis d’ Ay 
tone, grand '^eneschal of krragon , and of Catherine 
de Moncido, sprung from another branch of the 
same tllustnous lioiise His mtural disposition as 
well as his education inclined him to the profession 
of arms , and while still verv young, he serred as a 
colonel m the Low Countnes 

He soon left the land for the marine service, and 
commanded the naval forces which the King of 
Spam was obliged to raise, m order to defend the 
coast of Flanders against tlie tnvoada of the Hutch 
In tl IS command lie was completely successful, and 
ahloush his deet was grcaltj inferior to that of his 
opponents, he succeeded in defeating all then under 
takings 

''oract me aftcTwards, Fbilip Ik appointed him 
his ambassador at tl c court of Ferdinand II This 
cwil wj, -was the means of obtaining him distin- 
piisl ed I onour lie was one of the few diplomatic 
niniisters who, while tl cj manaje succcasfuUt the 


affaua of their own court, find the means of render 
mg unpoitant semces to the princes with whom thef 
reside, and it was m consequence of these services 
that the Emperor obtained the subtnissLan of tha 
famous Betblem Gabor, pnnee of Transvlvania It 
was also to Moncado’s skilful negotiation that he 
was indebted for the treaty of peace which he con 
duded with the King of Denmark, the election of 
his son Ferdinand HI to the crown of Hungary, 
and the election by the Hunganan nobility of 3 
palatine, who put in force the diets which had so 
long fallen into desuetude It was at his special 
intetcessioti also that the Emperor easily succeeded 
in obtaining the assistance which Philip IV solicited 
for the -war of aueccssion from the duchies of Mm 
tua and Montferrat 

These iniportont successes secured the gratitude 
I of the King of Spam, and he was appointed com 
mander in chief of the Spmisb army m Flanders, 
under tlie orders of the Infanta Isabella Hts pru 
dence, conciliator) spirit, and personal affabilit), 
enabled hiiu to subdue every revcduUotiaty tendency 
which appeared in these countries 

After the death of Isabella, he was noiuitiated 
intenm go>emor of the Iiow Countnes, uutil the 
arnial of the Cardinal, the Infant Dom Ferdinand 
Although very -onfavooribly circumstanced, hating 
tl ith him onl j a few troops, and these in such a state 
of destitution that he was obliged to pro-iidc for 
them out of his own private resources, yet lie mani 
Tested so mucl^ akdl and yyMae-vmnce, that he sue 
ceeded m gaming m advantage over the Prince of 
Orange, one of the most espenenceci generals of his 
time, and prei ented tlie dismemberment of the pro 
nnces intrusted to his care 
He died some time after the arrival of the Cardinal, 
in thejear 16^3 To his military and diplomatic qua 
Uties he added a great \ove for hterature, and'’ cul- 
tivated it with assiduity He left tuo irorfcs, -nhicJi 
eojoved some reputation at that tune One of 
tliem'isthe histor) of the expeditions of tbo Catalans 
and Arragonesc into Asia and Greece, the other, 
uhich is written in Litin, ts a historj of the Monas- 
tcry of Montferrat 
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and accordingly applie^ Ivinvaelf to portraits Hw 
success m this branch was so great that the most 
distingnished indmduals liasteTied to >na 'wor^ 
room, and he speedily reahsed considerable wealth 
Charles II desired his ambassador at the Hague to 
mvite him to came over and establish himself m 
England but these adiantageous offers Netschcr 
was obliged to decline > for altbongh stdl yoxtog, taa 
health Was very delicate, and he was almost always 
unwell Indeed he died not long after this proposal 
had been made to him, at the ago of forty five, leav- 
ing a fortune of more than 80,000 florins 
He Was atrowgly wwliwed, as has brai already 
intimated, to devote himself to the composition of 
subjects from Honi'in historj , necessity alone drove 
him to portraits Here the softness of his touch, | 
harmonious colouring, and admirable address in 
representing drffcten.t sfaffs, such as saun, siVks, ^ 
carpets, &c proceed him great eminence , and the 
value of ins portraits was sliil further enhancuiiViy ' 
the tasteful and ag eeahle accessories with which he 
never failed to eniich them 
We shall aftenvards hare occasion to represent 
«i erel others of hts most ceUhcaUd -pictures, ns well 
as one by hit son Constantine Hie picture above 
desenbed belongs to the Hague gallery 


asss'^raa, 

Strposf of tht 

GlULlO ROMANO 

PAIMMOVWOQD BEIGRT MtAXTB 

TBBK FBgT TBBIE IKCBE« 

Iv this picture the artist has represented the Ifoly 
Family assembled in a garden The Viig,n, seatijd 
on a hillock at the foot of a tree, js holding the 
infant Jesus on one of her bnees The child, whose' 
left foot is resting on his cradle, tarns hu connfe 
nance, animated by an, agreeable snide, towards bis 
mother, and seems to be asking of her the eiplana- 
tion of the words, Ecce AoMua Dei, inscribed on 
a narrow scroll held by young St John the Bapfast 
St Joseph, absorbed in meditation, is restmg on, a 


fragment of an ancient altar In front of this we 
perceive the pediment and capital of a pillar 

The wixthor of tbe Muste de France states that he 
has placed the name of Giulio Romano over this 
picture ratiicr m accordance mtli » prettj generall) 
received opinion, than 'because he is convinced that 
it should be attnbuted to him He admits that it is 
evidently the -ptoductioTi of a very skilful painter of 
the fifteenth century, but be thinks it likewise 
evident that the pencil of Giulio Romano cannot V>o 
recognised m it It much more resembles the pro- 
ductions of Lorenzo di Credi, particularly in the 
ileab tints, and it is of consequence to remark that 
! this celebrated artist painted according to a process 
j pecnliar to himself, winch renders extreme care 
I necessary when liis pictures ore cleaned If woter be 
I employed for this purpose, it immediately injures 
I the enamel of tbe Aesh, and should the moisture be 
inadvertently slloned to remain, the painting will 
infallibly disappear m a short time 

This opinion respecting tbe authorship of this 
picture tcceiics additional weight from the examinii* 
tion of a very beautiful painting by Credi, brought 
to Prance by Napoleon Not otvly does it present the 
same peculiarity in the execution, but we find m it a 
•head of the Virgin obviously executed after the same 
model that has been followed m the present instance 
By asctihing this beautiful work to Credi instead 
of Giulio Romano, w e have no desire to lessen the 
estimation m which it is deservedly held 


Fftgin, t&r Enfnnt 3)rsiis, iHaghnlrn, 

CORREGIO 

p4t(%reo Off WOOD aaiCHT, six kbt roVB ivciiks 
ft«B&DTa pout rttv tCAi?. sn vixes 

In tins famous picture, which is generally known by 
the name of the St Jerome of Corregio, the "Virgin is 
seated in tbe middle, holding the infant Jesus on her 
knee She receives with an affectionate smde the 
boroagn which Mary Magdalen and St Jerome hare 
come to pay to her son Magdalen is kneeling, and 
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and }je may be jusdj bhmcd for Jus imprudence in 
selecting such a masterpiece for his first trial Ilap 
pily the most complete success attended the under 
taking The process has since been brought tp sudi 
perfection, that an operation vrhich, at first sight, 
seems to present so manj difficulties and dinger^ js 
now often undertaken and conducted mth perfect 
securitv This picture bears the following signature 
Andreas Sarius Uorentinus me pinxti Mutr hi 
Although this nork was ordered for Francis I, 
that monarch did not speedily obtain -possession of 
it Tlie death of Andrea del Sarto occurred immc 
diately after its completion, and his wife, whose nant 
of tlelicacy is sufficiently known, sold it to a painter 
named Domenico Conti, an artist of verj moderate 
skill, although a pupil of Andrea del Sarto He was 
heir to all his drainngs and cartoons , and, out of 
gratitude for this bequest, caused a monument to be 
erected, which waS sculptured by Jlaphael Monte 
lupo, and inscribed with an epitaph by Pietro Vet- 
ton tins was placed in the church of Semtes, but 
was soon afterwards removed through the ignorance 
of the workmen The picture desenbed above was 
subsequently sold to Nicolo Antmon It is probable 
that it was claimed by Geo D della Palla But if 
so, he was long in obtaining justice, since it waratiU* 
in Antmon^s possession when Vasan wrote Itis cer 
tain, howei er, that it ultimately became the proper^ 
o! Trancis 1 , and is one of the oldest paintings in 
the collection of the kinp of France 


Apollo slanting tlie iHusts 

GIULIO RO^^A^O 

PAIVTtO OX WOOD nElCHT TBIII«*V I>Cn*9 Kllf* IIWM 
BltEADTU ONE TOOT rlOBTlKWX* 

In the description which Richardson gives, in his 
travels in Italy, of the paintings which then decorated 
the apartments of the Palace Pitti, be is mebned to 
attnbute this picture to Polidorc de Caravaggio This 
opmion is not void of foundation The picture is 
pamted on a ground of gold, as is known to be tiie 


ease with all the beautiful friezes evecuted by that 
accomphshed designer, and his fnend Matbunno It 
must be admitted, however, that there is no decisive 
proof that it IS not the production of Giubo Romano 
■Whether n-e suppose it to belong to Pohdore, or to 
Matbunno, or asenbe it to some other psmter, the 
glov) of these too excellent artists will be no way 
diminished, while, on the other hand, it will add 
notl mg to the fame of Giuho Romano if allotted to 
lum 

The ^^uses, holding each other by the hand, are 
dancing with Apollo, who is essily recognised by his 
quiver, and the laurel with which he is crowned 
As they ore distinguished bj none of the usual attri 
butes, their names are wntten on a small scroll 
They both sing and dance, and Apollo leads them 
The subject is no doubt allegorical May not the 
I painter have wished to intimate that all tlic arts are 
I lotunately associated with each other, and that all of 
them are the children of the god of Pindus ? 

Tlie attitudes of all the figures arc agreeable and 
attractive Much truth and fiexibility are display ed 
in their merrements The draperies are ingeniously 
I thrown, but the colouring of the Muses is crude, 
'and partakes of the manner of artists accustomed to 
'point m fresco 


'H^hc Bropsfcal SiSoman 
GERARD DOW 

TAIITTtD OK WOOD DB BBT TWO TBET SSTBK IXCHIS 81* 
SINES BAEADTB TWO FEBT OXE tXCR 

Of alltheworksofGerardDoWjthis has enjoyed the 
hi*»hest reputation, and it continues in equal repute 
even to the present day This is to be ascribed to 
the affecting nature of the subject, the importance of 
the composiUon, the evprjssion of the different per 
sons mtroduced, and the sbgmty of their character, 
und , above all, to the extreme perfection of the 
general execution Although the slulfnl artist seems 
in work to have borrowed nothing from anti 
qmty, be has eminently succeeded in imparting a 
von t n 
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high degree of dignity to tins (anwiiar hut affectuig 
scene 

A wealth) lady, still far remored from old age, is 
afflicted with dropsy, and her last momenta seem to 
be drawing near Her daughter, in the bloom of 
youth, IS kneeling beside ber lief countenance is 
bathed in tears She is assisted in taking tsire of 
her mother by a young female, who la piesentmg 
some cordial to the invabd, to alienate her pain 
Medical science has, to all appearance, abandoned 
her case m despair Filial affection, the desire of 
prolonging bfe common to every creature, and per 
haps creduhty, hare induced them to call m one of 
those empirics, who are always preceded by reports 
of the astonishing cures they have performed, and 
who are ennehed by those who debght in the roar 
vellousj and whose disappointed hopes generally fad 
to undeceive them This man has pist amved 
His profession is easily known by his fantastical 
dress and arrogant conEdence, the usual accompam 
nvent of successful qusekeTy Uc is attentively e\ 
BBuning a uiinal, and after the examination he has no 
doubt promised to allay the symptoms His long 
silence seems to announce that he entertains no hope 
of a cure , and the tears of the young girl prove tl^t 
she has already put this construction on his vlence 
An instant before she was reading to her mother, 
probably some passage of Scripture, as may be in 
ferred from the open foho on the reading stand near 
the window She has left her book and thrown 
herself at the feet of the patient, who is seized with 
a sudden faintness She has taken one of ber bands, 
which she B bathing with her tears The young 
attendant makes a sign to her to restrain herself, m 
the fear that the excess of her gnef should alaroi 
her mother 

This beautiful picture is the work of the heart 
The spectator cannot resist the eloquence of the 
scene He is affected at the sight of a mother 
of a family ready to sink into the grave, wlose 
virtues and the love she merited, are evinced 
by the sorrow she leaves behind her We do not 
here find that sublimity of thought which we admire 
in the Testament of Eudacudas, uniting his mother 
to his best fnend , but this scene has more of nature 
in It and it addresses itself to the heart of all 
hat family is to be found nhere a similar 


strofihe has not taken 111806 1 Is there an individual 
of any reflection who docs not Identif) lutnsclf mth 
the scene here passing under our cj es , or who is not 
reminded, by the tears be is ready to si ed, of the 
tune when he also lost n father or a mother ? 

If the general execution be admirable, it is found 
to be no less surprising when we come to examine 
the details Tlit draperies, the furniture, the glasses, 
the effects of light, the tajs of the sun towards wluch 
the patient has been brought that she may once 
more enjoy the light and warmth, are all depicted 
with admirable fidebty This must be so obvious 
to every observer that it is needless to enlarge on 
the subject 

The painter hunsell had no doubt a preference for 
this first-rate specimen of his sksU This we raa) 
infer from the fact that he had painted two panels, 
to cover It and preserve it against accidents, he 
had sketched on them an ewer and a cup covered 
with a napkin 

The Elector Palatine purchased this niagmfieent 
work, at the price of 30,000 flonnv, and made a pre* 
sent of it to Pnnee Eugene On the death of this 
pnnee, it passed by inheritance into the bouse of 
Savoy, and was placed m the royal gallery at Twin 
General Clause), to nhom it was presented by the 
King of Sardinia, made a present of it to the execu 
tuc Directory of Prance, and it was subsequently 
exhibited in the Napoleon Gallery It still remains 
in tbe Louvre, the French having redeemed it by 
paying 100,000 francs at the restoration of claimed 
property m 1815 It is engraved both in the Larger 
and smidler Musife, and also m a superior manner 
by Clacssms It is valued by the Experts duMusee, 
181G, at 120,000 francs, or £4800 


IPa&TlS 

Fttius bt jTltbltls— &iatut 

Hosier lu his fourth hymn, seems to have given 
the idea adopted by the sculptor in forming this ccle 
brated statue 

**The Goddess of Love issued at her birth from 
the foam of the sea, her virgin beauty appeared on 
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the enchanted hanks of Cythera \rithout any other 
veil than the attitude of modesty. If her hw is 
not'floating over her divine shoulders^ it ^ because 
the Hours have just arranged it with their celestial 
hands.” 

A sculptor of such genius as the individual to 
whom the arts are indebted for this masterpiece, 
directed by so poetical a description, must needs pro- 
_ duce an incomparable work, and the high celebrity 
nhich this statue enjoys confirms this assertion. 

In order to support the figure, the artist has in*^- 
niously grouped at her feet a dolpHn and a shell, the 
symbol of the sea fron^ which Venus was produced. 
The two Cupids playing with the dolphin’s ^ns are 
not children of the goddess} one of them is the I 
Pnmitive Love, (Eros,) who dissipated the darkness of 
chaos 5 the other is Desire, (Himeros,) who appeared 
in the world along with the first of sentient beings. 
Both of them were present at the birth of Venus, 
and always attend her steps. 

Visconti IS inclined to believe that the Greek in* 
scripUoii traced on the modem pbnth of the statue, 
and which attributes this miracle of art to Cleo* 
menes, an Athenian, son of ApoUodorus, is autben* 
tie. He supposes that it has been inscribed there 
to replace the inscription on the ancient plinth, 
which, from being much mutilated, had < become 
unfit to support the statue. He rests Ids opinion 
on the fact that Cleomenes, the supposed author of 
Venus, excelled in representing female beauty to 
such a degree that, according to Pliny, a Roman 
knight fell in love with one of his sUtues of the 
Thespiades, which were transported to Rome by 
L. Mummius. 

This figure holds one of the highest places among 
the most celebrated ancient statues that have reached 
our times. In perfection of symmetry, and exquisite 
proportion of parts, as well as inconceivable debcacy 
of execution, it has always been regarded as the 
most complete model in existence,* and as such has 
been celebrated both by poets and historians. Lord 
Byron alludes to it in the following hnes ; — 

There, too, the goddess loves in stone, and fills 
The air around n ith beanty , we inhale 

• Denon states, that the foot is so perfect that if found alone 
It would be a monument. 


The ambrosial aspect, which, beheld, instils 
Part of Its immortality j the veil 
^ Of heaven Is half undrawn, within the pale 
* We stand, and in that form and face behold 
^Vliat mmd can make, when nature’s self would fail , 

And to the fond idolaters of old 

Envy the innate fiash which such a soul could mould 

Wegase and turn away, and know not where. 

Dazzled aud drunk with beauty, till the heart 
Reds with Its fulness , there — for ever there— 

Chain’d to the chanot of triumphal art 
We stand as captives, and would not depart. 

Away ’ — there need no words, nor terms precise, 

The paltry jargon of the marble mart 
Where Pedantry gulls Folly— we have eyes 
Blood, pulse, and breast, confirm the Dardan shepherd « 
prize 

CMlde Harold, Canlo JV 

The accounts of the most accurate and intelligent 
observers seem to justify the assertion that the pnn- 
apal, or rather the only, defect of this renowned 
statue IS the want of expression in the countenance 
—a defect which may, of course, easily exist along 
with the most faultless regularity and beauty of 
features. It is probable, however, that this imperfec* 
tion has been somewhat exaggerated, as appears to be 
the case in the following extract from a clever and 
aoimated, though not always very profound writer. 
At the same time it is certain, that the Venus de 
Medids cannot in this respect be compared with the 
ApoUo Belndere, 

in whose eye 

And nostril, beautiful disdain, and might 
And mryesty, Bash their full lightnings by. 

Developing in that one glance the Deity 

“Immediately after breakfast,” says the wnter 
alluded to, “we setoff to pay a visit'to the Venus de 
^ledicts, whose morning levee we' found already 
crowded with a circle of the ardent admirers who 
dally pour forth their rapturous adoration at her feet. 
With feehngs of high-wrought expectation we en- 
tered the presence-chamber; a crimson octagonal • 
hall of the gallery called the Tnbune, where, bright J 
in eternal youth and matchless beauty, * stands the , 
statue diat enchants the world.* 

“But my expectations had been so highly raised, 
and I suppose so far exceeded possibility, that my 
first sensation, 1 confess it with shame, was dxsap- 
pointraent; — nay, I am by no means sure that it 


\ras not in some degree my last, for although new 
beauties continually rose upon me aa I contemplated 
her form of perfect symmetry an J more than feminine 
grace, the soul was wanting, the eitpression, the 
sentiment I sought for, was not there, she did not 
come up to the squI seducing image in my mind It 
was not a goddess, nor a celestial bemg that I saw 
before me — it was a woman, a lovely and graceful 
woman certainly , — but still I tbink that I have |ictu 
ally seen women, really living women, almost as 
beautiful, and far more mteresting, and indeed, to 
confess the truth, I thought her legs rather tlii<i, 
and her face rather insipid But remember, f>mt 
in gi\mg my undissembled opinion, I make an 
honest avowal, not a presumptuous cnticism I know 
that the censure I would pass on her recoils on my 
self— that It does not prove her want of beauty, but 
my want of taste , and, convinced of this mortify mg 
truth, I quitted her presence at last with no small 
'evation, to find I could not feel as I ought the 
full force of that unapproached perfection, which has 
rendered this renowned statue the idol of successive 
generations, the tnumph of art, and the standard of 
taste *’ 

This statue is composed of Panan marble of the 
finest gram In the IGth century it was placed at 
Home, m the gardens of De Medicis, (n hence the 
name) and transported to the Florentine Gallery in 
the middle of the 17th century When the French 
armies overran the Peninsula, the abbe Puccini, con 
servator of the gallery, sent it along with many other 
monuments of antiquity to Palermo, that they mi^ht 
be removed from the theatre of war, and escape the 
grasp of the insatiable victor But King Ferdinand 
witb whom It was deposited, was obliged to give it , 
up to France, along with the Pallas of Vdletn ac ' 

oorfmg to the eighth .rt,cle of the treaty of PlOTCTce 

TOeo It ms placed in the ^apoIeon gallery, the 
Emperor, m order to preserre the reeolleet.on of it. 
canted a medal to be etmek. on yhieh the Venns t 

It IS now m the gallery at Flbpence 


• Eotne n the 15lh Century 
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PAUL POTTER 


As this admired artist died young, and completed a 
comparatively small number of paintings, they are 
much valued, both on account of their rantj and in 
tnnsic merits Tliat represented on the plate above 
referred to is accounted one of the most perfect, and 
It presents one of those scenes of tuthI tranquillity 
wluch be loved most to portray The objects which 
enter into its composition are ettreracly few and 
simple, four cattle, a tree, and a meadow, but it is 
such a perfect transenpt of nature that almost every 
one can appreciate its cscelJencc Tlie cattle are 
delineated with remarkable truth The central figure 
of the three grouped at the foot of the tree, is much 
admired for the profound knowledge shorni in it of 
foreshortening The posture of the cow represented 
lying, IS also remarkably true to nature Tl.e painter 
liiewiso displays m this picture great power of colour 
mg, a quality which he possessed m an eminent de 
grec, and which seems to be a peculiar gift of nature, 
for the best masters and most persevenng study 
often fail to confer it 

PoUerhas been sometimes blamed forthe manner in 
which he generally paints his skies, and which has 
been attempted to be expressed by the epithet eoltonrj 
Bat alUiough this peculiar aspect of the sky may be 
Awommon in other countries, it is no great deviation. 
If It be a deviabon at all, from the appearance it 
assumes m the humid climate of Holland , and 
this young artist unhappily never enjoyed the op 
portomty of vnsitmg regions more favoured in this 
respect 

r‘”' 

W K '"ought to France 

% Nepoleon, ,t was m the cabinet ot the King of 
Sardinn, bat it it now one of the oniaments ot the 
^IpdaeeatTtmn He Talne le httle abort ot a 
thousand guineas 





^ortraft of Gcrari 3ofo 

G DOW 

PUNTED OK TTOOD HEIGHT EtETEK tlfCBXa SIX UMES, 
EEEADTH EIGHT INCBEE 

Lire most artists of note, Gerard Dor? appeared to 
taXe pleasure in painting himself, and rve accord- 
inglj har e portraits of linn at ■vancnis periods of his 
hie There exist nearlj a dozen of these hlcenesses 
from his own pencil One of them, rrhich represents 
him playing on a -nobn, rras for a tonaidtiable tune 
m England, and latterly came into tlie possession of 
the Duchess de Bern Another, taken when he was 
about the age of twenty two, was not long since pur- 
chased by Lord Francis Leveson Gower, for seventy 
guineas A very beautiful and interesting picture, 
in which the artist appears at a window holding bis 
palette and pencils in one band and turning orer 
the leaves of a hook with the other, is in the posses 
Sian of the Chevaher Erord, who paid ;SlOOO for it 
The portrait, of which an engramg is annexed, re 
presents tlie artist when about forty fire years of 
age He is seen nearly in a front mew, stao^Hl 
at a window, with his palette and pencils ij»T!1fs 
left hand, and lus right resting carelessly on the siU 
of the window He wears a low honnet, and a loose 
dress bordered unth fur, his rest open below He 
seems just to haix quitted his work, for a moment, as 
his easel is seen in the back ground, and advanced to 
the window to look at some scene which interests Imn 

There is an air of kindness and lon/tommie m tins 
figure, which renders it agreeable Notwithstanding 
Its plumpness, a certain intellectual acuteness is bb 
servable, particularly in the eyes 

In reahty Gerard Dow was possessed of much 
gemus His inchnation for p-nntmg may be said to 
have shown itself even from the cradle At the age 
of nine, he was placed by his father, wlio was a 
glazier at Leyden, witli an engraver named Bartho- 
lomew Dolcndo, m order to learn drawing, and 
some months afterwards with Peter Kowenhoom, a j 
pamter on glass In the course of two years young | 
Gerard became the most skilful of this class of 
painters, and his productions were so much m re , 


quest, that he enriched his father m the space of four 
years At the age of fifteen he entered the school of 
Rembrandt, where he was initiated into the myste- 
ries of colouring, and obtained a complete knowledge 
of sciaro scuro, which no painter perhaps ever un- 
derstood so well as that distinguished master In 
three years he had made himself master of all that 
could be obtamed from the mstruchon of others, 
and thenceforth rehed entirely on his own powers 
and the study of nature 

His eathest practice lay m portrait, but be soon 
discovered that this department was not to his 
taste, or at least that there were other branches m 
which he was more likely to excel The truth la, 
that this conviction had been probably forced upon 
him by the impatience of bis sitters, for such was 
his anxiety that every part, even the most tnfling 
romntiic and unimportant accessones, should be 
touched up to the highest pitch of perfection, that 
the distmction of bemg painted by him ivas con 
verted into a pumsliment It is recorded that the 
lady of his great patron, M Spiering, had to sit 
for five days in a particular position on an ora 
chair, that the artist might be enabled to finish one of 
. her hands f H ithoot entirely abandoning portrait, 
soon betook himself to famihar and fancy sub 
Ejects, which he treated in a way which excited general 
admiration His pictures are usually of small size, 
with figures, farmture, drapery, Ac. designed with such 
exactness os to seem the perfect counterpart of na 
tureltself Some other artists may have finished their 
pictures as highly as Gerard Dow, but there is perhaps 
none who has united Ibis quality with such fresh 
ness and bnlhancy of colour His pabence m 
finisbmg 13 cunously illustrated by an anecdote told 
by Sandrart. Having once, in company with Bam 
bocCTO, visited Dow, and expressed their admiration 
of die astonishing neatness of a picture he was then 
workmg at, they took particular notice of the accu 
rate finuhmg of a broom, and showed some surprise 
at so much tune bemg devoted to such an insigmfi 
cant object, on which he told them that he should 
spend three days more in working on it before con 
sidenng it complete ' 

The pmnty and brilliancy of his colours were tlie 
I result of much labour, and a degree of care almost 
' ndicolonsly fastidious Not only did he gnnd and 

xon i s 
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prepare them himself, but he likewise made his own 
palettes ami brushes They were all enclosed in a 
box, which was never taken out of his work-room, 
while the windows of the latter were hermeUcally 
closed, that no dust might get entrance He entered 
the apartment as quietly as possible, seated himself, 
and remained a long time motionless, until he was 
certain that no particle of dast was floating in the 
air He then opened his box with all possible pre 
caution, drew out his instruments slowl) , and began 
Jus work 

Although G Dow may he regarded as a typical 
example of the Dutch school, he m genera! selects 
for representation, objects of a higher and more 
agreeable character than many of his compatriot 
artists There is an affecting interest, and an im- 
pressive dignity of moral sentiment, m some of his 
productions — such as LaFmme Hijdropiqueftmi La 
Lecture de fa Siife, which elevate them immeasur- 
ably above the scenes o! low bacchanalian mirth and 
not in which bis countrymen debgbt to rex el But 

in Bcune instances he exposes himself to the charge to 
which the Dutch school « geneTally liable, of sdect- ' 
mg mean and unwatthy objects, an evil which is not ' 
compensated even by his masterly execution and 
perfect imitation of nature ‘"This stamp of on^ 
ginality,^’ it has been well remarked, "which we ap- 
preciate 80 highly in tlie painters of the Dutch 
school, IS often degraded by the meanness of the 
objects upon which it is employed Wien we arc 
called upon to admire the masterly efforts of skill, 
by which the colours seem melted and blended 
together by mutual attraction, and without the in- 
tervention of human touch, we feci a sort of repug- 
nance to observe such talent wasted on the tortuous 
leafing wf an ignoble cabbage, the sbppery shmy 
mass of a skate, where its ludeous countenance is 
not omitted to be brought mto distmguished observ- 
ance, or on the disgusting appurtenances of a 
butcher’s shop Tliosc subjects, the sight of winch 
in reality we would inclme to turn from with aver- 
sion, are surely an injudicious selection for the pur 
poses of painting, and a degradation of the art. The 
talent with which they are represented, renders *tif»w 
in fact so much the more repugnant to the feelings 
of the observer ” * 

Edm Zncy art PauliKff 


A considerable number of G Dow’s paintings 
hate found their way into this country A School 
master, mth four Scholars, is now in the Fitrsnlliam 
collection at Cambridge — Ayoung Woman at an 
arched window with a Rabbit «\ her hand, estimated 
by Mr Smith at 1500 guineas, was exhibited in the 
British Gallery in IBIS, and is now in the posses- 
sion of Thomas Hope, esq — A Grocer’s Shop, seen 
tlirooghan arched window, exhibited in the British 
Gallery in 182G-7, and valued at 1200 guineas, is in 
the collection of Her Majesty, as well as another 
representing a Girl cboppmg Omons m a Tub — The 
Poulterer’s Shop, which was bought at the sale of 
FonthiU Abbey, in 1823, for £1024, is in the collec- 
tion of Sir Robert Peel The Nursery, belongs to 
Earl Grosvenor, A Hermit kneehng m his Cell, to 
Alexander Banng, esq , The Interior of a Room m 
which a youth is seated wearing a cap and feather — 
one of the most precious of Dow’s works,— to the 
Marquis of Stafford, as well as several others which 
It woifld occupy too much space to enumerate 

C&e 3)u5gmrnt of Solomon. 

? N POUSSIN 

I VAISTID ON CAS»A*S BfilBBT THREE EEKT, ME4DTB rOCR 
TEEt rOCa INCHES SIX lINKS 

Tnc subject of tlus beautiful picture is familiar to 
all, as it IS narrated m the 3rd chapter of Kings — 
The following 15 the report of tlie same incident as 
given by Flavius Josephus, without any change in 
die simpLcity of ins language 
“Two women of abandoned life came to Solomon, 
and one of them, who appeared greatly affected at 
the injury done to her, said to him Sire, this woman 
and I dwelt together in the same chamber, and each of 
wa was delivered of n son at the same time Three 
days afterwards sbe suffocated her clnld while sleep- 
ing beside it, and while I also slept she took my 
child from my arms and put hers m its place 
IVhen I awoke, and was about to give suck to my 
child, I found this infant lying dead beside me I 
then demanded my son from her, but she would not 
restore i^ and as I had no one to assist me in tak 
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ihg it by force, I iras obliged, sire, to bare recourse 
to TOUT justice — \ftcr the woman bad sjioikcn to 
tins purpose, the king asked the other what answer 
she had to make She persisted resolutely in main 
taming that the living infant was hers, and the dead 
One her companion’s 2<ione of those present thou^t 
that It would be possible to ascertain the truth m 
such circumstances , the king alone found means of 
doing so He caused the two cluldrcn to be brought 
before him, and ordered one of the guards to cut 
them, nsmuier, and give each of the women a half 
of the bving and a half of the dead child This 
decision at first appeared so puenle, that every 
One in his heart dended tlie king for having pro- 
nounced it, hut they soon changed their opinion 
Tlie true mother cned out, m the name of God not 
to do such a thing, that rather than see her son 
killed she would willingly give him to this woman 
and let her be bebered to be his mother, since she 
would then have at least the consolation of knowing 
that ho stiD bved The other woman, on the con 
trary, willingly consented to the dinston, and even 
found a cruel subject for j<jy in the gnef of her com- 
panion The king had no difficulty in judging from 
thw difference; of feeling, winch nature alone was 
capable of inspiruig, which was the real motlier 
lie therefore ordered the living child to be given to 
her who opposed its death, and condemned (he 
mahciousness of the other, who, 1 avmg lost her own 
son, wished to sec her companion lose bcrs also 
This proof of the king’s incredible wisdom caused 
him to be admued by all, and the people from thnt 
day began to obey bun as a pnocc ^cd with the 
Spirit of God ’ 

On reading attenUvely this bagraent of the history 
of the people of God, it is easy to beheve that Pous 
sin has hterally followed it m the composition of his 
picture This composition is of first rate erceMcnce, 
but It is certain that 1 e made many preliminary 
trials before succeeding, and experienced the feehng 
to winch dl men ofment are subject in such » case, 
tbatis, a continual distrust of their own powers, a State 
of mind front which, notwithstanding;, we are entitled 
to look, for the highest achievements He may be said 
to have continually had Dodeau’j precept id bis mind , 
Yingt fo « ittt le miuei remettci Totro ouTri^c. 

In fact, there cast, both m pubhc and private col 
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lections, several sketches of Poussin’s earbest con 
ceptions of this piece 

He have stated that this picture is of first rate 
excellence, a degree of praise which cannot be 
refused to i^ since the mbst scrupulous observer 
will find on examination that he can suggest notliing 
which should be added, and can perceive nothing 
which be might wish to suppress It is a subject 
highly dramatic, and Poussin has treated it in the 
spmt of a great master It combines all the cha 
meters which constitute tragedy, grandeur and dig 
nity, blended with the temble, the pathetic and 
the heroic 

Over this interesting scene the judge presides 
with the most imperturbable seremtj But he is the 
only individual that does not betray some emotion 
The temble energy of the guilty mother, the inno 
cent alarm of the child on the right, sheltering himself 
under his mother s robe to escape the dismal spectacle, 
the terror and compassion which, under so many 
forms, agitate the spectators, the profound atten 
tion of the sage belonging to Solomon’s court, who, 
surprised at a judgment to all appeanmee so rash 
and cruel, and tmcertain as to the issue of the scene, 
seems to be searching in the eyes of his master for 
the motives by which he is actuated in all these 
arcumstaoces Poussin has shown a most intimate 
acquaintance with the workings of the human heart, 
and has portrayed them with the hand of a master 

All the figures ui this picture are adnurahlj 
grouped and designed, and if it be a masterpiece in 
composition, it is not less so in regard to expression 
The unfortunate mother is so true ui her pasture, 
so affecting m her entreaties, and so natural in her 
tears, that no one can behold her without sympathy 
HTiat energy and expression in the gesture of the 
virago, who seems, by the feroaons satisfaction in 
her looks, to he hastening the executioner to gratdy 
her dtabobcal wishes' Hith what mdifference she 
carries her dead cluld m her arm, almost ready to 
let It drop upon the marble pavement ' With what 
eagerness, expressed btfth in her t«usit«nain«. and wi 
the whole appearance of her body, is she darting 
forwards for the prey which she now thmks within 
her reach ) But the judge js about to speak, his 
penetration has el cited the truth, and her cnnunal 
purposes are soon to be signally defeated In ever 
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has Poussin displayed the resources of liis genius 
to greater advantage, never has he shown himself 
more profound, more reflective, more pains taiing 
in execution, or more completely master of a de- 
hghtful pencil 

This picture belongs to the old collection of tiie 
hongs of France 


Young SBoman at a ESIiniSoto 
GERARD DOW and VAN TOL 

»A1NT»D O'! WOOD aeiCHT TOVRTEEN INCHES, EBtADtB 
TEV INCHES SIX LIKES 

A \ouNQ noman at a window has just gathered a 
bunch of grapes from a vine which covers the walls 
of her dwelling with its branches She is in the act 
of closing the casement, the panes of which are 
gothic • 

At the side of the window we perceive a chained 
linnet, an agreeable and unfortunate little victim, 
uhose captivity is aggravated by compelling it to 
draw the water it requires from a bottle suspended 
from Its little prison , a spectacle which we too often 
witness without reflecting on its cruelty 
This agreeable bttle picture bears the name of 
Gerard Dou, andit is evident that he has retouched 
the head of the ^uie, and made it harmonize with 
the dress But his hand cannot he recogiused in the 
other accessories, and a difference of opinion seems 
to prevail among connoisseurs as to the artist to 
whom it should be ascribed Some regard it as the 
production of Van Starve, a pupil of Gerard Dow, 
but it seems more probable that it came from the 
pencil of Donumc Van Tol, his nephew, who was 
a close copyist and imitator o! his distinguished 
uncle 

It is now in the gallery at Tunn, to which it was 
restored in ISIS, after having been exhibited for 
some time m the Napoleon collection 
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Uttigomasitrs Sistrfbutfng 13ofn 

VANDER HELST, 

PAINTED OH CANVASS OlPtO OH PAHEl. BEiGnT, CHE FOOT 
SIX JHCaESI BEEAPTH, TWO FEET 

Of all known kinds of arms the bow is the most 
anaent Scripture attributes its invention to Nimrod, 
and Pagan mythology to Scjthes, son of Jupiter 
Some tnbes of Affica and Asia still use it in their 
combats It is observed m some drawings of Chinese 
battles, which were engraved m France in the 
last century > and it has probably been in use m 
most parts of the world It has long since ceased 
to be a warlike weapon in Europe, and « employed 
only for exercise and amusement On many parts 
of the continent, as well as in this country, it is well 
known that there are many companies of archers 
who hold meetings at certain times of the year to 
try their skill in archery by contending for prizes 

The subject which Vander Heist has chosen, is 
the time when the magistrates of a Dutch town are 
deliberating on the nature and order of the prizes 
they arc about to distnbute to the victors at one of 
these meetings The successful competitors may be 
seen in the back-ground 

These magistrates are seated, and each of them 
holds some of the articles intended for distribution 
A female behind them is coming forward with one 
of those singularly formed and nchly ornamented 
glasses which wealthy people used at the period m 
question, and, according to all appearance, is about 
to offer them some refreshment from it A fine 
spamclis seated in front, and appears to be but little 
interested in what is passing 

This picture ranks among the finest productions 
of Vander Heist It is distinguished for grandeur 
of manner, broad drapenes, correct design, and ad 
mirable colouring There is nothing cold or of a 
laboured appearance in it, although the finislung is 
very perfect It displays all the qualities for which 
this painter was famous The principal figures 
introduced are no doubt portraits 
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Descamps,ralconet, and some other wnters, mam 
tain that this aitist \ra3 in some respects auptnor 
both to Kenihrandt and Vandyhe, hnt an impartial 
comparison of their worhs mil by no means justify 
such an assumption His talent and general practiee 
lay in portrait, but he occasionally rentuied upon 
historical subjects, and his success ivas TCry far from 
inconsiderahle IIis portraits were executed with a 
light and facile touch, the drapenes broad, and 
gracefully arranged, while the colouring had a mel 
lowness and richness of lustre seldom surpassed 
He had the ment of aeqmnng all this shill withoot 
studying the worVs of other artists, except such as 
were to be found m his native country, for he appears 
never to have Unveiled His attention was there 
fore but Lttle distracted from the study of nature, 
that vital source of knowledge m all the arts, when 
her lessons are received and modided by dtsenmma 
tion and taste Several of his finest paintings are 
to be found ui Amsterdam One of the most cele- 
brated represents the Chamber of Justice in the 
town house of that city It has been highly com 
mended by Sir Godfrej Kneller and other compe 
tent judges ** It is perhaps,” says Sir Joshua Ilty 
nolds, "the finest picture of portraits in (he world, 
comprehending more of those qualities which make 
a perfect portrait than any other I hare seen they 
are cortectlydrawn,both heads and figures, and well 
coloured, and have great variety of action, character, 
and countenances, and those so hrely, and truly 
expressing what they are about, that the spectator 
has nothing to wish for' He was bom at Haerlem 
in ItJI J, and died at Amsterdam in lG/0 


SS3. 

52^rctmpftfr 

GERkRD DOW 

eAIVTSD OV WOOB BCICBr ror*T*r'. I'CBIl, ilSAPTB 

ovE root 

A 1 ocso cavaher, richly dressed, wearing ahat oma 
mented with feathers, is placed before a window 


blowing a trumpet This window, or ratber arcade 
appears to be ususdly closed by a large leather 
curtam nchly brocaded, which th6 painter has drawn 
aside and draped with much elegance, in order to 
afford a new of what is passing m the intenor of 
the apartment Such tapestnes, composed of gilded 
leather, were still fashionable at the hegmn ng of the 
eighteenth century A magnificent carpet is thrown 
carelessly over the edge of the window, and on the 
Sill there is an elegant ewer in its basm Beneath 
the siU there is a has rehef representing a baccha 
nalian scene — children plapng with goats In the 
intenor of the apartment, ladies and gentlemen are 
seen sitting at table It is believed that the author 
wished to represent one of the feasts of the prodigal 
SOD 

This picture is ranked among the most beautiful 
works of this celebrated painter No other admits 
of comparison with it for fimshtag The figure of 
the trumpeter is excellent , the head particularly u 
a masterpiece for truth and nature 

It belonged to the ancient collectioa of the kings 
of France, and is now in the Louvre 
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Utabing t?>e 33fbfr 
GERARD DOll 

SlEABTa 0'<S rOOT TWO INCBCS 

Toe charm whidi every one feels in beholding this 
pictuie, anses from its simplicity, the vcnmhle ap 
pcarance of the aged couple, and their interesting 
occupahom biothing announces opulence in tlieir 
modest abode It is a retreat m the country, where 
everything indicates the decent mediocrity of its 
inhabitants If on the one hand they have not ex 
penenced misfortune, it is obvious, on the other, 
that they are equally strangers to nches On one 
side stands (lie spinning wheel, which serves for 
occupation in the winter evenings A cage is sus 
pended from the roof, whose inmate amuses tl cm 
. wUh its song In an elevated position at one si k 
\OL t T 
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of the apartment, is a crucifix, to which they address 
their prayers Straw bottomed chairs and a few 
copper utensils compose the furniture of this nural 
dwelling, which the sun is now warming with its 
rays The longer we regard this picture, the more 
respect we are led to feel for this virtuous couple 
It IS the image of the golden age But this aged 
husband and wife are alone, and this consideration 
leads to painful reflections Perhaps the grave will 
soon separate them also, and who then will console 
the sumvor ' 

The good old woman, with a foho on her tnees, is 
attentively engaged in reading some passage Tra 
dition states that this booh is the Bible The ^ed 
husband ts seated in a gothic arm chair, bis bead is 
bald, his forehead deeply furrowed with wnnUes, 
and bis chin covered with a venerable beard Best 
mg one hand on the arm of his chair, and the other 
on a thick staff, he is leaning forward and listening 
with attention , age has no doubt impaired his bear 
ing A slender repast set out on a small triangular 
table IS to succeed their devotional exercises 

Such are the idea, the composition, the poetry,8nd 
philosophical spirit, of this charming picture It is 
said to represent Gerard Bow's father and mother 
If such IS the case, it does him honour, it would 
prove that he has not forgotten the virtuous educa 
tion he received from them How many artists are 
there who would have blushed to raise such a monu 
went to the obscunty of their parents ' 

This esteemed picture was purchased by M Dan 
genlliers for the royal collection of France, and is 
now in the Louvre Its estimated value is £1000 


©IttE ^ 

GUERCirfO ^ 

PMVTin OV C^HVASS BllOUT »**r HCBT IMCBKt 

■ BEADtH rW9 MET EISTEK IVCRtS 

Circe was the daughter of the sun, and one of the 
Oceanides the daughter of Oceanus and Thetis 
Some mythologists however assert, that she was the 


daughter of Day and Night She w here represented 
with the attributes of a magician, at a moment when 
she is meditating the deith of her husband, long of 
the Sarraathes, and when she is preparing, with 
mysticntes, the poisoned philter which she designs to 
adimnister to him The poison is enclosed in the 
golden vase which she holds m her left hand, while 
she shakes her magical rod with her right At her 
side lies an open book, which appears, from the 
infernal characters itiscnbed on it, to be the book 
of her enchantments 

H ith respect to its value as a work of art, we 
cannot rank this picture among the best of Guer 
cine's productions In some places, doubtless, we 
recognise the talent of this ingenious man but 
the general effect is without vigour, and the colour 
ingis not adapted to the subject 

From some cause or other, L^picie, ui his dc 
scnption of the Kmg of France’s pictures, gives an 
opinion different from that just expressed He 
speaks of this as one of the most beautiful of Guer 
cino’s works But we think that no one will come 
to this conclusion who has on opportunity of com 
paring it with the other pamtings of the same 
mast^ 

In the gallery at Florence there is another picture 
' by Querano, known under the name of the Sybil, 
1 which seems to be a repetition of that just desenbed 
I The head has the same character, and the head-dress 
IS the same, but the expression and the attributes 

I are different It has been engraved by Le ^ ilJain 
in the Florentine Gallery 


Hinle ^0Rp*33ubblE ^IoIuee 
PBANCIS MIEBIS (the elder) 

rAtVTBS OV WOOD AHD ABCHEB BEICKT KINE IVCHE, 
BBEADTH SIX IKCUXS BIZ LINES 

A vouNO child, belonging to a family in good circum 
stances, is represented standing at a window, holding 
in his band a shell filled with soap water, and amus 
ing huaself by blowing bubbles His mother or 
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governess » standing at Jus side, with a dog la her 
arms, pointing out mth her fore-fingcr the innocent 
sport of the young child to some persons opposite 
the snndoiv The casement u shaded hy an i«n« 
bnigeous vine, and on the sill are a cap adorned 
with feathers and a bottle containing stalks of the 
sunflower 

The utmost dehcacy of pencil and the highest 
charm of colours arc united m this delightful picture 
The head of the child is particularly eacellent for 
nature and expression The look is full of gentle- 
ness, and the act of blowing is expressed with the 
greatest truth 

This picture is dated 1GG3 In 1738 it was m 
the Schonbom collection, and valued at G20 flonns, 
or£a6> in 1763 in the collection of Lonmer, and 
valued at ISGO flonns, or £140 It is now m the 
Hague Gallery, and estimated at 300 guineas Two 
duplicates of this picture exist, one of which ism the 
collection of Lord Uendlesbam, and the other tn that ' 
of Earl Molgrare I 


^3ortraft cf ^rnaulb 

PHILIP DE CHAlfPAGiNE 

mVTIP CiVTAiSI BSIEBT TWO r»«T TUASK IXeBSS »'* 
tlXS«, SatADTB TWO HIT TWO ISCSI* ItX U'CII 

Toe piety of Philip de Champagne, the mildness 
and punty of his manners, as ^cU os the agreeable 
qualities of his mind, strongly rccominended him to 
his companions in the retreat of Port-Hoyal, where 
he hved for some tune The virtues of the uidi 
viduals assembled m this solitude, did not protect 
them from the persecutions of those who m their 
hearts envied the peace they enjoyed, and for wbidi 
they would perhaps willingly have exchanged 

burdenandennuiofgmndenr Arnauldd’AndiBywas 
one of the beat wnters of the l7th century, and the 
eldest of two brothers not less illnstnous than himsdl 
bv tlieir great talents Balzac has well painted his 
character by saying, that he would never blush for 
the Christian virtues, nor denve the slightest vsmty 
from the moral virtues He retired at the age of 


fifty fire to the above mentioned retreat, where he 
lived till he was eighty six, after having enjoyed greit 
power m the state, which he exercised only for-the 
rdicf of the unfortunate Vfhen m power he had 
patronised the talent of Champagne, and he con 
tinucd his fnendship for him in this retirement 
It IS not therefore surpnsing that gratitude guided 
the artuPs pencil, and inspired him in producing this 
masterpiece. 

This epuhet may mdecd be justly apphed to this 
superb portrait It is seldom we meet xnth one 
combining so much truth with such perfect execu 
tion The head seems almost animated and the 
character which history gives of this lUustnous old 
man is imprinted on hjs features The hand is the 
ne plus ultra of the art of drawing Everything 
indeed in the portrait is remarkable for naivete, 
simphoty, and dignity 

We shall afterwards have an opportunity of repre 
scnting several pictures by this painter, as well as a 
portrait of himself from his own penal, accom 
pamed with some particulars relating to his hfe and 
works 
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Portrait of ZltmbtanBt 

I 

REMBRANDT 

rilVTIl, V't CAVTASS BflGBT TWO 7»Kt TWO ITCBII 
TAIAVTB UXTi TOKT Slf* I CHCI. 

M e hare stated that Genrd Dow left nearly a dozen 
portraits of himself, bat Rembrandt, his master, has 
greatly CMeeded him. in this respect. Gersain men 
boas in bis catalogue twenty-eight portraits of 
Rembrandt, engraven by himself, and we may assert, 
without exa^erabOD, that an equal nmnber of oil 
portents of him exist lu collections, all of them 
executed by h« own prolific pencil, f 

In the painting from which the above plate was 
er^yaved, the artist has represented himself at tie 
age when his high talents had reached their perfec 
twn, he appears in the full vigour of manhood 
He is seen with nearly tliree fourths tumed to the * 
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spectator His head is covered mth a black cap or 
bonnet His neck is naked "The collar of his 
shirt nses above bis robe, and falls carelessly down 
wards This robe is black and mthout buttons 
The only ornament added to such a simple cos 
tume IS a gold chain round the neck, to which is 
attached a large diamond, which hangs on the 
breast 

This portrait, of wtraoidinaiy vigour, and of a 
colour which may almost bb called burning, unites 
to these two rare quahties, the no less valuable one 
of being modelled with extreme acdnracy 


JTitfD of tje |3tlaifnt tJribot, or, |3onie 
aSotte, Rt Home 

JOSEPH VERNET 

FAIVTID ON CANVASS B« CBT ONE TOOT TBBCB IHCBCS 
BBIAOTB TWO FEST FOUB |N«BES 

This picture is the companion of another by the ' 
same master, hereafter to he represented, (Plate 162,) 
affording a new of the bridge of St Angelo, executed 
at the same time 

Tins monument is remarkable from being the 
first bn^e of stone which the Romans built over 
the Tiber It was begun by M Fulvius, the censor, 
and finished by Scipio Afneanus and Lucius Mom 
mius, when they held the same office It obtained 
Its name from being m the vicinity of the Palahne 
Mount It was ako called the Senatorml Bridge, 
because the senators were obhged to cross it when 
they went to consult the Sibylline bodk^ which 
w ere long preserved on. Mount Jamculua 
In proportion as the Boman power increased, 
Rome began to be extended along both banks of the 
Tiber Not only did the necessity for communica> 
tion among the citizens become more urgent, bot 
the rehgious solemnities which were repeated at 
certain intervals imposed duties on the mhabitants 
^ wl ich every faol ty was required to enable them to 
fulfil The following consideration had much mfln 
ence in leading M Fulvius to the resolution to con 


stmet this bndge Numa had founded a college of 
pnesta on the Palatine Mount They were conse 
crated to Mars, and had the charge of his worship 
Among a warlike people, the sacrifices to this god 
were of frequent occurrence, and it was necessary 
tbat all the people should have easy access to the 
ceremony 

Aagostus instituted games in honour of his father 
Jukus Cssar, which were likewise celebrated on the 
Palatine Mount, in the vinnity of the temple of Mars, 
and the crowds drawn together at these festivals, ren 
dered it necessary for the ediles to pay particular at 
tention to the preservation of the bridge by which they 
assembled, and the security of which thus became a 
matter of interest to a great body of Roman citizens 

Its utdit} was equally experienced by the learned 
men resident at Rome In the course of his reign, 
Augustus purchased the Palatine HiU with the in 
tention of building a palace upon it Before the 
work was commenced, however, it happened that 
a part of the site selected was struck by a thun 
derbolt, and when the oracles were consulted on 
this event, they declared that the spot was claimed 
by a god Augustus upon this changed his plan 
He built a superb temple to Apollo, surroimded 
by ToarWe porticoes, and collected in it an exten 
sive library, which he opened for the use of the 
pubbe, and founded an academy, where works of 
poetry were judged of, and prizes distributed to the 
authors After these few historical notices, it will 
easdy he perceived of what importance the Palatine 
Bridge must have been to all classes of society in the 
Roman capital, and we need not be surpnsed at its 
long duration 

It fell down, for the first time, in 1364, and was 
soon afterwards rebuilt About two hundred years 
after, it again fell into decay, and was renewed 
by Julias 111 Gregory Xlll likewise caused it to 
be repaired, but an inundation of the Tiber in 
1593 having earned away the half of it, it has ever 
since remained in the state represented by Vemet, 
and it IS from this arcumstanca that it is known at 
Rome and among travellers by the name of Ponte 
Ratio 

This work displays the same quahties as the vjeu 
I of St Angelo of which it is the pendant The tone is 
^ 1 ght and silvery, the sky clear and beautifully trans- 
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parent, and the rrater has the perfect appearance of 
liquidity, irhjch feir artists iiiesr how to produce so 
well os Vemet "U e shall be called upon to speak 
of many of bis most celebrated produchons in flie 
course of this work 


IDotscs at 3 t^iouaf) 

PAUL POTTER 

PAIRED OS WOOD nEleOT 'Tl'tn iscsts TBECE tlSEE 
aiBADTB TEV I^C^EE 

Two draught horses, just released from labour, are 
represented standing before a trough at the door 
of a cottage or village inn, waiting to be fed The 
stronger of Ihcm is somewhat impatient, which he 
shows by neighing, but the other is more fatigued, 
and stands with his head sunk, ears drooping, and 
his left hinder leg scarcely resting on the tip of the 
hoof, the whole attitude admirably expressive of the 
exhaustion of an old horse On the second ground 
of the picture, a groom is seen adroncing, carrying a 
pad of water for them his attitude is extremely 
natunl He is accompanied by a dog The back 
ground is occnpied by an extensive meadow, on 
which cattle ate grazing, and it is terminated ot the 
honzon by a large Dutch Tillage 
This picture is signed Paulus Polter, and bears 
the date of 164? it must therefore have been exe 
cuted when he was about twenty two years of ige 
e bave already stated that this talented artist died 
young, in fact he sumred the date of this picture 
only seven years, having been horn in IG*’?, and 
died m 1G54 IIis native place nas Enkhuysen, 
where his father, Peter Potter, escrased the pro- 
fession of a painter, but without attaining any last 
iDg reputation His son was brought up under his 
care and evinced so much precocity of talent, that 
he excelled his father at a very tally age By the 
time he was fifteen he had acquired extnordm^ 
command of pencil, and was considered an expert 
master m the department he had made it his object 
to cultivate Tins consisted of landscapes and 
animals, particularly cattle, sheep and goats, m the 
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representation of which he has scarcely any superior 
* Ills ttilonnrig,^’ Pdkingtem remarks, “ is soft, agree 
ble, transparent, and true to nature, his touch is 
free and dchcate, and his outline very correct IIis 
skies, trees, and distances, show a remarkable free 
dora of hand, with a masterly ease and negligence, 
and his animals are exquisitely finished, and touched 
with abundance of spint He was certainly one of 
I the best pamters of the Low Countries, not only for 
the delicacy of his pencil, but for his exact imitabon 
of nature, which he incessantly studied, and repre 
seated in a lovely mauner His only amusement was 
walking m the fields, for the purpose of sketchmg 
every scene and object on the spot, and be after 
wards not only composed his subjects from his draw 
ings, but frequently etched them, and the prints are 
deserredly very estimable One landscape, which 
be painted forthe Countess of Solms,was afterwards 
sold to Jacob "Van Hcieck fox two tliousand fionns 
The correctness of the animals of Potter, in their 
various actions and attitudes, the natural verdure of 
the trees, and the careless manner of bis leafing, are 
sufilaent marks of his genuine works Tliere was 
in the collection of the Prince of Orange, and after 
wards in the Louvre, the picture of a herdsman and 
cattle, as large as life, pamted b) Potter” 


%ebe smtir biti tie Wiunbee si ^aplter 

LE SUEUR 

rAIXTID ox «t)DD WSUIVT lODSD BEIOKT EOCi *EET TWO 
IXCBCE aSEADTB THEES FEET TEH lACBES A^'D A BALE 

Tills picture was composed by I^e Sueur for the 
decoration of ttie h&tel Lambert , but the execution 
of it was intrusted to Thomas Goulay, his relabve 
and fhend Tt is from this cause that wc do not 
find in it the same delicate finishing which character 
izes the works of the celebrated master who con 
ceived it. But we must not therefore conclude that 
tl e picture is unworthy of approbation , for Goulay 
was in many respects a praiseworthy artist 
\OI. I V 
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Tlie subject IS purely fabuJaus iore, borne by 
Jupiter’s eagle, holding his bo'f in one hand, and 
brandishing in tlie other the thunderbblt sshich he 
has earned off from the father of thunder, u ad 
rancing towards the earth in order to set fire to it 
On his approach, the deities of the waters — Risen, 
Naiades, Nereides, and Sea Monsters — issue from 
their profound retreats, and testify their alarm 


I?2.,2.CC C. 
iJoTtrnft of a Sj^omiin 
REMBRANDT. 

»Aivrtt) O'* WOOD Rdcar mats rtir ovs ixcR,BMAOTn 
TWO rstr ns ivcim 

boRE connoisseurs conceite that they recognise in 
this young female the features of Rembrandt’s wife, 
nnd that name has therefore been aSued to the ad 
jomingpbte She ts seen m profile She wears on 
her head a cap of cnmsoa sclret, surmounted by a 
white plume This lady is sumptuously dressed 
Her hands arc crossed on her breast, and m one of 
them she holds a dower 

The nch dresses which Rembrandt bestows on 
1 is figures ate not always Tcry happily chosen , but 
tliey render his pictures more attractive by the 
beauty of their hues It is possible, moreover, that 
in his time such dresses were more in use among the 
wealtliicr Hollanders than m the present day 

It IS impossible to carry the art of painbng to a 
1 ighcr degree of perfection than is don© m this pic- 
ture Tilts head actually seems to be alive, and we 
ran scarcely persuade ourselves but that we perceive 
the Wood circulahng beneath the shin M e can 
scarcely avoid touching the check to assure our 
selvra that we arc not under the influence of some 
delusion 

This magnificent portrait u m the highest state of 
preservation, and will long continue to be cited as 
one of the mos» Taluahle productions m this depsit- 
nent of painting As an objea of general admiration 
it cannot be too much studied by portrait painters 
Tl *♦ artist may well account himself fortunate who 
can attain to mch a degree of perfection 


C^tfst talten bobin from tfie Cross 

JACOPO DA PONTE, (osualev cabled 
BASSANO) 

rAIKTED Of eANTASS BEIGBT rOUR TSKT Tlf INCBCS UX 

Liset, BRCADtH SEWN rtST 

Few pointers hare produced so many works as this 
esteemed artist, who is considered by competent 
judges, one of the best colourists of the Venetian 
school 

Thenntnber of his works was imjnense, he adorned 
with them not only all the churches and towns of 
the Venetian States, but even the village churches, 
aniThe produced at the same time many cabinet 
pictures, which are to be found inmost of thepilaees 
of Europe This eTtiuordinary facility was occa 
sioncd by tbe moderate pnee paid for his produc 
tions This spccnes of injustice on the part of the 
puhbe abused the talents pf this ereellent painter, and 
prevented him from ever being m easy circumstances 
He painted rapidlj, because he was poor Ridolfi 
eichnms with bitterness, ui his work, against this 
ilbberabty in tbe generahty of men, who often refuse 
to great artists the merest necessaries during their 
life, and after their death lavish praises on their 
memory, and money on their works Tlic rapiditj 
with which Bassanu worked, lias however in no 
degree impaired the ment of his productions, for 
amongst the prodigious number of pictures which 
he composed, and which he was often obbged to 
send to the market at Venice to be sold, like so 
many vegetables, there is not one unworthy of tlic 
admiration of connoisseurs, and the careful study of 
artists 

ITic painting represented on the adjoining plate 
IS considered one of his most valuable works It 
must have cost him much more care and attention 
than most of his other productions The composi 
tion is at once grand and dramatic, while the effect 
IS rigorous and of remarkable truth This pathetic 
sccTvc was worthy of occupying the pencil of this 
skilful man, and it may bo observed, that Uiere are 
very few men of genius in painting who have not 
selected it for representation Vssiano has chosen 










the instant when the Sanonr of the tvorid has been 
taken from the cross, and laid on the ground at its 
foot lie 13 surrounded by his mother, the holy 
tromen, St John, and Joseph of Anmathea The 
latter has already begun to cover his shoulders mth 
the sheet which is to assist in carrying off the body 
All the other personages, with signs of the most 
profound gnef, arc looking upon the manunate re- 
mains of their best friend, and a different character of 
gnef appears m each of them Tins funeral scene is 
illuminated by a torch, whose light falls upon the 
body of Chnst, and is reflected on the persons 
assembled This bght is so skilfully managed as to 
lead the eye directly to the pnncapal object, and 
seems to girc even a more dismal cvpression to the 
sorrow of the indindnals whom veneration and love 
have called to this scene of woe Cassano has pro- 
duced few easel paintings of equal importance The 
figures arc of the natural sine, which is rarely the 
esse m cabinet pictures It maybe presumed, at 
least such are the conjectures of Ridolfi, that it was 
executed for one of the dukes of Bracciano In 
this author’s de<cription of Baasano’s productions, m 
his history of Venetian painters, he mentions several 
of them as decorating the palaces of the princes and 
cardinals of the court of Rome, and addsi ed ta 
liarlicclare, tl stijnor ducca rfi Bncctano ka »a de 
posta di croce, /into dt note, raruimo According to 
all appearance it is to the present picture he refers, 
and this opinion is rendered more probable by the fact 
that the pictures, which belonged to the house of 
BraecraYK?, ivwi? jwW, ard sre iwJrda-isTiwAK? anpcnsg 
the various cabinets of Europe I 

There was exhibited in the Napoleon Gallery a 
much smaller picture than this, which appears to be 
a repetition of it, and uas probably executed by 
Baasano’s sons, Erancisco and Leandro 
This fine painting formed part of the collection of 
the kings of France Lcpscic speaks of it in terms 
of high commendation, ho says, “that jndqwn- 
dentlv of the harmony and strength of colouring, it 
displays a touch and finish uhich it is as difficult to 
imitate'ns to desenbe " V e cannot close this notice 
more properly than by tins citation from tbe wort 
of a writer, whose knowledge is highly esteemed by 
artists, and who m this instance saj-s nothing but 
iihat IS perfectly conformable to justice and truth 


'S’a.ii.'ffE sac. 

Intftfot of a Cftutcli 
A DELORME 

FAtimB Cm canvass ueicbt tbscb rezT roca I^CHEs 

■ BSADTI! TBBII rxCT rvo IKCBXS 

TflAf the possession of talent does not always 
ensure distuictioti, u exemplified ui the case of this 
painter He was a man of very supenor powers m 
tbe departments which he cultivated His name 
indicates that he was of French extraction, and he 
died unknown in some remote part of Pomerania 
The obscurity in which he lived inspires a painful 
feebng, by rendenng us indignant that the success 
so frequently attained by mediocnty should have 
been denied to a man of genius I^ow often perhaps 
has this poor painter been treated with contempt, 
by tbe miserable daubers who were using every 
exertion to push themselves into notice ! How 
painful must it have been for a man uho felt unrmly 
the desire of being distinguished, one possessed of 
the sensibility aod strength of genius, and conscious 
of the supenonty of his talents, to see himself con- 
tinually overlooked, and tliat for no other reason 
than that be bad the dignity to be modest, the 
decency to be silent about himself, the honesty 
never to court praise, and the justice never to 
AjTvwwfe* A.W IvifAhja? iliB^ .hr 
At tlieir expense 

The beautiful work here engraved proves that its 
author was worthy of occupying a distinguished 
pbee in the hst of the great painters of the Flemish 
school, and that he is perhaps the only one of his class 
that can be placed on a leiel with Dc "i^it, T^eef, 
and Steumick Hc has here represented the interior 
of a temple, lighted by gothic windows, through 
which the rays of the sun are streaming, and 
illumiimting the pillars and pilasters These rsvs 
penetrate with more or less brilliancy, according 
as they happen to strike the stained or colourless 
panes From the manner m which they checker 
the walls, the piUars, and the pavement, it is obvious 
thtt appearance ls an exact transenpt of nature 


In the middle of the temple, on the left and in the 
fourth transept, -we peiceiTC an organ The pulpit 
IS on the right and in the inner part of the building, 
which IS hghted by a large gothic window The 
total absence of all kinds of pictures, images, and 
statues, together with the want of altars, and the 
circu^Sstance of all the people m the interior weanng 
their hats, suf&nently indicate that this diurch 
belongs to the Calvinists 

This painting, which is admirably executed, and 
of extreme truth of colounng bears the name of 
A Delorme with the year 1653 


assumption of iTtrgin 
N rOUSSIN 

PAi>TSti ov CA>VAi» Ksiear onx foot rirt incbc« 
aaiAcra osx root two ikckbs 

This subject has been treated by the greatest mas 
ters, but it would be difficult to find among all their 
productions one preferable to the present, with re- 
spect to arrangement and elegant composition It 
may almost be afiumed, that no example can else 
where be found of a group disposed with more dig 
nity, or which fulfils in a more interesting manner 
the object which the author proposed to lumself 
PiKess/s ijj .Vfls? tfTOvted dffiAiis sdiem, feviS 
which the majority of painters have not kept free 
On the authonty of traditions by no means generally 
known or admitted, some of them have introduced 
the apostles, others the open tomb of the "Virgin, 
others the holy women witnessing this great event, 
and accompanying the mother of Christ with their 
gestures and prayers, or strewing the place where 
her mortal remams were deposited with flowers 
Poussin has taken care not to render the subject 
complex by introducing such accessones He wished 
to paint the ^ irgin nsing to glory, and took care 
not to distract the attention of spectators by foreign 
objects He felt that every kind of accessory, what 
ever relation it might bear to the principal subject, 
would onlyhaie the effect of dividing, and conse 
quently weakening, the general effect 


The Virgin is represented as nsing through the 
air, and the earth which she has left seems receding 
from beneath her feet we no longer distinguish any 
object on the surface, save the summits of the moun 
tains surrounding the Talley of Jehoshaphat, and the 
tops of the houses of the village of Gethsemane, 
where it is aggeed she died Her feet rest on a 
cloud, and she is surrounded by angels, who arc 
beanng her upwards 

The sentiment which reigns throughout these 
figures IS admirable VVhat eagerness, profound sym 
pathy and respect, in the movements, attitudes, and 
expression, of these immaterial spirits ' The head 
of the Virgin is completely radiant with holy joy 
She seems already to taste celestial bliss, and to 
rejoice in the sight of her son, which she is to en 
joy for ever 

The execution corresponds to the beauty of the 
composition The colouring is warm The group 
appears bathed in streams of celestial light This 
hght IS completely ideal, and the painter has left it 
to the imagination of the spectator to form a proper 
concepbon of it It differs from that with which the 
earth is lighted The latter emanates from two rays 
of the sun, which is about to disappear under the 
horizon 

This fine work of art has been long m the collec 
bon of the kings of France 


^3osibippM5— ^latut 

This dramatic poet belonged to Cassandria, a city 
of Macedonia He enjoyed great celebrity among 
the Greeks for his excellence in what they called the 
new comedy In the present day Lis name i^ known 
only to the learned Tlie reputation of Menander 
prevailed over that of every other dramatic poet, and 
he may be said to bave engrossed the fame of all 
who excelled in that department of the drama which 
originated with him 

The comedies of Anstophanes for a long time 
amused the Athenians The caustic and sometimes 
gross satire with which they were filled, the impoi 
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soned shafts which they disclnrgcd indiscnmmatdy 
both at Tice and virtue, the highest individuals m the 
state as well as the lowest of the citiaens, were 
agreeable to a inahcious and epigrammatic peoide, 
hasty in their judgments, vacillating in their opinions, 
and accessible to every Vind of prejudice Menander 
felt that the people of Athens dishonoured them- 
selves by applauding such unprofitable farces, and 
that it was time to make the stage subservient to 
refinement of taste, and that dignity and delicacy 
of mind which the Athenians displayed on every 
occasion except at the theatre The pith which 
he chose was, therefore, entirely opposed to that 
followed by .<\nstophanea He substituted harmless 
and pleasant humourfor petulant satire , and brought 
forward the agreeable quahties of the mind in room 
of po^ant itiTcclive He was the painter of nhat 
was ndiculous, rather than its accuser, snd no i 
instance is to he found among the immense number I 
of pieces he composed, m which he deviated from : 
decency | 

The Greeks, ashamed of tlieir enthusiasm for 
Anstophanes, proclaimed Menander pnnee of this | 
new kind of comedy, and that Atticism trl leh cm j 
helluhed all the other arts soon appeared in the I 
theatre It svas to his perfect imitation of Menan 
der, exact obsemnee of the pnnaplcs he had es 
tabhshed, and continual care to maintain m scenic 
representations that urbanity which he introduced, 
that Posidippus owed his imputation, and ciyoyed 
the glory of having statues erected to Ins honour 

Tlie statue of Posidippus, figured on the CIVth 
Plate, IS usually seen in company mth anoflier, rq>re- 
sentmg his master Like him he os seated on one of 
those seats which hare taken thtif name, Smicyefe, 
from the circular shape of the back The two poets 
are clothed nearly in the same manner, that is, snth 
the kind of mantle which tlic Greeks named peplon 
Posidippus wears rings on his fingers, and his legs 
are covered with buskins IIis name is Ic^bly en 
graven on the pbntli 

This beautiful figure is remarkable for bang a 
stnking imitation of nature, and its adaurable sun 
pboty Both tlus figure and that of Mcnaflder were 
discovered about the end of the IGth century, on 
the Viminal Mount at Rome, in the gardens of the 


coment of St Laurent, m Pantsjjema, and have 
not Since been separated They were at first ex 
posed to vieu at the baths of Olympias Sextus V 
had them convejed to Villa Mont^to, since called 
Negroni From the time of Pms VI they have 
been m the Museum of the Vatican Both are of 
Pentehc marble It is supposed that thej anciently 
decorated the theatre at Athens ^ 


Htptst ti tl)i 

S BOURDON 

os CAsvAft iieionr »hb*8 text tb»*v ivent* 

BBSAPTH rOUK TEXT TlVt INCBES 

In the midst of an extensive landscape, ornamented 
with magnificent buddings, and wtitcred bynnver, 
on which some boats may be seen saihng, the Holy 
Famdy have halted to repose for a little under the 
sfcelter of an umbrageous tree The Virgin is seated 
on the rums of an ancient aqueduct Her son is bj 
her side, and St Agnes, kneehng before Mary, is 
looking upon tlie divine Child with holy affect on 
Two angels behind her seem also to be looking at 
him St. Joseph is standing near them, leaning on 
his staff At some distance, on the right, two youn^ 
women arc employed in washing linen, but are not 
wi<hsfan<fing,papngaffenticin fu ffic pnncrpal scene 
Several cherubim complete the composition, and one 
of them IS placing a crown of flowers on the Virgin’s 
head 

The general tone of this picture inclines to red, 
which impairs the harmony The design is not 
very correct, and is feeble throughout But the 
composition IS not without some grandeur, and tl e 
Imes rather happj The site is well chosen, well 
extended, and remarkable for its magmficence 


• The companiOD represent ng Menander niB form the soU 
ject of Plate CCLI 
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JPE.&'S'IS Q'yE. 

S'ffinstfan 

GUIDO 

FAINTED ON CANVASS HEIGHT FITS FEET FODH INCHES, 
BEEADTD rOUB FEET 

St Sebastian, wTth his arms tied to a tree, and liis 
side pierced by an arrow, appears to be addressing 
himself to the Lord in the full assurance of hope, 
and accounhng it an honour that he was deemed 
worthy to suffer for his name In the back-ground 
ue perceive tbe satelbtes of Dioclesian, by whom be 
uas martjTed 

Tbe effect of this picture is vigorous The head 
of the martyr is full of expression, and appears to 
haie been executed atthe penod when Guido wished 
to counterbalance the success of Michael Angelo da 
Carav^gio, whose productions were more in request 
at Rome than those of Josepmo, and even his own 

It belongs to the anncnt collection of the kings 
of France 


lection of his conquest of India, old age, the tune 
or etpenence wluch enabled him to teach men 
agnculture. From this double manner of represent- 
ing him, he acquired tbe name of biformii 
Other attnbutes were likewise assigned to him 
Sometimes he has a thjTsus and a cup m his hands 
Sometimes he has horns on liis head, because a 
he goat IS an animal that nas sacrificed to bun 
At other times he is followed by Sileni, Bac 
chanals, &c 


Vit\a of n fetn-port hiitfns n jeg 
JOSEPH VERNET 

FAINTta CN CANVAIS HEICUT, TWO flET TWO IVCHEI »X 
tINEt, SEEADTn THEES FEET TIV INCBIE 

Tuts picture js evtremely true to nature Vcmet 
has represented in it, with that talent for which he 
was conspicuous, one of those effects of a fog uhich 
are very common on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and which often occur even m summer Ram being 
rare in these cbmates, and dews on the contrary 
very abundant, tbe first rays of the sun cause the 


a3usts of acMlUs nnh Catfljus. 

Tub first of these busts represents Achilles Tbe 
truth of this opinion cannot be doubted uben we 
compare it with other unquesfaonable ancient statues 
of this hero 

The second ot these bests, or hetmes, represents 
Bacchns Fogan, or bearded This head is ,ety rain 
able on account ot its beau ideal character Accord 
mg to Visconb, the Greeks gave the name of vrUsypi 
to that kind of head dress whieh he ircars 

Those who are bnt httle acquainted with the 
history of antiquity, ate surprised to see Bacchus so 
often represented, sometimes under the f„„ of a 
i eung man, and at other tunes as an old man B, 
giving these different forms to this god, the nneienls 
alwajs ingentons, desired to saggest the dJTereni 
epochs ot 1,11 hfe Thus, youth recalled the recol 


vapouri to me from the surface of the earth, they 
spread over the waters, and remain there till the 
wnraith of the aun, increasing as It ascends, penetrates 
and dissipates tliem These fogs are very commonly 
the precursors and symptoms of tho finest days 

In this picture tbe sun has not jet scattered the 
fog It has not the grayish tint nor the opacity of 
the f<^s in Holland It has what may be called a l 
kind of opalescence, a sort of coloured transparency, 
communicated to it by the rays of hght A dense 
fc^is a gloomj object, but this sbghter mist is rather 
•greeable by tlie softness of its tint and the hope 
it affords of a clear day Accordingly the shore is 
already covered with persons nbo have been drawn 
to this sea port either for the pursuits of commerce, 
the pleasure of fishing, or the enjojment of nealthj 
leisure Tlie mist envelops every object, but it 
conceals none from view 

On the left of the picture there is a high tower 
somenhat dismantled by time, at its foot a large 
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galled lies at anclior, only tte half of it seen, and 
already covered with an anning, which in a few 
hours iTiU shelter its decks from the heat of the sun 
On the right a large merchant-ship is seen at anchor 
In the back ground other vessels are seen through 
the mist, some of them with three masts, and others 
ngged like those of the Levant They are near the 
quay, and the mist contributing to the perspective 
makes them appear more distant than Ih^ really 
are 

On the right of the picture, and quite m the fore 
ground, a rich Levantine is seen smoking his pipe 
and comersing with another roan Psear them a 
pier runs out into the sea, which is covered with 
bales of goods, barrels, &e Sailors are employed 
with packages, and two supercargoes supenntend 
them Smoke is seen nsing behmd the pier, wlucb 
no doubt proceeds from some boat which the) are 
carcenmg In the front there is a dealer vn fish on 
her knees before a basket, resting on her hands, and 
speaking to two men wrapped tn maodes At a 
little distance sailors are landing some goods from a 
boat, while a man is <taRding not far from them on 
the pout of a rock, arrangmg s fishing line, and 
his companion is lying on the rock looking at him 
The sea u in a state of profound calm This is the 
usual efiect of a mist, which intercepts the correots 
of au 

Such are the objects composing this beautiful 
picture Tlie colouring rosy be said to be perfect. > 
It IS full of spirit and truth, and must give pleasure 
to those travellers who have visited the rnantimc ' 
distncts of the south of Europe, 6v vivKffy ncail 
ing to tlieir minds the appearim.e winch a summer 
morning frequenUj presents on the delightful shores 
of the Mediterranean It may be taken as a very 
good example of the kind of scenes which Veract 
most frequently painted, and in which his greatest 
excclieuce lay His news of the pnocipal sea ports 
on the coast of France were the means of introdnong 
hun to the notice of IjQUis who appointed him 
his marine painter, and engaged him to complete the 
plan he had begun, by furnishing a view of every sea 
port in the kingdom ith the adiantagc of royal 
patronage, tlus extensne undertaking was in time 
completed, and, as the views were subsequently 
engraved, they have become weQ known to the 


public, and are frequentlj to be met with at *aVs 
The aigraving, m general, was exquisitely performed, 
(m many cases byBalechoii,) and the desire of English 
collectors to obtam good impressions occasioned the 
following cunous transaction a hundred of the 
pnnts were consigned to an engraver in London, and 
part of them sold, but some persons objecting to 
the rfam^ style in which a long dedication inscribed 
under the print was written, BaJechou said he would 
soon remedy that, and with his graver drew a num 
her of black hnes upon the copper, over the dedica 
tion, so aSf m a degree, to obliterate the words, and 
sent 100 impressions to England These our con 
noisseurs soon found to be the second impression, and 
eagerly bought up the first, but a print with the 
I lines no roan of taste would look at This morti 
fied the English prmtscller, who wrote to the French 
engraver, and complained that he could not sell the 
second set for half price "Morblcu'” cned the 
Frenchman, “how whimsical ore these English 
virtuosi ' They must be satisfied however” To 
work he sets with his punch and hammer, and repair 
I tog the letters, sends out the print with the inscription 
apparently in its first state A few of these were 
I sold, but the imposition uas soon discovered by the 
faintness of the impressions, and then those viho 
did not possess the first impression, were glad to 
have the plate m the second rather than the third 
state, so that nearly all the third set lay upon the 
hands of the pnatseller This produced a fresh com 
plaint, and the complaisant Frenchman, ever eager 
to sabsfy his English customers, again punclied out 
the hnes, and brought the inscription to its second 
state This Proteus of a pnnt very frequrotly appears 
in sales, and the contests of connoisseurs about the 
supenonty of those without lines to those with, and 
tice i#fsrf,have been innumerable * Vernet hved to 
the age of seventy seven, having been bom (at Avig 
non) m 171°, and died m 1789 He produced many 
pictures, which are as highly esteemed as those of 
any artist of his time Many of his sea pieces are 
remarkable for the fine transparency of the sky, the 
illusory fluiditj of the water, and the soft and delicate 
tone of the vapoury distance His landscapes are 
distinguished by sundar excellences, aod he had the 

Tigton m 'oc 
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power, denied to many painters eminent in tliat dfr- 
partroent, sach as Claude Lorraine, Iluysdael, 
ynants, &.C., of animating them with fibres ele- 
pntly designed and of great spirit The xalue which 
Ins works bear in the market may be inferred from 
the fact, that 50,000 bires hare been paid for a pair 
of them Several of his pieces are m England. 
Six arc at bbarlowes, the residence of Mr Drake, in 
Buckinghamshire, and were painted for that gentle 
man when the artist was at Rome, in the early part 
of his life 

pHitm S22. 

arth illnihtt'plntt of a 'Dnltb ‘Oofon 

VANDER HEYDEN 

rAiNTSo O'! WOOD, Bcioar om toot rocs iNcoct, 
atSAOTn ovc roor xienr iveacs mv* lisss 

Tiiu artist IS much esteemed for his accurate mao 
ner of representing churches, palaces, and architec- 
tural subjects, with the accompanying landscapes, 
executed with great taste and precision Every part 
of his pictures is rery highly finished, the buddings 
cspcaiUy, of which he not only gives a correct out- 
line, but delineates the materials of which they are 
conipo<cd, and the joinings of the stones, with the 
utmost patience and minuteness His matiagcment 
of perspective is excellent, and ho is equally deserv- 
ing of commendation for his skill in tlie distnbahon 
bghts nwi a\Tuiw!Ts >«t!Vm1h5tan6ing his high 
finishing, bis works are remarkablv free from any 
laboured appcniance, while the softness and mellow- 
ness of Ills tmts preserve them from the stiff and 
formal aspect which frequently belongs to archi- 
tectural paintings As a singular instance of his 
indefitigahlc patience m elaborating minute objects, 
he IS stated to have painted a Bible lying open, not 
larger than tlie palm of a man’s hand, in whidi the 
writing was extremely small, and yet so distinct that 
the whole could !w read with facibty His pnncipal 
paintings represent news in Holland, he likewise 
painted some news of Rome, and the Royal Ex- 
change and \tQaum«nt in London The fi^mres 
introduced into his paintings are scarcely in any 
instance etecuted by himself, they are either from 
the pencil of Vandenclde, or tlie German artist 


Ijnglebac He was born at Gorcura m 1G73, and 
died m 

In the interesting picture engraved on Plate CI\ , 
Heyden has represented a church, one of the side 
iayades of which decorates *i square of a small Dutch 
town or burgh Some travellera a£5rm that it is the 
church of Henskerk, near Haerlem Martimere how- 
ever does not make mention of it Some tree*!, a 
few persons engagedinvanous occupations, apessant 
on horseback, some houses in the fore-ground, and a 
long row of habitations of greater or less importance, 
m the back part, animate and fill up the landscape. 
The figures and the trees are bj the hand of Adnan 
"V andervdde, a friend of Heyden, and himself a well- 
known and valuable artist. Tins union of talent 
adds a value to the picture Vander Heyden was 
perfectly successful in painting architecture, but 
when he attempted trees, the foliage was spare and 
meagre, and he seldom succeeded in making them 
harmomze with the buddings In this instwce, 

I owing to the co-operation of these two fnends, nil is 
I in perfect keeping, and the picture may be considered 
' a masterpiece of its kind 

It was reclaimed from the Louvre in 1815 

I SI Conffri 

j GIORGIO BkRBARELLi, (called 
I GIORGIONE) 

PSINTCD <(•» C*W*SS, HEIGUT THXES DEET PIVX IVCHSS AND 

A a Air; axEiDTii tiibee rser mvs iscbes axd a haif 
A rniEST of the order of St. Bennet is plapng on 
a small portable virginal, and seems to be bvtening 
to another pnest, who lias bud one hand upon his 
shoulder, and holds a large seven stringed Italian 
mandolin in tlie other A handsome voung mm 
wcanng a black cap shaded by a white plume is 
present at their conversation, but he has not the 
appearand of taking any part in it. 

Gioigione is by no means below his reputation m 
this picture TJie design is correct, and the colour- 
ing vigorous and bnlhant. It was long supposed 
that these three figures were portraits, and such ma) 
be the case , but it is surprising that they should 
have been regarded at Florence as portraits of 
Luther, Calvin, and Catherine de Bore, wife of the 
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pamtirj n e find in it that capnaoua irregidanty I 
’ffUscK belongs to most of his compositions, and I 
which I as often led him to sacnfice propriety to the j 
desire of producing a stnlang effect The High 
Priest, one of the principal actors m the scene, is 
seen almost in a back new ^The two persons in 
front, in like manner, turn their backs to the specta 
tor The Virgin, St Joseph, and St Simeon, are 
also improperly placed m regard to the sanctuary, to 
which their faces ought to be directed But jn spite 
of these considerations, the picture is well worth) of 
the high reputation of its author Tlie ensevtile is 
picturesque, and, in the Ino^ements of the people 
mounting the steps of the temple, who seem to be 
multiplied and lost m the long obscure gallery, m 
the colossal architecture, so unlike anything we now 
intness, m the immense curtain, whose density 
seems to conceal some grand mystencs from the gaze 
of the vulgar— there appears something of so antique 
and august a character, that our thoughts are irresist 
ihly carried back to the obscunty of the early ages 
TI e execution is more firm and deliberate than is 
csunllr the case with Rembrandt’s productions 
Tl IS circumstance has occasioned doubts m the 
mmds of some amateurs respecting its onginalit), 
and they are inclined to ascribe it to Van Vbet, a 
pupil of RcmbraTidt’s, who may have executed it, 
according to them, after his designs But there 
seems scry little to support this new of the case, 
and It cannot be denied that Rembrandt’s pcimliar 
talent is very conspicuous in the group containing 
Joseph, Mary, Simeon, and the pnests 

It was brought to Pans in the early part of the 
present centurjjby Napoleon, and has probably been 
restored to the Hague Gallery, to which it onginally 
belonged 


tlonpiian Slntmous— ^laiur 

This figure is of great beautj as a whole, but of 
somewhat loo soft a fonn, if wc compare it with tlie 
c’leM icurrts of Uie Greeks The knee of the ad 


Tanced leg is not very accurate in the contour, and 
the same thing may be said of the feet But these 
slight defects do not prevent us from regarding this 
statue as a very able production The unknown artist 
to whom we are indebted for it, wished to represent 
Antmous, the favounte of Adnan, who threw him 
self into the Nile to save the bfe of that pnnee It 
was more particularly to consecrate this act of de 
TOtedness, that this young man was represented 
under the form of one of the gods whom the Egyp- 
tians invoke to avert the calamities with which they 
were threatened, and which were called by the Ro 
mans ateminci, or depellentes 
This statue was discovered m 1738, at Tivoh, in 
the villa Adriana 
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poTtrflft of ^(bnstian 23ourtion 

S BOURDON 

rAISTeH ON CANTAS8 SEIBHT TUKSR >BST SIIVIN INCUS* 
OaVABIH VWO »«T SLtNfN INCHSS 

It has often been said, that the character of an indi 
ndual appears in his works This portrait may he 
adduced m support of this assertion May not the 
disorder which appears m it, be regarded ns an image 
of the irregular and romantic behaviour of this cele- 
brated painter? What fancy could have led him to 
represent himself in so smgedar a costume^ What 
could have induced him to throw off lus ordmary 
dress, and cover his Hughs with a large mantle? It 
IS evident that, in ilesignuvg this portrait, he has 
created diiliculbes that he might have the pleasure 
of overcoming them. It was indeed a difficult under 
taking, to maintain a proper harmony between thebght 
of the countenance and that which must nccess^y 
emanate from the shirt, and bust which he holds ^n 
his knee * It is certain that be has allowed liimseTf 
to be seduced b) the hope of triumphing over this 
obstacle It 1 as cost him much labour to succeed, 


• Tlu* I urt n la J to be B bead of Carttcalla, mod lied after 
tbeanuqDe 
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and -nhatever care te has tahen to disguise this, the 
fact appears m spite of him He has laboured the 
reflected tints of the hair Tilth ranch more attenbon 
than Tras usual with him, hut they have become 
* Hack with the lapse of time, and yet they are not 
sufficiently detached from the back ground 

However this may he, we cannot look on this 
portrait without interest The atbtude is natural 
and dignified, and we take pleasure in contemplabng 
the features of on artist celebrated by a mulhtude of 
jngemous composihons, compositions presenbng 
ramy contrasts, remarkable m some cases for gran 
dear and majesty, and in others for graphic deline- 
ations of low hfe 

S Bourdon was a native of Montpeber, bom in 
1G16 Like many others of the most celebrated 
painters, he learned the first pnociples of drawing 
from a glass siainer, a trade earned on by his father 
But this occupation he econ abandoned, and em- 
ployed himself for awhile as a house painter, coob 
suing at the same time to practise easel painting, on 
which, he was not long in perceiving bis reputation in 
the art must be founded Having left his home and 
gone to Tcndouseia search of employraent, which he 
did not succeed in obtaining, he enlisted into the 
army, m which he became famihor with many scenes 
which he afterwards embodied with much^ spirit, 
such as sutlers* tents, soldiers regaling, &c ^ It is 
said, that he owed his d3Schajge'’to the taste be 
shewed for painting, which his captain happened to 
discover, and formed so favourable an opinion of his 
* genius that he vraa wilhng to giro him tlie opportu 
mty to cultivate it He subsequently found his Way 
to Italy, where he formed a friendship with Claude 
-V Lfirrainp, then nsuig mto repute, which proved 
h^hly advantageous to him After residing three 
-years m Rome, he returned to France, and, at the 
. age of twenty seven, painted the Crucifixion of St 
Petlr, for the church of Notre-Hame, a production 
whidh is much esteemed About nine years after- 
Warlls he went to Stockholm, where considerable 
' Ju^ispects of success in lus profession were held out 
to him he WM, in fact, appointed first painter to 
Queen Christiana, and obtained much employment 
But these successes did not prevent lum from return 
mg to 1 is native country, where also Ins abdities 
were duly appreciated, and he died at Pans jn I 671 


His productions, which are numerous, are of a 
very diversified character, both m regard to subjects 
and ment. The former, as already intimated, range 
from scenes of low life and squalid, though 
picturesque vagrancy, objects similar to those on 
which many of the Dutch and Flemish painters de 
hghted to dwell, to scnptural and histoncal incidents, 
which he often treated with great power Among 
his best performances are, a Dead Chnst, the oman 
taken in Adultery, and the Return of the Aik, the 
latter of which was in the possession of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and highly valued by that discnmmatmg 
judge He had the power of retauung such a nvid 
impression on lus mmd of the pictures he had seen, 
that he could produce a very accurate fac simile 
from mere recollection He often pamted with great 
expedition, in proof of which, it is reported that he 
m one day drew twelve excellent portraits as large as 
life Hu landscapes are almost entirely the produce 
of his imagination, combmmg features seldom found 
associated in actual expenence, but they have m 
agreeable eTect, and sometimes a nchness of aspect 
which IS highly attractive They are formed on 
the model of Titian His colounng is generally 
good, sometimes admirable, Ins touch light, and his 
figures graceful and animated He was likewise an 
engraver, and has left commendable examples of his 
skill in this department 
The above portrut w now in the Louvre 
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anh Hbt 

^VLBiNO, OB ALBI^O (Tbancesco) 

rAIRTSP OWCA'TVAtS nKieBV TWO FBST TItH«VIIS9 BREADTH 

rssBB mtt siRTSj* ,ve»*» kj’ie usts- 

Taere 13 something ndicalous in the composition of 
this picture It looks as if the painter had been con 
stramed by the situation for which it was intended 
It may be supposed that the propnetor wished to 
place It above a door, and did not leave the choice 
of the subject to Albano It may be safely affirmed, 
that he would not have formed such a conception of 
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the subject if his genius had been unfettered In 
fact, nothing can he more insignificant than this 
picture The academical posture of the figure of 
Adam, the awkward position of Eve, the forced ; 
gesture she is obliged to make m order to present 
the apple, and the stiU less natural action by which 
she throws aside her hair, all indicate the difficulty 
the painter has espenenced. w exccuUug figures of 
the natural size within so limited a space 
It IS proper to rememhcT, however, that this 
amiable painter, whose easel works ere so precious, 
seldom undertook large figures, and if two or three 
of his works can be cited as examples of his over 
coming the difficulties presented by such subjects, 
the interests of taste, and the respect due to truth, 
compel us tomthhgld commendation from the present 
Independently of its faults in composition, the touch 
vs soft and the design heavy 
Before being brought to Franc«j U was m Tunn, 
and the itineraries, or guides of that tows, asenbe 
It to Albano If this be true, far from adduig to 
his reputation, it certainly diminishes it to rank 
such a production among the works of one of the 
greatest painters of the Bolognese School 


IPEiiaWffi CSV 

/Htssagf of tarbm ll to Si »t«no 
LE SUEUR 

niKTCB OV WQOD AKB ABCHZO HZICHT *1X rsBT, BKIADTII 

Tms beautiful picture forms part of the history of 
St Bruno, which Le Sueur painted for the doisteT 
of the Carthusian Monastery at Pans 
Otton, or Oddon, had been one of the disaples of 
Bruno, when he was professor of theology at Rheiius 
\\ hen he was elevated to the chair of St Peter, under 
the name of Urban II , he wished to avail himsdf 
of the knowledge and advice of the celebrated and 
virtuous founder of the Carthusian Monastery, and 
this was the object he had m view by sending this 


message SixyeaishadscarcclypassedsinccSt Bruno 
had retired to the mountains of Grenoble, when he 
received this communication from the sovereign pon 
ttfir,so well calculated to Batter the pnde of everj other 
man, but winch his piety and modesty made him 
look upon with regret Ills departure caused great 
distress among his brethren, and it was not vnthout 
the utmost difficulty that he persuaded theta {mui 
their design to accompany him 
The instant when St Bnino received the pope’s 
message, is that which the painter I as selected 
The messenger has just alighted, and advanced 
from his horse which he has left at liberty, the 
attitude of the latter indicates his fatigue The 
costume of the envoy is rather rich, and tlie sword 
he wears shows that it is notan ordinary domestic 
to whom the pontiff has intrusted this mission He 
has already placed his despatch in the hands of 
St. Bmno, and i« standing uncovered before him, 
awaiting his reply St Bruno is readmgtbe epistle, 
the pain he experiences at the expression, though 
flattering, of the pope’s desire, is expressed by his 
features, but vntliout impvinng the feebng of resig 
nation which his piety commands him to entertain 
for the heed of the church The accompanying 
monks, warmly affected at the prospect of an ap“ 
proochmg separation, are waiting in silence to hear 
St Bruno’s determination The two behind him 
seem to be expressing, by their gestures, their in 
fention to follow him if he resolve on departing 
The simplicity of this composition is sublime 
It IS the scene os it would actually occur Ivothmg 
IS affected, nothing forced , all is just and natural, 
both m expression and altitude It may be said 
that this great artist has obtamed. such mastery 
over his art as to be able to paint silence, and yet 
all the persons perfectly express the different senti 
ments that animate them 
This picture is one of the most valuable of the 
senes painted (or the Cartlmsian Monastery, ^or at 
least It IS that which artists admire most It was 
originally painted on wood, but about forty years 
ago was transferred to canvass The whole scries, 
which IS at present in the Louvre, will be represented 
in the course of this work They are likewise en 
graved, but in rather an indifferent manner, by 
Chanveau, mawork entitled Le C/oftredes Chartreux 
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CASPAR DUGHET, on CASPAR POUSSIN 

rjki^TED oir e&sTAti iitiGar ovc taor *ix r>eBz«^ 
BKIADTB TWO rzir 

It is well known that Dughel owes the somame 
of Poussin to the honour he enjoyed of being 
at the same tune the brother in law, the fnend, 
and the pupil, of that great painter l^Tien he first 
came to reside with Nicholas Poussin, he was cm 
ployed by the latter in the humble task of preparing 
his palette, pencils and colours , but the adminible 
spearoens of the art continually before bu eyes, 
exoted a desire to attempt something in the same 
line himacU, while the instracttous of his renowned 
relatire gave the best possible direction to hu 
efforts His progress was rapid, and be ultimately 
attained a degree of excellence m landscape painting 
second to rery few. The rural and almost wild 
aspect of the landscape represented on Rate IIC, 
differs la charseter from those generally selected by 
this painter, whose scenes are mostly fitted to delight 
the eyes of the spectator The most beautiful sitoa ' 
tions, shaded with elegant and waring poplars, re- 
freshed by limpid fountains, carpeted by rerdant 
meadows, inteTsected by pleasant hills, ennebed 
with picturesque bmldings and debaous retreats, 
are the objects which his penal ddi^ted to trace 
The ennrons of Rome, the temtones of Tusculum 
and ofTibur, are the inexhaustible mines from which 
he derived his matenals We do not perceive, m the 
picture here presented, his usual anxiety to copy 
only scenes of the most agreeable description. ITiis 
rocky district and noisy nver, and these rustic nuns, 
would not interest the spectator, if he did not per- 
ceive JB it that gift whidi the painter received from 
nature, a quabty peculiar to him, and which can 
not be acquired by study , that is, a land of language 
which expresses more than is said, a species of 
poetical eloquence, which always leares something 


to be imagined This magical pouer Caspar emi 
neatly possessed, and he has made it to be felt in 
this instance No one would wish to hre m these 
places, yet they equally please the inhabitants of 
the aty and of the country A secret charm 
I attracts ns towards it, and we lore to examine and 
I dwdl upon Its details These fishers amuse our 
thoughts , we thmk we hear the noise of the water 
I fall, m short, the painter owes his picture to nature, 
j bat nature owes to the painter charms which she 
does not possess It is by his taste for agreeable 
I sites, and his talent jn cmbenisbing them if they are 
rugged, that Dughet is djstingTiished from his cotero 
porary, and almost his nval, Salvator Rosa, who 
selected nothing from nature but what was austere 
and sombre, and nothing from his imagination but 
what was calculated to increase its gloom Caspar 
had the adwmtage of being directed by his brother 
in hw in the choice of agreeable nature, and as he 
designed human figures indifferently, Nicholas often 
painted them for him Need we be surprised then 
that an artist endowed with such high natural 
powers, and under such guidance, should have 
obtained almost umnterrupted success ’ 

Two of Gaspares finest pictures, one representing 
Abrabam and Isaac, the other a Land storm, were 
formerly in the Angerstetn collection, *ind conse 
quentJy now fora a part of tJie National Gallery 


iFc.a'ss ©STsc 
33act6«s — *tafiit 

RSICBT lix rSXT 

This beautiful antique statue is of Greoan marble, 
that kind known m the arts by the name of Greceo 
dttro The god is represented wholly naked The 
head, winch is in perfect preservation, is a charming 
production, full of gentleness, grace, and dignit) 
His biiir floating upon bis shoulders, accompanies and 
gives rebef to the degant lines of the neck The 
bead is encircled witfi b bacchanahan fillet and 
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ctOTTOcd \nth leaves of laurel icjngled with clusters 
of grapes 

This precious statue comes from the Chateau de 
Richelieu Both arms are inodern, and seem, firom 
the manner in which they are executed, to have 
been sculptured by some member of the Florentine 
school From this circumstance we may infer that 
these lestorations were made at Florence, prdbahly 
shortly after the discovery of the statue 


IP Ki A ?p s 

’!!;;&( QDfrtumtision 

DOSSO DOSSI 

pAINTbO ON nooe RIIQST TWILTS INCH(» tlX UNt* 

SKKAOTa OM FOOT IIX tNCOSS ' 

I 

This artist was bom at Dosso, near Ferrara, in 14D0, 
and dwd the lattei place wi tS60 He became ' 
a pupil of Lorenzo Costa— subsequently vuited 
Rome and Venice, and at last attained to great ex 
cehence m portrait and historical subjects Most of 
his works are preserved m Ferrara 
The picture here leprcaented, refers to one of the 
great acts of submission to the existing laws on the 
part of our Saviour — the circumcision It is sup- 
posed that this religious ceremony took place at 
Bethlehem, where he received the name of Jesus, 
which means Saviour 

Zachanas and St Anne are presenting him m 
the temple, the latter holding him on her knees 
the high pnest is seated before her The prepara- 
tions for this baptism of blood alarm the child, and 
he 13 seeking protection m the arms of his relatives 
The Virgin and Joseph, who may he recognised by 
the glory lound their beads, Elizabeth, and some 
other members of the family, are standing behind 
the High Pnest On the other side, X/cntes and 
other spectators are grouped, among them, and in 
the front, appears an old man, whose costume, head, 
naked body, and cynical appearance, make us think 
of Biogenes Such anachromsms are by no means 
rare m Itaban pictures , it is, however, more probable 


that the painter wished to represent one of those 
mendicants with whom the temples were constantly 
mundated, and who, even in our own days, make 
them the scene of their ^unbecoming importunity, 
and display their misery, often more apparent than 
real In the back ground is the Sanctum, where we 
perceive an altar of incense and a seven branched 
candlestick two pnests are standing beyond it in 
conversation 

After this description, the fidchty of which can be 
easdy proved by ova leaders, may it not be asked, m 
what respects this composition is faulty, as has been 
alleged by some critics f Is not the subject repre- 
sented with truth, and even with considciahlc learn 
mg? If we examine the design, is it not, inth the 
exception of some of the draperies, pure and correct ? 
All the beads are finely executed, and the expression 
just But even though a severe cntic may find 
something to blame m these particulars, the mac 
curacies are m some measure compensated by the 
charms of colour. In this respect the effect of the 
picture IS admirable, and entitled to rank with sotae 
of the best productions of the Venetian school 

Some amateurs hare asenbed this work to Bea 
! venuto Tjs), or 75si of Ferrara, aumamed Garefale 
They pretend to discover in it many of the characters 
of the beads frequently employed by this able artist 
I but we beheve them to be mistaken, for Garofalo, 
though accounted one of the chiefs of the school of 
Ferrara, rather belonged to the school of Raphael 
He made it his object to imitate the design, grace, 
expression, and particularly the colouring of this 
distinguished painter, and assuredly nothing is dis 
coverable m this production of what the Italians 
called Ropbaelejyuf It rather belongs to tbe school 
of Venice, where Dosso remained five years , and he 
IS known to haie practised the principles of that 
school with much success 

Dosso and his brother, Giovanni Batista, were the 
founders of the school of Ferrara, which proved 
fertde in great pamters, or, to speak more properly, 
they brought it to the eminence it acquired Dosso 
painted the portrait of Anosto, and the poet ha* 
cdehiated the two brothers m bis immortal verse 

Tlie above picture belonged to the coReebon of the 
Kings of France, and may now be seen lA the Louvre 
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pfrnilrs araQaiuji Carus front Cabr. 

DOAIINECIIINO 

MtVTEO OV CiSTAtS I IltIGtIT, THSEE TEtT UOIIT IVCBCS, 

EKEAtmi, roia rsEr cigut isoue* 

Wc slnll afterwanls tlescnbe a picture b5 the 
same master, representint; the combat of Hercules 
with Acitelous. Tliai which we are now to speak 
of mat perhaps be considered as its companion 
There appear m it the same beauties, die same 
defects, and the same taste which characterized the 
school of die Caracci Tlie autlior has derned his 
subject from the eighth book oi the /Eneid. Pio- 
nysiut of Halicarnassus, and Liv), Itase likewise 
gi>en an account of the punuhmcnc Hercules 
inflicteilon Caciis, but it is piriicolarljr to Mrgd 
that the triumph of Alcides owes its immortality. 
In order tint our readers may thorougldy under- 
stand the subject of this picture, we shall cxiraa 
the beautiful episode from the iLncid, although it 
isdiihcult to do justice in a translation to tlieb^u^ 
of die original. 

Tlie monster Oicoi, more than half a I’cast, 

Thu holit. impemoos to tli* son, {Ki<srssd, 

Tlio {>aT>'niri>ti <rcr funl nilli human gori*, 
lloojs, BoJ llwir manjlej members boi'g the Joor 
\ ulc.in tins pLigne liegot , and, lito his wre, 

DUiJc deads lie bclclieJ/and Aabrs of IiTid fire 
Time, long expected, eased u* of our load. 

An { broiiglit the needful proence of a god 
The aren-ioj force of Ilereules, from Spam, 

Arnred in triumph from Gerioa slam— 

Thrito Iired the guot,aDd ihnee lited u> raio 

SOL, II. 


Ills prize, the Ion ing herds, Atcides dtore, 

Near Uber’s bsobi to graze the ehailjr grore. 
Allured mlh hope of plunder, and intent 
To roh hy force, by fraud to circumvent. 

The brutal Cacas, as by chance they stray’d. 

Tour oxen thence, and four fair kiue convey’d , 

Aud, test (he printed footsteps might be seen, 
lie dra-g'd them bacLirards to his rocky den 
Tlie tracts ircrse a lying notice gare 
And led the searcher backusrd from the care 
Mranlime the berdsmso hero shifU Ins place, 

To Cnd fresh pasture snd untrodden grau. 
‘ThebearLsnlio miss d their matei, fill d all around 
Mllh betloii ings, and the rocks restored the soosd. 
One heifer, rvbo hid beard her lore eomptsin, 
Poar'J from the care, and made the project rain 
Alcides found Ibe fraud with rage lie shook, 

And toss d abont his head his knotted oik 
Swift as (be Hind. or Scythunarrou’s Sight, 
tie tlomb, with eigee bvte the aerial height 
Then br»t he saw the monster mend hu pice— 
Fear in his eyes and paleness in hit face, 

Cuofvstd the sod’s approach ‘ trembling ho spnogs 

As terror had inorraitd his feet isith wings. 

hot stay’d for stairs , but dow n the depth he threw 

Ills bo ly on bis back tbe door he drew 

The door, a nb of liringrock, wilh pains 

Ills father bew’d it out, and bound with iron chains 

lie broke the hcary links | the mountain closed, 

And bars and lerers to his foe oppo<ed. 

Tlw wretdul ak'Uardfiy mahelns hungeonlart. 

Hie fierce arenger came nitb bounding ha-ste, 
Surrey d the mouth of the forbidden hold. 

And here and there his ra-rng eyes he roll d. 

He gnash d his teeth, and tbnee he compass’d ronnd, 
With Hinged speed the circuit of the ground 
Hince at tlic carerns month lie puU d in raio 
And.pmlm-, tbnte desisted from his pain 
A poiuted, flinty rock, all bare and black, 

Grew gibbous from behind the moonlom s back; 
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Otrls rareBi, all ill omens of tic niglit 

Here limit their nest anil hither wing 4 Iheie Sight 

Tialeanmg head bang tiwafoiog o er tic flood, 

Aod nodded to the left Tie hero stood 
Averse, inth planted feet, and, from the right, 

Tu^d atthe solid stone mill all bis night 
Tins beared, the fiiM foundations of the rock 
Gare way heaven echo d at the rattling shock 
The court of Cacus stands reveal 4 to sight. 

The cavern glares with neiv admitted 1 ght , 

The graceless monster, caught lO open day, 

Enclosed and in despair to flj away 
lIon-]4 hornlle from underneath aod fills 
Ills liolloif pabce with unmanly yells 
The hero stands above , and, trom afar. 

Plies liim wub darts, and stones, and distant war 
The monster, spewing fruitless flames, be foond , 

He aijueeaed bis throat, he nnthed his neck aroond. 
And in a knot bis crippled members bound 
Tlien from their sockets tore his burning eyes— 

Holl d in a heap the breathless robber lies 
Tbs door*, Molarr'd rstsivt the rushing day, 

Aod thorough lights disclose the ravish d prey 
Tbs bulls redeem d breaths open air agaia , 
liest, by the feet they drag him from Ins den 

Dtit De> a T^oftskition 

It u tlie last act of this memorable combat nbicli 
Dontinccliino Itas Tepresented The etecmton ts 
perliap* somewhat heav^, but the landscape is 
agrceablp) and the iigures, both of the men and 
animals, are animated and natural It was executed, 
ns well as the pendant of it formerly alluded to, for 
Cardinal Ludovisi, nephew of Pope Gregoty XIV. 
and i!» now one of the ornaments of the Louvre 


irZoAtTB ®SSE3. 

Sft ISttnto’s lutvrat in Calabria. 

LE SUEUR 

TBAVSnSBtDTQ CAWMSl USIOUT, SI* ItTI, nxaiOlI 
rova rsTt 

A\ HEN St Bnino went to Rome, at the tneiia- 
tion of Pope Urban 11 , as mentioned tn a former 
nouec, (sec P^atc C\V,) he found that be could 
not accu'lom himself to tlie manners of the court 
of Rome, and fcarmg !nl he should become proud 
of the power lie cnjoynl, he entreated llw sotermgn 
poiiUiT to allow Inin to retire into the deserts 'of 
Calabria Hie picture which we now publish 
tefers to the execution of this project St Bnino 


IS seen kneeling jn a humble posture at the foot of 
a cross, absoibcdin meditaiion, under the shelter of 
a rudely constructed building In tixe foreground, 
three monks, after having completed the detouons 
prescribed by the statutes of tlieir order, are trjang 
to render iheir retreat less accessible, by cutting off 
die communications that lead to it 

One of diese appears to be Doctor Landuin, bom 
at Lucca, in Tuscany, and who was afterwards 
appointed friar of the great Carthusian monaster}. 
He liad attadied himself to St Bruno, whom he 
met at Rome, and accompanied him in 1090 to 
the extremity of Italy, where Roger, Count of 
Sicily^ had. presented, tbeiu. wnb o forest a btoivue 
in extent, situated in the remote parts of Calabna, 
in the midst of the Apennines, and under the 
jurisdiction of tbe diocess of Squillau It was m 
this retreat that St Bruno passed the last ten years 
of Ills life, and where he terminated his career 

The general commendations due to the other 
pictures of Le Sueur, are equally applicable to the 
present We find m it the natural et^pressioii of 
calm melancholy, which might be expected m mdi* 
viduals freed fiom the vanities of the world, and 
waiting, Will) resignation, the close of their eoithly 
pilgrimage. 

This picture formerly belonged to tlie collecuon 
m the pdace of the peers of Trance, and may now 
be «cen with the rest of the senes in the Louxrc 


1?ortrait ot tl&c Sculptor i5acrio 
SSanbinrUf. 

SEBASTIAN DEL PIOMBO, caelsd 
SEBASTIANO VENEZIANO 

rAr«TEo ON vroooi hzioiti about four feet abo a half, 
SBSAiirn, rnitcc feet 

Tmjs portrait is one of the finest known in the 
arts for trutlx of expression. The head and hands 
arc particularly admired, botli for colour and design 
Baccio Bandinclli, still young, is represented stand- 
ing iQ Ills apartment, bolding a small bronze suatoe 
»n his liand He is dothed in black 

Baccto Bandinclli, whose precocious talents were 
such ns to render him worthy of having his features 
transmuted to posterity by the pencil of Sebastian 
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del Piombo, was bom m 1487 Tlie painter, tliere- 
Ibre, and bis rooclel iiere ncnrljf of llie same age, 
for the former w as born in 1465. He wah the son 
of Michel Agnolo di Viviano da Gaiuole, a gold- 
smith at rjorence, as celebrated for Ins great treats 
as his smgalar integrity, and faithful attachment to 
l)ie Medici, bis patrons. Instead of the name 
Bartolomeo, winch Bandinelli receired at bis birth, 
i)ie riorenunes, according to n rather absord custom 
which prevailetl at lint lime of tra^es^ng name% 
chose local! him Baccio, by which he bascontmoed 
to be known He Toluntarily assumed the surname 
of Bandinelli afterward^ pretending that be was 
descended from the familj Bandmetli de Sienna. 

Ills father taught him the art of design, of winch 
he acquired a perfect knowledge At this period, 
when lh( arts irere in such a flourishing state, this 
important branch was culuiatetl eien by common 
workmen, at lease such as irere employed m 
cmbellisbing public edifices Baccio’s taste for 
Sculpture developed Itself earfi, and it is mentioned, 
that in his infancy, he formed a colossal figure of 
snow, which, for many days, a«racc«l the attention 
of connoiswnrs He was placed under the care of 
Gia Pranceseo Bustier, one of the first sculptors of 
Ins time It was m this school that his taste was 
ibrmed, and his talent matured, and tlie fruit after- 
wards appeared in enriching all the towns of Italy 
His colossal Hercules at Z^orenoe , fits Orpheus 
charming Cerberus at Rome , Ins Mercury pHying 
on the flute, purchased in 153(7, by Gio Dattista 
della Falli, and sent to tbe King of rrance, his 
beautiful copy of the i-iocoon, and n thousand 
other works, eiilitlc him to n place among the first 
artists of fils ige. ft wou/d have been we/f if Ats 
character had correspcindcd to the qualities of his 
genius , but his envious and jealous disposition, his 
cnticicms always acrimonious and unjust, his faith- 
lessness towards hu. fellow-citizens, his lore Jbi dis- 
graceful and low intrigues, together witli the nlraost 
inranabft iiolenw ofliis cvprcssion% rendered him 
an object of hatred to his contemporaries Yet he 
was liloied by Leonardo da "Mnn and Andrea del 
Sarto Ills hatred ofMiclnel Angelo Buonaroltiwas 
remarkably intense, and ihe crime he commnteth 
bv entering, with a false key, the oparimcnt where 
the cartoons were deposited, composed by tins great 
man, by order of Pietro Sodcniii, for the Iiall of 
the gram! council, and tearing them, coeval hmr 
mill infamy Pew artists have been So mndi I 


opposed by their brethren and fellow-citizens, but 
Jew artists equally merited such treatment a last- 
tng proof that gloiy in the arts conmbiiles nothing 
to happiness, if talent be not accompanied with 
modesty, impartiality, politeness of manner, and 
propriety of conduct This man, so excellent m 
the arts, and so pernicious in societv, died at ibe 
age of sesenty-two, while working at bis own tomb, 
to which he designed to convey his father’s bones 
This ceremony he undertook to perform inmselfi 
but he was so overcome with grief at tbe sight of 
bis fathers remains, and at sealing up tlie marble 
which was to contain them, tJiat he soon sunk to 
his grave. 


ikanij&rapr. 

CASPAR POUSSIN 

risins ov ciVTASs hsickt iistezs iscnei, 

• *IIE*0T11 TWZXTf rsciiet. 

GsSPAn has here represented two traiellers 
reposing on tlie banks of a r>\ er, in the mdst of an 
^rceable landscape A ihinl traveller, at some 
distance Coid them, seems to be making some 
inquiries about the road he ought to follow 

In iJie ilistaoce, and on the opposite bank, we 
perceive on ancient temple on Uie top of a moun- 
tain, and near the base of it, the rums of an old 
country house 

T7fts Hork a?3j be rigarded as a beoutifiil study 
taken from nature The colouring is warm, and 
there IS displayed in it die firmness of o Instoncal 
pencil 


a.anii9capr. 

JACOB nUYSDAEL, 

rAivres ov cAariSi nnewr t»o nrr sevsv iMtitt 

jaiEADiB TaiErreer 

This skilful painter seems to hare been desirous, 
in this instance, to represent nature in one of her 
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most rugged aspects A torrent, swollen by rams 
or by die melting of snots, rushes wranlwoudy 
among shapeless locks, whose masses, instead of 
checking the impetuosity of the current, seem to 
jield to Its violence, and are abrtut to be Immetl 
along with it into the obj-ss below One cannot 
contemplate this cataract wuliout some emotion, oi 
avoid believing that jir, hear its roar Its banks, 
covered with broken itrunks and uprooted tree% 
testify tint this is the jibotle of storms and tempcsL<*. 
These pines, sjcamorcs, gnarled oiks, and rocks 
rising to the clouds, odd slilL&tlhcc to U»e wildness 
of the scene , wliile t)ie nielaiichol) ideas it is fitted 
to inspire are deepened by the spectacle of man 
making it a tlieatre of destruction, by sending liis 
fierce dogs after a timid deer, whose igibty will fail 
to save him from a speedy death It is bclieitd 
that Rujsdael copied this landscnpe from a scene 
among the mountains of the Ty rol A small chapel, 
the top of which IS seen on the summit of n lull, is 
the only building which the painter I as mtroiluccvl 
M e pcrcciie in this painting the dchcacy of pencil, I 
the film and decided touch, and skill m the effects 
oflght, which we usinlly have occasion to admire 
in Im landscapes He very seldom fads to intro 
duce rivers, brooks, or standing water, into Ins 
pieces, as few have equalled him in the power of 
representing tiem with tnnli Impetuous falls of 
water, in particular, such as that in the present 
picture, le delineated with surprising fotce and 
grandeur This piece also nflbrds n good example 
of a kind of evcelJence in which he is almost oiiri 
vailed,' — that of lepresenting oak tiees He has 
studied the characleiistic features of this monarch 
of the forest witli the greatest care , and whether 
we regard the leafing or what naturalists call tlie 
habit of the tree, we will find them alike spirited 
and fanhful to miiirc Some histonans stoti. that 
he was n pupil of Berghem, but It svems at least 
equally probable that lie was a pupil of Albert vm 
EverdiOgen The present p ctuic may of itself 
incline us to the latter opinion Everd ngen is 
well known for his skill in teprescntiiig live grand 
features of nature, and tlie subject of the picture 
just described lielongs rather to Ins school than to 
that of Berghem 


raijEkWa oksve. 

a poitno Oitl. 

j ncTOon 

ON e*NV*SS MCICin TWO rtsrl SIX UKf S , SSEAfiTll 

“ OV* roOT EIOIIT IVCllES 

A VOOHO ctitL appears at a winvlow, which she 
has just opened , she is richly dressed, and seems to 
be looking atleiiliicly lowirds llie road By the 
glove she holds in her hand it oppears that she is 
about to go out, and js going to close the shutter of 
the window, winch she hvs already drawn towards 
her by a ring through winch she has passnl pno of 
her fingers 

Tins fine portrait— gracefully composed, of o 
very agreeable en'ichnndofu colour at once biilli int 
and hamvoniows— was brought to I’liris in IfiOS, 
by M Coders, a Dutch dealer The beauty of the 
work, and still more the desire of possessing a pro- 
duction of Q little known punter, induced tlie 
managers of the rroneh Museum to purchase il 
Doubts luve since been expressed respecting tl« 
signature, and it is alleged that instead of I ictoor. 
It ought to be Viciooi or Victor A Dutch painter 
of tbatiiame flourished about theyeir 1G20, and 
pvoduced works after tlic style of Rembrantli The 
present picture has certainly some resemblance to 
those of Victoor, but if this portrait is from Ins 
pencil, It must be looLetl upon as Ins masterpiece 
Il IS at present in the Louvre, along with another 
picture by the same artist, representing Isaac blessing 
Jacob 


PJIs&’Jn CSTSVES. 

Cljf nifljrmUt 

D TENIERS 

WOOD lltIcnT TSNlNcifES, JBEAIHII 
THiniEES IVCllES SIX UVES 

SintROUNDCD With furnaces, retorts, alembics, 
vases of every description, and old worm eaten 
books, au alchemist is seated with a book in liis 
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A portrnit of Karl tin JirJin to be introduced 
in a subsequent part of the work, mil afiord an 
opportunity of giving some account of l»s liK, and 
the character of his productions 

This picture Ins been in the following collections, 
and talued at the annexed prices — 

CoUcction of the Due de Cho scul 17/^ t SOfranke iAl 

Pnnee de Conli. 1777 2fl00 do JW 
Valued by the Ejperta du Mu le 1816 8CCO do JPO 
Now in the Lout re 


S^oman ixiitti n Uainp. 

G DOW 

VAnTSo ON ireoo HEiaur i&veN incoes leeaBm me 

INCHES ANO A HAir 

This picture is devoted to a subject s»b\ch the 
Dutcli punters delighted to handle, vn order to 
display the extraordinary facility they had aUamed 
in the management of light and shade The light 
emanates from a point, the dame of a lamp or 
candle, and stretuns through tlie surrounding gloom 
with admirible veristmiluude and truth of elTect 
In the present instance the light is held by a 
female servant at an arched window, witli her hand 
raised to keep it from the wind, while she oppeirs 
to be listening to some one speaking to ber in the 
street 

hlany copies or repetitions of this picture are to 
be found in collections, and have occasioned doubts 
regaiding its originality It is, however, attested 
not only by tlie length of time it has been m the 
collection at the Hague, but still farther by the 
authentic signature of G Dow No uncertainty, 
therefore, need be entertained on this point the 
error has arisen from tl ere being sold, jn 1734, 
at the sale of Henry Geelhatd, »C Antwerp, a 
picture perfectly like tins in icspect to the subject, 
but not of the same dimensions, being only six 
inches and n quarter in 1 eight, and four in breadth 
Tlie latter also vs painted on canvass, and cannot 
except through gross inadvertency, be confounded 
\\‘th that above described 


Cljr Dflugc. 

N POUSSIN 

lATHCO OS CASVA«» HCtSlIT THREE TEFT SIX INCHES 
BnSADTII rota FEET NINE INCHES 

Many painters have treated this subject, and 
some of them with distinguished talent, but none 
hate surpassed Poussin In such a picture as that 
about to be described, genius and feeling are 
inseparable, and both of them here appeal with 
equal force both to the heart and to (he imagina 
tion III treating of such an overwhelming catas- 
trophe as the Deluge, the difficulty does not consist 
jn representing the immensity of the w aiers covering 
the surface of the eartli,— a sky obscured by thick 
clouds rent by frequent flashes of lightning,— or 
waves tossing obout some lifeless bodies, to announce 
lliai nil tlie inliabiinnis of the globe have perished 
Such are the subjects which n painter of ordinaTy 
power would seize, and withoiU surpassing these 
limited bounds, might suppose that he had nccom- 
pltslved much But the case n differeDt with such 
a roan as Poussm In aucmpting to paint the 
Deluge, he reflects that this great event operated 
gradually He perceives that the increase of terror 
must have been proportionate witli the progress of 
the element The representation of a total sub- 
mersion would present nothing but the icj imvge 
of deatli, fitted to sadden the heart, but not to 
excite Its sympathies, lie therefore conceivetl tixat 
tlie time prior to this, when mankind still retained 
some hope of safetv, must bogreitly more teriible, 
and of the most awful interest He perceived that 
we were called upon to believe, on the outhoijty of 
Holy Writ, that nothing in nature survived the 
disaster. The most efiectunl way, therefore, to 
exate a deep interest and affect the heart, was 
not to shew the human race utterly destroyed, but 
to place before our eyes some unfortunate beings 
stdl buoyed up by hope, and strug^^ling against the 
fearful deaUi which we know they were not destined 
to escape Thus the deep impression which this 
beautiful picture makes on our minds, is occasioned 
by the spectator not sharing in the hope which 
still supports these wretched beings The painter, 
•with great delicacy of judgment, saw that he must 
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Inmsclf of llieir uncertainty with regard to 
their own fate Jii connection with our perfect 
nssurance of tli it which awniteil them, and dwt iJie 
effect he wiihed to produce defended on dus 
eontrasl Ihe spectatoi idmire's the eour ige, the 
tod», nntl the efforts of tlie actors iti tJ»i» scene, he 
imagines all the agonies which tlie feelings of 
nature, now escited to the utmost, cause them to 
cxficricwce, but he sighs at U«»r creduhty, tmd 
trembles to recollect that death, from winch tliey 
are flittering ilieiiischcs lliey may escape, is the 
inevitable termination of so many exertions Tlie 
actors hope, the specintors despair, and in tins 
resides the effect of tins admirable production 
Entitle It a Shipwreck, and the interest is imme- 
diately weakcnctl , hut it is the Deluge, and that 
consiilention raises terror and pity to the utmost. 

These masses of rock, and high mountains skirt- 
ing the horaoii, still promise a place of refuge 
Ihcsc, periiaps, tin. water will not reach, and tins 
alTortls a inotuc for such unceasing exertion Alas I 
yet t few days more, and these last places of safety 
will be submerged What an interest this awful 
truth spreads over these future v ictims of tins fearful 
scouigo ' i he unfonijivite beings here rcprescntetl 
possess only tw o bo its one of them is in ilit act of 
being shattcrud, and a young man is making an 
edbtt, perhaps a vam one, to sale from the waves 
an old roan, whose hands arc raised m a suppliant 
attitude to licavcn The other, more fortunate, has 
readied the rocky bank A woman is, for awhile, 
safe , but her husband ! her child ! kVith wjiat 
eagerness and energy tlie father and mother arc 
attempting to place their child m a place of safety * 
and how eamratly the individual »n the stem of the 
boat is seconding their eflorts ! How anxiously he 
leans upon the pole, that the boat mat not move 
from the bank, ns there is n risk of u doing from 
the struggles of the drowning man dinging to its 
side If the boat make the slightest movement, 
perhaps the child will drop from its fither’s aims, 
and be shnliercd among the rocks But what w 
that to the drowning wretch , all may peiish, if he 
can be saved &udi is man in the extremity of 
danger 

Among the innumerable crowd of animals assem- 
bled m this, the day of vengeance and destniclioa 
to the human race, what can hare induced Poussin 
to present to oiir view only this reptile, which b 
twisting Its long coils round the peaks of the rock? 


If tlie crimes of man have awakened tlie wrath of 
heaven, what was the cause of his original fall, but 
this monster? 'Sot}itn" his been introduced into 
this work without study and reflection 

Tlie colour, also, has been carefully considered , 
It IS Imd and giceiiisli — a hue symptomatic of death 
All sliall perish, and life would be extirpated with- 
out recall, if tile ark, seen floating in the distance, 
did not enclose the germ of a future race 

Upon carefully considering this composition, few 
will fell to admit its near approach to perfection 
There is nothing which we should wish to remove, 
and tiotliiiig additional which we should desire to 
introduce I’oussm seems to Jiare concentrated in 
it all die warmth of his heart, and all die riches of 
his imagination He has sacrificed every thing to 
expression , and lias made no eflbrt to dazzle by a 
superficul fanllinncy His mode of colouring is 
peifectly adapted to the scene, and the greatest 
colourists, perhaps, would have failed, in a similar 
case, to produce an equal effect 

He adopted this subject to repietent winter in 
the series of the Tour Stasons 

Tlifi picture belonged to tlie ancient collection of 
the Crown of Tiance, and with its associates is now 
m the Louv re 

“ In tlie Manuel du Museum rnii^ais, the Deluge 
1$ called the finest tint the mmd of man has pro- 
duced, and m this superlative pi-aise,one critic has 
fotrowed another, till »i has become a kind of heresy 
to deny itsjtistice Nevertheless, although the con- 
ception be grand, ond the two principal incidents 
not ujiwortliy of Poussin, the efieci of the wliole 
picture IS iinpleas.ant Tlie usual objection to any 
representation of the Deluge is not overcome m this 
It is only the inundal on of a valley, terrible indeed, 
but Without the assistance of the ark m the back 
ground, it might pass for an ordinary accident the 
rocks in the foreground are such as we see at no 
gitat elevation, and the very circumstance of the 
cataract, though fine lu itself, shuts out tlie idea of 
the Dvliigi, when all the waters must have been 
level Nevertheless, the picture has great power, 
and Uicdeftctjs in the subject, not in the painter ”• 

Speaking of the colouring, a ihsUngaisha] Eng- 
lish artist, Mr Opie, remarks — “In this work 
there appears uenl er black nor white, neither blue 

■ IWot* Its lufs of ^ chola* Pouasi by Jlonii Grobviii. 

Lenlan, It- 0 
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nor red, nor jcliow the whole mass Js, with little 
variation, of a sombre gray, the true resemblance of 
a dark and humid atmosphere, by which every 
subject IS viewed indistinct and almost colourless 
This IS both a faithful and a poetical conception of 
the subject Nature seems faint, half dissolved, and 
verging on annihilation , and the pathetic solemnity, 
grandeur, and simplicity of the efiect, winch can 
never be exceeded, is cntirelj derived from tlie 
painter’s having judiciously departed from, anvl 
gone in direct opposition to, general practice ” 
There was a repetition of this picture lu Cardinal 
Feschis collection, but of a much less impressive 
description, the sky being merely of a leaden colour 


a eotttttt. 

DOMINECHINO 

TAIMSD 08 CAVTASI HSICUI fOtnt FEET ElEVEX ISCSt* 

EEBAinH rivE ntr bioiit iNcnsE 

Foun }oung musicians assembled round a table 
covered with a tapestry, and having a few musical 
books ond a guitar lying on it, are preparing to 
esecute some pieces Tlie elder of these youths, 
aud no doubt ti e most skilful — perhaps the teochcr 
of the others -^liolds a violin, and before commenc 
mg Ins part, is pointing out to a youth, who is to 
accompany them wuh bis voice, some diSciill pas- 
sage which they are about to perform A third, in 
the mean while, is tuning his lute The youngest 
of the four, placed in front, and leaning with I is 
elbow on tbe table, likewise holds a vjoltn, and 
nppearsyn no way distressed about the part he has 
to execute He is smiling s gnificantlyat the spec- 
tators, and with his finger on Ins mouili is sneering, 
perhaps, at the dullness of liis comrade 

This agreeable picture lias been ascribed to 
Dommechino, ever since it came into the colleclion 
of the kings of France Many biograpliers, and 
particularly Lepicie, have stated tint it was exeented 
by this edebrated artist for tbe Cardinal Ludovisi 
The examination of the pictures of Lionella Spada, 
brought to France by Napoleon, led llie author of 
the Mus^e du France to embrace another opinion , 
and he has no doubf that it is the production of 


that painter, for he sees in it no trace of the pencil 
of ^minechino He afBrms, that when it is 
compared with Spada’s other works, no artist or 
connoisseur vvill hesitate a moment to assign this 
cliairtning pictuie to him 

It may be still farther asserted, in proof of this 
opinion, that the young man holding the bow of the 
Tiohn, IS the same, in the character of the head, as 
the angel playing on the lute in the St Francis 
presenting flowers to the 'V irgin, and the Prodigal 
Son, to be represented on a subsequent plate. It 
may be mentioned, besides, that Dominechmo’s 
manner of painting is totally different from lint of 
Spada The latter has n firmer and bolder pencil, 
but less mellow, than that of Dommechino, whose 
loucli is occasionally timid Bv restoring this pic- 
ture to Its real outhor, an addition is made to lits 
fiiine, without injury being done to the great man to 
whom It has been erroneously ascribed 

It may be observed, without entering upon a 
formal criticism of tins work, til'll the long mantle 
hanging on the arm of the young man with the 
violin, appears to be introduced inconsideratelv , it 
must ncce^Tily weigh down the arm of the musi- 
cian, and interfere with Iva playing It is not. 
natural that he should keep it in such a place, for 
the position of tlie arm in supjionmg the violin is 
of Itself sufficiently fatiguing, and it is very unlikely 
that the musician would farther increase it by the 
weight of a mantle 

Hus picture was brought to France by M de 
Nogeot He obtained it from Prince Ludovisi, 
nephew oflbe Cardinal, and sold it to M de Jaback 
Tlielatterparted with it to the cabinet belonging to 
the Crown of France, along with the St Ceciln of 
Dooiiuecliino 

It has been engraved by Hicard 


rz.ii.'S’a 

Krato— Statu r. 

ncwni riTE fezi six ivciua 

Tins statue is composed of pentdic marble It 
his undeigonc many restorations, particularlv in the 
arms ^t^len it was discovered, tlie head was 
wanting and an ancient head was substituted in 
Italy, which foi merlj belonged to a statue of Leda 
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IJortrait of llraemuo. 

HANS HOLBEIN 

fU'TEOOX' Ofl lli.«.nT ClMtr OTT^St»nt»*»S'V»''*^ 

Tins portmt is of great value, not only for its 
intrinsic merits as a work of art, hut os a fiiihful 
likeness of one of the most tlistingmshctl tchohra 
andcontroversnlutsof the seventeenth ccniurj It 
IS probable that it w « esecuteJ v\h<.fv Erasmus v«ns 
in England, and may be presumed to Inve been 
intended for Sir Tiiomas Jlore, who was the fuend 
and pation both of Erasmus md Ilollx-in Lnis« 
mils 19 represented seated before a tihl^ and 
engaged tn writing His counienarvce ti» seen m 
profile, and la veij etpressive of profotind attention 
and scriuub thought He weaisu blackcap, with 
the sides turned down, and his body is covered by 
III ample rube of the same colour Tins portreu 
IS now m the Louvre 

The fidelity of Holbein s portraits is wrell known, 
and this I kenen may be inferrevl to be occurvic, 
not only from the artist’s general skill, but from 
the circumstances of Erasmus being frequently the 
subject of ins pencil, and the extreme care vvhich 
has evidently been bestowed on tiiia punting His 
nppearitncL, both in this portrait, nml in another by 
the same artist, taken at n more odv meed ige, to 
be represeutcil 'tfterwards, perfectly •vcconls with 
the accoiinlb given by hiognpiiers of his person 
He IS said to have been of low bladire, of n fair 
complexion, wiili gny eyes, and rather p-de thin 
featiiies His corsliiuiion was by no means robust, 
and among other peculmntiis arising from tins 
cause, he was unable to endure even tlie smell of 
fish, vvhich obliged lutn to apply for a dispensatiotv 
for using other food during Lent This nffonlcvl 
him an oppoiiunity for one of those witticisms 
which he alvvajs. took pleasure in, even when they 
were at his ovvn expense, by saying, that however 
friendly be was to the church m prineiple, he hnd 
i most Lutlieran stomach 

- His friendship fur Holbein began at an early 
period, and was of long continuance Wlien tin. 
artist Ind made liimspclf known by some of Ins eaily 
productions our bavioui^s Passion, llie Hance of 


Heath, Erasmus was so highly pleased witii 
them, that lie requested Ilolbun to draw Ins por- 
trait Tlic xrtist derived much advaivtvge fioni the 
pjitulity with winch he continued to bcicgirded 
by Ilia learncvl contemporary, os lliceloqiitni pnise‘> 
and recommendations of the latter tended gieally 
to extend both his reputation nml employment 
Yet there stems tohnvehtcn little congeniality of 
taste or disposition between them, apart from love 
for the fine irts by whirii bolli were animated 
Holbein's imnners were rude and uncoinpromising, 
nml he was much adilicted, at least tn early life, to 
wine and riotous indulgence Tor these irrtgu- 
ianues Erasmus is said to have taken the follouiiig 
mciliotl of adiniinstermg o gentle rebuke When 
he published his work entitled “ Pnise of roily,” 
he sent a copy to Holbein, wlio was so much 
plcasctl by the descriptions of the various kinds ol 
folly, that he dehncitcd them all on the margin, or 
on pieces of paper which lie iiitaclicd to the {vnge 
'File book was returned m this state to Erasmus, 
who, seeing among the dgiircs, os n pcrsonidcaiioii 
of an amorous fool, n fat Diilcii lover, hugging his 
bottle ond )>is hss, wrote bcncalh it “ Ilniis Hol- 
bein,” and sent it to the punier By way of 
retaliation, HuUiein drew die figure of Erasmus as 
a musty book worm, occupied in scmping together 
old manuscripts, and wrote under a, “ Adagio ” 
riic history of ihiv paiiUei is interesting, ns it is 
coimcctcel with the rise of the art in England He 
may be said to be the first orlisi of distinction that 
practin-d Ijis skill In this roiiiitry, and his influence 
nnvl example wiereTiDl wuhoul considerable efTiei 
m bunging painting into popular estimation He 
was bom at Dislc within a fevv years of the close of 
die sixteenth ecnliiry — studied under Ins father — 
and attained extrnonlinarv skill in pjinting before he 
liad pissetl his boyhood IIis mitive place either 
uflbrded too liiniicd u sphere for the exercise of his 
I profession, or h invents were not sufhaendv ippre- 
emted,— or,wliol is equ illy probable, he li id bioiight 
himself into difficulties by iii» own imprudence, at 
all events he was easily peixuaded to go to Engl ind, 
where prospects of success were held out to him by 
several mnneniid individuals His earliest patron 
in England was Sir Thomas Moie, to whom he was 
rccomraendvd by Erasmus Tliat distinguished 
man kept him for sever"! years in his own house, 
and employed him to paint likenesses of most of Ins 
fnends Tlie next object of the chancellor was to 




intrcKluce Holbein to tbe king, ITcnr} VIII and 
m order to do tins m a best fitted to mike an 
impression on the capricious monarch, he arranged 
all the artist’s productions in the great hall of Ins 
house, that thej might attract his nttenuon in 
pissing ihinugh it to an enteitainment to which he 
was invited for the e\press purpose This scheme 
had the wished for effect, mid the artist was taken 
into the king’s service, it a solan of nboiii two 
hundred florins 

“He wrought m the court of Henn, sajs a 
recent biographer of Bntish painters, “with a 
diligence, and, what was better, with a skill new to 
the counlrv His works are chiefly portraits, and 
aru all distinguished hy truth and nature His Sir 
Thomas Jfore Iius an air of boldness and vigour, 
and a look at once serene and ncvite, which attest 
the sincentj of the resemblance His Anne 
Dolejm 15 graceful and volatile, his King Hcorj, 
bluffand jojous, with jealous ejes, and nnimperions 
brow He was not alwajs so fiithfiil to nature, 
and knew how to practise the flattery of Ins pro 
fcssion He laMshcd so much beaiitj on Anne of 
CIcAves, that the king, who hid fallen in love with 
tie picture, when itie original came to hi> nrms, 
regarded her with aversion and disgust, cwlaimed 
ngtmvi the gross flattery of H ms, and declared she 
was not a woman, Init a Flanders maic Tins 
nnecdote, however, confirms the painters claim to 
fidelity in his oilitr likenesses he was no habitual 
flatterer, or Henry would not have given implicit 
faith to him On another occasion, Holbcm went 
to Flanders to draw the picture of the Diichcss 
Hovvoger of Mi! in, the intended successor to Jane 
Seymour She was a princess ofiqni'ocal viriuc, 
but of ready wic ‘ Alas !’ said «he, ‘ wiml nnswei 
shall I give to ll e king of Litgland’ I am iiiifoi- 
liiiiotc enough to have but one bead, had I I"®, 
one of them slmuld bcutliis highness’s service 
“ It IS tnidiliunidlv nssertcvl, that lln- king 
tmploycal llolhtin to paint the j»rtrails of du- 
fairest young lubes m his kingdom, that, in cxe of 
the fruiltv of the queen, he might go to his gallery 
and select her successor Thi> ston, whicli I cm 
desire no ont. to credit, seeing that In» majestv 
h id ready access to the originals, is cooiitcnarfced 
hv an nuixdote rclaleil hy Xermander One dav, 
V hilc the artist was painting in private the poriraii 
ofn favoiiruc Indv for the king, a grejil lord unex- 
pectedly found his wav into the chamber Hie 


painter, a brawny powerful man, and somewhat 
touidiy of temper, threw the intruder down stairs, 
bolted the door, ran to the king hv n private pas 
sage, fell on Ins knees, calleil for pinion, iind 
obtained it In came the courtier and made Ins 
complaint ‘ By God s spkiulour ' eaebimed the 
ting, (this was hi5 customarv oath,) ‘vuii have not 
to do with Ilans but vviili me Of sewn peasant, 

I can make seven lords, hut 1 cannot male one 
Hans Holbein 

“Tlie works of Holbein were once verv niimcrotis 
in England, but some were destroywl during llic 
great civil wars, others were sold nbroul hv tin. 
Puritan parliament, and mans |wndi«lwlKii the 
rreat pdace of M liitehall was burned 1 1 e on 
ginal drawings, eighty nine in numbtr, winch le 
made of the chief persons of Henry s court, are tl l 
greatest cunosity in her present niije*t\ s collection * 
CliJiles I exchanged them with the Lari of I\m 
broke for the splendid bi George of IlnpLuI 
Pembroke gave them to the Earl of Irundel tliev 
suffered something in the victssnudcs of the civil 
war, and at last found their wiv b.uk, it w nd 
remembered how, into the Koval Galery A 
great many of ti.ese draw mgs, svys M olijole, a c 
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He painted with great rnpidit^, and it is mentioned 
as a curious circumstance that \ie wrought with lits 
left hand He was likewise an able architect, and 
occasionally pracliswl cngrating on wood Ht, 
died m 1554 at London, having been earned olTby 
the plague 


a Stitctl llort. 

JEAN VAN GO\EN 

BSKSDTH OSE ruOTCUVIN I IE\ 

This artist is celebrated for the beauty of Ins 
landscapes, which he executed with unusual facilit} 

No one could manage tlie composition better, or 
select with more skill the point of view calculated 
to give It most eHect fl e present picture may be 
regarded ns a proof of tins 
T1 e extremity of a village and a canal form the 
wliole of this composition, yet it is interesting by 
the beauty of its lines, and natural simplicity of tl c 
execution A small town is seen m the distance, 
and some boats sailing on a canal A covered 
octagonal tower occupies the foreground it is the 
cuscomhousi. , . 

it 1 $ to be regretted that th s picture It ts lost its 
colour, It IS now nearly of a giayish tint The 
Harlem blue which the painter empj<^cd in com- 
pcsing greens has entiiclv il suppeared 

Saint c^rcilln. 

RAPHAEL 

rAisTED ON woon mtoi t seven rra tuee* imthes 

HiSToniA’JS are by no means agreed as to the 
country where St Cecilia was born, and they are 
equally at variance respecting ilie place where she 
received the crown of martyrdom It is supposed, 
however, that she was a Roman, and the daughter 
of a patrician family Her name has even led 


some to conjecture tliat she was of thq house of 
Coctlio, famous for having produced so many con- 
suls and dictators Having become a Chnstun, 
she hod made a vow never to many, but she was 
constrained to abandon this resolution She wav 
wedded to one of tlic imperial blood of Valerius, 
whom she soon succeeded in converting 

Fortiinat of Poitiers is the earliest writer who 
mentions St Ceciha lie supposes that she died m 
Sicily , others say at Rome, m the prcfectship of 
Alniaignius It appears sufliciemly certain that it 
was under the pontificate of St Urban, and in the 
reign of Alexander Sevetus, and this date ap- 
proaches to that assigned to this event bv those 
writers who assert she died m 232, for Popt. Urban 
died m 230, and Alexander Sevtrus in 23 j 
T he sublime painting of whicli we are about to 
speak, presents an example of one of tie roost 
Violent anachronismt ever indulged in by the Italian 
school, unscrupulous as they alwnvs arc m this 
respect The painter lia< assembled in one group 
St Cecilia, Magdalene, Sc Augustine, St John die 
Evangelist, and St Paul Not one of theseperson 
ages, with the exception of St John and Magdalene, 
could be known to each other, or could possibly 
meet together live only way of explaining ilna 
singular anachronism with any appearance of 
reason, IS to suppose that it was Raphael’s inten- 
tion to represent the whole scene os a vision ap- 
pearing to St Ceeiln, — that is, the vision is not 
confined to the celestial concert, the melody of 
which IS enchanting her senses, but that the persons 
surrounding licr are equally ideal, and present only 
Vo hw imagmation Tb« will sufficiently explain 
their indifierencc to the heavenly music winch is 
making such a vivid impression on all the faculties 
ol St Cecilia Into such ccstacy vs slu, thrown, 
that slie IS allowing a small oigan to ilrop from her 
hands, wjuch slic was, no doubt, accompanying 
with her voice before Uie melodious notes of the 
angck fell upon her ear At her feet the painter 
has placed some musical instruments, the ordinary 
^mbols of this sunt, whom the musicians of 
Europe have generally adopted os theip patron 
Independently of the anachronism just men 
tiowed, the svmmfcttical posture of thexe five figures, 
the little share that four of them arc taking m tfie 
principal subject, thereby violatiug the unity of 
action so desirable in all the productions of art, 
prevent us from bestowing commendation on the 
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composition Neither cnii tlie colouring be said to 
be liappj But bow many beauties are these 

defects redeemed * Hon manj sublime parts arc 
in this picture justly entitling it to'tlie celebrity jt 
enjojs 1 Although the figure of Sc Paul may, 
perhaps, he somewhat too academic, yet how noble 
and dignified 1 How graceful is Slagdalene, and 
what attractive gentleness is expressed la the coun- 
tenance of St John 1 St Cecilia herself seems truly 
rapt and inspired But tlie most idrairable part of 
the punting is unquestiotnbly the glory of angels , 
It would of Itself form a delightful pictuie Al 
though It IS but faintly delineated, Raphael has not 
fa led to infuse into it Ins loftiest spirit Tlie effect 
of It IS so agrecabk, that Jt were to he wished the 
whole picture had been executed with the same 
delicacy and warmth 

1( was in 15 13 that Raphael composed this picture 
for Cardinal Lorenzo Pucci, who had just been 
promoted to the office of grand pcnitenliarj 
Wlien finished, he sent it to his friend Francesco 
Francia, likewise a celebrated painter, who was 
tlien in Bologna, m order that lie might see it 
propcil) fiLcil m tlie church of St Giovanni del 
Monte, for which u was destined 

It IS painful to witness Vasari, Borgliini, and 
some other authors, attempting to fix disgrace on 
the character of such a man as Fraacia, by pre 
tending that he was so struck willi the perfection of 
thia picture, that he conceived a great jealousy of 
Raphael, whicli threw him into such a state of 
melancholj, that he died soon after “ ’Sla tanfo 
fu la stupore chc e nc habbe, 6 tanto grande la 
iniraiiglia sua, che si accoro di dolorc, e fra brrais- 
stmo tempo se ne mon’ To give plausibihtj to 
this calumnious statement, Vasari dates the death 
ofFranciam 1518, and jet this same Francia is 
known to have ewcotctl a St Seliasiian for tlie 
Hotel de la Mounaie at Bologna in 1532, that is, 
nearlj tai rears after llapharls. picture was com- 
pleted, and upwards of seven after it was placed in 
the Church of St Giovanni del Monte One of 
the finest pieces of poetrj which tins cheM oeuvre 
elicited ill prai‘e of Raphael is a sonnet l^ 
Fnincta, and surely a man d\mg of jealou^ would 
not amuse himself by writing verses m honour of 
his rival Frnncia, bwides, was on artist of first rate 
Lilent , and, instead of being depressed flt the sight 
of Raphael s St Cecilia, he might repeat the saying 
of Corregio on beiioliliug the picture dt ctn^e 


Sanh by the same master, “Auche jo son pit- 
tore” 

A French critic, in describing tlie St Cecilu, 
struck as every one else must be by the anomalies 
of the compositiotT, is desirous to explain them by 
assigning an intention to the painter foreign to tl e 
real one the slightest c\ammaUon will suffice to 
expose the fallacy of his v lews According to him, 
the picture represents the martyrdom of Cecilia 
She 15 advancing, he says, to the place where the 
crown of martyrdom awaits her Tlie error is 
obvious there is no movement indicated in the 
figure, and if she be walking, it was highly injiidi 
Clous to impede her progress by a multitude of 
instruments lying in the path He likewise tl inks 
that the man leaning on the sword is the execu 
tioner, but, he odds, this executioner has a svm 
patbizing air This is another error St Paul can 
not be misunderstood owing to the sword and scroll 
which he holds in Ins hand, emblems of the courage 
and eloquence he alternately employed m defence 
of the faiUi Besides, if this be the figuie of an 
executioner or a Iieatheo why is Ins head siir 
rounded with a glory? Tins » likewise the case 
with the others, and the explanations of this critic 
are not more successful in reference to them, 
especially St John, whom he transforms into » 
relation of St Cecilia, olihough he can be divlinctlv 
identified by the eagle at Ins feet standing on 
the book of the Evangelists M hateier truth mav 
be m these observations, they nro not intended to 
undervalue the talents of Uie writer alluded to, u 
IS to esteem them to attempt the refutation of a 
conjecture winch they may be constderctl ns invest 
uig with some degree of aiitliontv 

Tlie mstniinents lung on the ground, and the 
organ in the hands of Cecilia, were painted by 
Giovanni da Udons, whom Raphael sometimes 
employed to insert some of the lc&> import int 
accessories in hi» designs. In the engraving of 
Marc Antonio tlie musical instruments are wanting 
1 he picture has since been engraved by Bonasoni 
and Sir Robert Strange, as it is representnl on tie 
accompanying plate 

When this picture urnved in France to be ndJed 
to the Napoleon collection, the paste, forming the 
<nT>nnd on which it was pamled, came off th“ panel, 
and unless a remedy liad been «pecdilv npphwl, this 
invaluable work would have soon been lost to the 
arts It was e.\poscd in this state that the public 
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might be cominced of the danger it was m It was 
then laised fromtlieold ground IkTorcalticliing 
It to the new one prepared for tt» the amateurs of 
the arts saw it completely separated from the first 
impression, and could judge of Hapbacls manner 
of proceeding before punting fiiey could sec 
bow tins great man songlit fur Iiis lines, and that he 
often effaced them before satisfj'ng himseir ll 
was eten remarked, as an inleri-sting cucuinstance 
in the history of the arts, that, before punting, he 
sketched all the figuics 

M Hacquin, one of the restorers attachctl to the 
Napoleon Museum, undertook this dclicatt. opera- 
tion, and hccompli'-licd it 'vitli extreme skill I his 
precious picture, therefore, is now secured to the 
arts for many ages to come 

This painting is uow presertetl m the Academia 
delU hells arli at Bologna Tl'c following notice 
of It IS bj a recent writer 

“The imich celebrated St CecHiaof Uaffacllo, 
a work esteemed to be among the first productions 
of this great master St Ceciha is respresented 
with a ijre held by both hands, carelessly dropped 
the head turned up towards heaaen, with a benuti 
ful pensive countenance, having an expression of 
concentrated ami exalted feeling, as if devoting die 
best faculties and gifts of God to God Her op 
pearance is deeply and toucliingly impressive, Iier 
draperj of finely enriched yellow, thrown over a 
closely drawn tunic St Paul, a superb dignified 
figure, fills one corner, St John, drawn with a 
greater expression of simplicity and dtlicjcj of 
form, IS next to liimf St Augustine is another 
grand figure, and Mary Magdalene, like a sister 
of the heaven devoted Cecilia, stands close bj her 
All the figures are in ft line, but so finely composed, 
•mil the dispcsition of the lights and slndes such, as 
to pioduce ihe effect of a IwiiiUfiil ccnlnl group, 
consisting of St Cecilia, Mary Magilafcne and St 
Paul Alusical instruments scattered ou the lore- 4 
giound fill It up, but without attracting tliei^c, 

1 pure blue element forms the honxow, while, lugfT' 
in the heavens, a clioir of angels, touched with die 
softest unis, is mdislincdy seen ’ * 

* Sell < Ob'ervat 0113 on Ica]/ pa^e 134 Edin 
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BAS-UELIEF 

This beautiful bas relief, a piece ns rare as it is 
valuable lor the nobleness of tlic style as well iis the 
science and facility of its execution, comes from the 
^illaAIbant It is not mentioned cither m what 
place or at what time it was discovered It is not 
one of those bis reliefs winch ornamented the tombs, 
and this circumstance, according to the opinion of 
\ iscoiiii, adds greatly to its rarity Perhaps 11 deco- 
rated the temple which was erected at Borne on 
Mount Ccclius in honour of Fuunus, son of Mars, 
and grandson of Saturn, who, occordinglo thefibu- 
lous account, introduced into Italy, over which he 
leigncil, die knowledge of the gods and tlie art of 
agriculture lie is likewise staled to have been 
the uncle of that race of dcmi-gods known under 
the name of rnnns 

Tl c figure now to be noticed is seated on a 
rock A lion's skin passing over one of liis shoul- 
ders, hangs gracLfiilly downwordv, end covers hiv 
left thigh He is playing with a panther, to winch 
be IS boldmg wp a hare, ll e fruit, no doubt, of the 
cliase TJie panther is trying to leap up and 
devour it, but the tormenting Faun has seized it by 
one of die legs, and prevents it reaching die hare 
The cloak and arms of the Fjim are hanging on u 
pvUar not fur distant, neai n pine, a tree conse- 
crated by the ancients to these rural deme« 

Although poets have often assigned the thighs 
and legs of a goat to Fauns, they ore sometimes 
found on monuments with the entire human form, 
as in die present instance One of this description 
•IS engraved and described in Montfaucon’s Anti- 
quities, vt vs clothed in a tiger's «km, and holds 
a sheplierd s staff 

I This bas-rehef is five feet five inches high, and 
three feet six inches broad 
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REMBHANDT 

r^lNTlD os ^VOOZ> HSianT,TtS JVCIIM aix UNIS lIRKSDTII 

Tue tnnqud position of tins old man, his long 
beard, his furre<l robe, and the papers scattered on 
the table near which he is seated, base procured 
for him the title of philosopher among amateurs 
Perhaps, liowe\er, Ilembrandt meant nothing more 
Uian to represent an aged man, reposing after 
dinner, and peaceably enjoying the rajs of the sun, 
near an open windoa, while his aged spouse, who 
IS seen m the shade ascending a uoodeii staircase, 
has just left him, at leist if ue may judge by the 
emptj arm chair bj the side of liis table In fact, 
the old man seems drowsj rather than absorbed tn 
tliought The apartment ivhere he is seated is of 
Gothic archilecture , the thick T-alls and loftj roof 
are blackened bt time and humidity It t$ lighted 
only by i window in the background on tlie left, 
butU 18 well known with what address thiscele* 
brated painter managed great masses of shade — 
with what art be diffused the reflected light, »o as 
to distinguish by it the objects which the obscunij 
would otherwise conceal from view, witness this old 
woman on the staircase On the flrst ground, a 
servant is drawing forward a pot hanging on a 
chain in the chimnej with one hand, and stirring 
the fire with the other , she is lighted bj the flame 
of the fire 

Tills composition is of very little imporlince It 
may even he said to be totally devoid of interest, 
particularly m our ignorance of the person whom 
the painter had in view But what knowledge is 
displaced of the effects of light — in the oppositiou 
of that of the sun to that emitted by the fire I \et, 
eiert in this pnicicular, it may be said that Ihe 
painter has not succmied so well as in some of his 
other pictures, A distinguished amateur Iras sug- 
gested the following plausible reason for this He 
statei^, that m Rembrandt’s lime, u was the practice 
to use ebonj for the fi-ames of pictures In working 
tins picture, the author naturally reckoned on the 
striking contrast which the dark frame would form i 
with 11. It doubtless partakes something of Wick j 


IS 

to have acted on such n calculation, but it is obvious 
that 1 C vvould aid tlie illusion, and help to produce 
a more striking effect 'P'e splendour of the gold 
now surrounding the margin, generally favourable 
to pictures, produces an opposite effect in this 
instance , it destroy s, among others, the effect which 
ought to be produced by the light thrown from the 
fire, because it confounds il by its brilliancj, and, 
consequently, absorJis jt But tins observation 
ought not to pievent us admitting that there are 
few painters wlio can be deemed equally successful 
in extricating tlieinselves from the difficulties pre- 
sented by sucii bold and hazardous attempts 

We shall aftenvards publish an engraving of 
another picture by Rembrandt, very similar to this 
in the general design, but differing considerably in 
the details and accessories The two productions 
are usually considered as companion®, and liaving 
been generally sold together, the following pnce» 
include bolli — 

CoUrctMD of tt>« Count cle \tTicr t730 8D00 Fr £1'10 

, - Due de CbeiKuI I77J 14 COO SSi 

_ , , M Randon de Boiiiec 1777 10 900 430 

Countess de Vaudieui) 1 ^ IS 000 920 

Both these pictures are now in the Louvre 

Ranli^Mpc. 

JOHN GLAUBER 

nusTeaoN CANTASa uncRT tno rm mvk iscues, 

ISEADTH THSSG TSET MNE INCHES SIX LINSS. 

The situation of this landscape is rocky, it is 
shaded with fine trees, and intersected with high 
mountams In front, to the right of the spectator, 
a cascode falls from nn enormous uiass of rock, and 
tlien flows among blocks of stone, which time or 
some commotion has detached fiom the mountain 
On a rooreadionced ground, the painter lias placed 
an ancient tomb, one of its ftees decoratetl b\ two 
figures vn bas-rehef The half broken sepulchral 
vase beside it no doubt formerly stood on this 
sarcophagus. Tnowomenonfootare passingolong 
a road which leads to the town seen tn the distance 
on the left, only its walls and the roo 6 of the 
highest buildings are visible 

It b easy to perceive from this picture that the 
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painter Ins been inspired by a long sojourn in Italy 
Theie is a beautiful variety in ibis scene Tlie 
great fealwres of nature are liappily delineated, and 
the leafing of the trees is admirable 

Two biotliers of the name of GKober hive 
obtained distinction in the arts, John, the author of 
tbe piesent picture, and GoUbeb Tlie fonner 
was the elder of tbe two, and was born at Utrecht, 
in 1646 His parents designed him for some 
occupation which was not conipnlible with painting , 
and It was only by dint of persevennee ibal be 
obtained permission to learn drawing, but that 
simply for Ins own amusement from this it may 
be inferred that ins family were in easy circum 
stances He soon gained ibc acquaintance of 
seieral irtisis, and Inving resolved to make pamiing 
his piofession, chose Nicholas Berchem for his 
master 

Hiving had an opportunity of seeing a variety 
of Italian landscapes, in tbe liousc of a picture* 
dealer, named \ ylenbourg, tbe works of Berchem 
soon ceased to please him He left the sclioot of this 
master, ind took up liia abode with the dealer, 
where be remained for some ye ir«, diligently em> 
ployed in studying and copying tbe works of the 
best misters, particularly those of Gaspird Poussin 
He tl en determined to leave Holland, and eiamine 
the bciutdui «cenery of Italy, and set out in 167), 
111 company with bis younger brolber, whose tastes 
and views were m unison wiilv his own Glauber 
remained one year at Pans, with a painter of 
flowers, named Picart, and two years at Lyons, 
wiib Adrian Vandci Kabel The advantages he 
enjoyed with the Utur would have vletauved him 
looger, had not the concourse of people drawn to 
Home by (he jubilee, induceil liim to go thither 
a^so Scaicelybad lie arrived in Rome when he 
was sought after by tbe Flemish «nd Germans 
composing the Jlentvogel Society, from whom he 
received the si/rname of Polrtlore 

G1 tuber sped two yeais at Rome, and then 
visited Padua and Venice Ihe masterpieces of 
the latter place furnished iiim with models Ibr 
colouring , and he was convinced that it was 
unnecessary to go elsewhere to prosecute hir studies 
as no other productions in the world could equal 
those be now witnessed Notwithstanding the 
attractions of tins place, he could not resist 
the desire of revisiting his native country, and 
accordingly set out for Hamburg Some of ho 


pictures which Jiad readied Denmark were so much 
approvetl of by tbe viceroy Gulden-Leeuw, that be 
invited tlic artist to visit him He repaired to 
Copenltagen, but continued there only sii months, 
when he returned to Hamburgh, where he lesided 
till 1C84 

He tlicn left that city, and repaired to Amster- 
dam, where he settled, lodging in the house of 
Gerard Lnircsse The litter "'was likewise an 
eminent painter, and owing to a similarity of pur 
suits and disposition, the two artists formed a strong 
fcicndstup for each olhei from that period Glaubers 
pictures were usually enriched by figures from 
Lnircsse s pencil 

The principal works of Glauber are tbe pictures 
lie cxcculctl to decorate the palace of tbe Prince of 
Orange at Soesdvck — for the diningroom of Queen 
Mary ol Cngloiid, and for the npartmeiiis of King 
William III 

After a hie of indefatigable labour, lie terminated 
bis career at tbe age of eighty His pictures, wbicU 
represent all the fine views m the neighbourliood of 
Rome, and sometimes situations umoiig the Alps, 
arc of o warm tone and remarkable truth , tl e lines 
are felicitous, ard the c},ecution easy They were 
formerly, and still continue to be, much sought aft»i 

John Gottlieb Glauber, the younger brother, 
settled at Dredau, in Germany He likewise 
excelled in lantUcape, and his pictures are sometimes 
confbundevl wiUi lliose of hts brother Tliv. Italian 
set a high valitu on liis works, and named lum 
Myrttlla, on account of the pastoial and rural sub- 
jects vvhich he usually painted He died at Breslau, 
vn 1703, the elder nt Amsterdam, m 1720 


yDa.«0 jFann. 

srATiTH or M^reirc va«ui.Ev ni« kst kioht i cm* is iit hct 

Tiighf exist many ancient lepelmons of this 
figure, which is supposed to be a copy ofn faun or 
satyi, executeil in broure by Prn\jteles It is to 
be remaiked, however, that the faun of die Greek 
statuary represented a person intoxicated, and tliat 
tbe present figure is iti n state of perfect repose, 
recalling no idea of a man warmed with the vapours 
rf wme It presents the image of a young man. 
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nliose limlB jioisess ilie suppleness am! 
mducctl bjr tlie habitinl exercises of tlie inli iluuints 
of mountains and forests It shews to ariisis ho* 
well the ancients knew bow to characterize difllrent 
Imhitsofbod} b^ fine and dclicilt slndes Allliongli 
the principle be the same in oil the iincicnl statues^ 
we find m them, notwithstanding, as numerous 
sancties in the habits of their IkxIics as m the con- 
formation of the fuiturcs Tlie \pollOj Discobolus, 
Bncchtis, and this raiiti, nre all jonngmen, but 
each has a dislincti'c diarncttr 'llcaiu.icnt 
artist's who did nothing bj chance, took cire to 
gi\c to thtir dificrent personals tlie pirticular 
kind of b-^uts winch wivj most aikiplwl to il*eir 
condition 

It will not be impropei in this phci; to n-'nlion 
wine particul irs regarding I'lc nature of tl «. f tins 
Tlie poets ha\c rcpresciucd llitm ns monsters wlio 
were mhnitt'd into (I c ntiinbci of the (kmi gcwl-, the 
tnlnbitnnis of forests and mountain Tlicv ties 
cTtlicd them as hising the upper p rt like x man, 
with shapcli'ss cars nnd horns on 0>cir foreheads, 
and lliL^ often represented the lower cMrcmuics as 
resembling tho>L of i goat Man) naturalists and 
libtormns speak of these mon^ttrs Plin) assures 
Us, that some of ihcnt ui India had four feet 
PiuUirili sa)s, ll at one was presented to Stila when 
on Ins n,.) to D^mchuim, and some fithcrsofUic 
Cliiireli nicniiun a pariicnlir specie* half man and 
half beast Hut reason rejects lliew accounts is 
fables, pnxliiecd b) e\aggcrution and loae of the 
maiietlousand it is not tliflieulc to disco' ir the origin 
of them in the iatiirnali in imd Djonisiacginies It 
IS known that, in these ceicnionics, binds of people, 
disguised us rams and gojts, formed part of the 
procession, and w ere called salj rs, fattns, or ihj nscs 
It IS from this pnicuce, transferred from Greece to 
Ital), that the exprtssion IJiytuot i/u/aecrc arcs-, 
signif\iMg to form choirs, or troop» of rams and 
goats , ami we find, in the text of Gencsi-, the word 
thiasim, wliirh l>i irs tie same sense ns the L.ittii 
phrase ll e nime fiun, phaiine, or phin id, sig- 
nifies a m isk \ ir^il mfornis us, in his Georgies, 
th tl tho,e 'vho took a p irt in the games of the 
fiunsco'cred theniscbis with hideous masks, which 
the) suspended on a Ircc when the ceremony was 
f 'cr 1 In, imcoulli^cars, the horns, gaping mouths, 
and borrowed visages of Uicse panim^ terrified 
chillixn and tiinid people, and the alarm which 
these disguised figures occasioned was called apame 


It lb Uierefore to fcai that we owe the fables to 
which a few persons grotesquelj disguised hate 
giten birth 


WkNANTS 

fAi'rmov CANVAS! iincnT tbaek rsET sue ivciit* 
tHUDTU rota retT tlx tveuu 

Tins IS unquestionablj one of the most remark 
aide pictures of this celebrated landscape painter 
lioth in respect to execution and coloui It i» 
evidently a atew taken from nature It cannot be 
iiiisuiiderstood , no conaposiiioi s are like this 
\\ jtiants has here, repixseiiteil tlie cntniite into 
an extcisitc and aged forc't Old oaks, the tie 
tuns of tune, tos.cd ond mutilated by winds ai d 
storms, depri'ctl of their baik and leavet, si irt the 
margin of the forest and by the vigorous segtCatiuii 
of (he parasitic plants growing around iliem, « c 
casilv percei'C that ilicir enormobs trunks no longer 
draw notiiibhmi.nt from the soil m whicli their 
withering roots are liulden 'V winding road runs 
ihiough (he Jaiidscipe ^^ynants requeued lis 
tricnd ^cndcr'cldc to paint the figures which 
aoiiuitc (bis scene, ond all of them hate that 
spinCfd tharacier which tl i» equally distinguished 
uriist ne'er faded to communicate to e'era thing 
that ct me from his pencil In one place two liunb- 
men are sc-ted with their dogs , farther in die dis 
tance lertlaweii are dnamg catde, in the back 
ground nre seen a sm ill cirt drawn by one horsi, 
ami two traaelJers on foot, on the horizon liie 
lowers of a town or couiUrv house 
IhiS beautiful and vers valuable laniLcape, wliieh 
IS signed and dated 16C8, was brought from IIolLind 
by a French dealer in p cliires, M Pullette tic 
cider He jxiid a seiy considerable sum for it, and 
sold It lo Pans to the Count 0’ Anginllcrs, for 
the collection of the kings of Prance It was 
fiirnierly m the colkction of M Pandou de Boissct, 
when It was rjiued at £400, but the price set iipo i 
u by the Expeils du Musce, m 1016, was £600 
Now in ihe Lou' re 
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iCarfi playrrs. 

DAVID TENIERS 

PAINTED OS WOOD HtlCHT OVB FOOT FOIR INCHE* TITS ITNSl 
JREAOtrt TWO rSET 

Iv an estaminet, of DemKli ale house, two Mila- 
gers are engaged in phj Arnda •wooden bench 
serves them for a table Three on lookers are 
beside them, all of them paying marked attention 
to the cut ivhicli has ^ust been made This cut is 
doubtless important , for tl c player occupying the 
chair on ivhicli one of the on lookers >s leaning, 
holds two cards m lus hands, — theoce ofspides 
and the ace of diamonds, — while his adversary is 
waiting till he decide with a kind of malicious 
patience Behind these five personages, whose 
eapression is equally true and spirited, the keeper 
of the ale house is marking with chalk on the post 
of n door the number of pi ts of beer be has serveil 
to the party On the right, the extremity of a ' 
cellar ts seen, and a man with a pot m hts band 
standing on the step of an open door, and appa 
rently replying to some one speaking to him from 

WltllOUt 

The picture, which is liighly prited for truth of 
expression, justness of attitude, beauty of colouring, 
and 1 most spirited touch, was formeriy in the 
Tuiin Gallery, and belonged to the Ring of Sar 
dinia, to whom ic has been restored after being 
conv^ed to Pans by Napoleon It is one of 
Teniers’s finest productions He paintcvl it in 16oO, 
as appears from that dote inscribed on the portrait 
Jianging on the vrall of the ale house The artists 
signature is seen near the kitchen utensil^ repre 
sented on the right of the picture It is worth 400 
guineas 

S>2.iE,WS 1323.132. 

aboratlott oi tljc 

GIUSEPPE niBEIlA, 

ESPAGNOLETTO, on IL SPAGNOLETTO 

TAIMEDOVWOOO HEICKT •ETE'I fEBT TngE* INC, I* efTtlNES, 
TAEAUTII nr£ FEET FIX ISCUES TREES LIMEE 

The event represented in this fine picture is suffi- 
ciently known to justify us in dispensing with niiy 


not ce of the portion of sacred history winch sup- 
plies the subject The following remarks, tliere- 
fiire, shall be ebiefly confined to the celebrated 
punter to whom the arts are indebted foi this 
excellent production All artists are ngreed as to 
the numerous beauties it contains , and of nil Spa- 
gnolelto’s works, it is one of those best fitted to 
jiisti^ tlie bigb reputation in winch lie is lield 
Pew pictures oTTCRt the attention so irresistibly, 
oi make a more powerful appeal to ovir regard 
The simplicity, natveti5,'and justness of expression, 
are so admirably seconded by truth of colouring, 
that the illusion is complete, and the spectator 
believes that he is actually present nt the scene 
The two shepherds oa ihetc knees really seem as if 
they were animated, and much rustic benevolence 
and amiability are expressed in tlie figure, attitude, 
and gesture of the otlier taking off Ins Int V hat 
a degree of happy confidence, devotional feeling, 
and heart fell adoration, is expressed m all "the 
figures* It 1 $ to be lamented that Ribera lias not 
given more dignity to the Virgin, and more grace- 
fulness to the infant Jesus But this omission, or 
want of taste— the defect of lus school rather than 
of himself iiulividitally— is compensated by so many 
beauties, that nc must regard the details of tlie pic- 
ture with a very severe eve before we can make this 
a ground of serious objection Tlie whole is excel- 
lent in execution and colour, and in the manoge- 
meut of the dresses TJiose of the shepherds 
cspccnllj, ore of a truth capable of deceiving the 
most praciisctl eye Spagnolelto, almost inimi 
table Jit lliB art of painting old men, has infused 
such vitality mio the heads and hands of those 
iniroducetl into this piece, that it is ivecessary to 
touch them bcfoie we can satisfy ourselves that 
blood does not circulate in their veins, and that 
nature t> not presented to our view instead of an 
Tlie Escurial, Cordova, and iJic Museum at 
Strasburg, possess repetitions of this fine picture 
Tliat which we now describe was long preserved at 
Naples, in the Gallery of the Duke Delia Regina 
Tbe Neapolitan army, during its «hortsiflv at Rome, 
having Mixed some pictures ■which had been appro 
piiated by Tiance, and transported them to Palermo, 
the court of the two Sicilies became possessed of 
this masterpiece of Spagnolelto, and presented it to 
! the Trench government in return for some of those 
I It was entitled to reclaim TJie preservation of this 
I picture IS perfect It bears die following signa- 
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lure — ~ “ Jusepf liibera ^cadenico 

Itomaiio,/ l()50 it thus appcurs that Ite 
fifty-seven ycirs of a^e whtii In. tjtcnitetl it, and 
tint he lintl lost none of the I'owcr of lii> genius at 
that periixl of life It im) likewise be suppostd, 
from the sin^ilar event of his duappcnring from 
Isaplcs, of winch we sh.dl sfnik lu the sequcl> UiM 
tilts IS the last of his works 

Bcnunlc* ili Domim nitl Pnnlo tit. Maltin I ate 
both written the life of this cclchntptl painter, of 
whicli wt shall now give ft short sketch, as wt. shall 
hwe no occasion to speak of him m any future ptrt 
of this work It IS hy inisttkc tint mnny writtts — 
among others Siiulrart, the enthor of the 
dano, ami ufttr them the authors of Diction'incs, 
whoofan copy without much c^aniin-ttion orcnticnl 
ihtcernmi.m — assign \alinciajn Spam as iht pljct. 
of hu nniit nr 'I'liis was the native place of Antonio 
Ribcrn, his fjiher, wlio rnarrusl nt G ilhpoli, in the 
kitigilom of Naples where four chthlaii sttre born 
to him, one of wliom was the p.imier He « is 
tics gnwl for some liarary ntocjtioti, hut h« taste 
and jnehnalion for p.iinling prevailed our tlic 
wulirt of Ins parents, ntul he entered tite school of 
Cam i^'j-io 

After the decease of ihis famous master, he 
rcpaiml to Home, when. Ik. iippl eti himself, with- 
out much success stuilv the works of Iliphael 
Mon shve, however, to the faKinations oi Corrcgio, 
one oCultose ptcitircs Usd faUsn utidir hts notice, 
he hastened to Moiknn and i'irms otid so fully 
identified Iiimsclf, so to rjieak, with tie manner of 
this Dilmirabli. punter, th-ir, on his nium to 
Naples, the scry first piclun hi inotlo public, 
exeinphfiei], in ibe eyes of nimtiurs oH his peculiar 
^trices. 

Act It wis long before he entne into general 
notice, nnd Ik. wn, conscijuciitly n pres loptweny, 
although, from this tmii, he unilctl in Ins works tl e 
lioldncss of Cnrungi s with tin. Uauiifiil colouring 
ho had le-irneil of ll t I-ombinl scliotd A liipjn 
Occident at h l rociietl him from this piliaWc state 
On the pcension ol a public liti, Ik. exhibiictl a 
mirlstihim of St Bartholomew m llie street, so 
Uaiitifullt executed, that it every diy ntinictcd the 
attention t f an inimciise crowd D Pietro Giron, 
Duke of O'^.nna, viceroy ofNapIes, saw tie assem- 
blage of people from one of the windows of Ins 
[ dace He wishid toTmov. the cause , «wmJ finally 
<1 sired the picture to be brought to Iiim He 


immediately sent an invitation to voting Bibcro, 
and from tint moment hi» fortune commenced 
Happy had it been for him had he shewn himself 
deserving of it by nn amiable cbarncter, but Ins 
extreme boldness, Iwundless ambition, ridiculous 
insolence, insufTerable conceit m his own talents, and 
Uiittl confidence m the advice of a wretch named 
Oahsano, an envious nnd despicable punter, reii- 
dtred him the scourge of all the artists of his time, 
and Ins memory is for ever thsgraced, m the eves of 
posterity, by the persecution which I ewas the means 
ofbringing upon Guido Rem, and, m particular, on 
(he sublime and unhappy Homincehino Mould 
that the example of nn individuid, whose superior 
talents cannot counterbalance the boscuess of detne- 
lion might for evur warn artists against indulging 
this ihvgracefid fieliiig, and prove to them that, if 
we often escape during life the punishment due to 
the crimes this pusion leads us to commit, w^ never 
escape from the contempt of futtinty, nnd that the 
best works which the jenlons leave behind thtm ore 
but the imperishable monuments of the b3sene«9 oi 
their hearts. 

I’roatl of the protection of the ricerot of Naples 
and of his good forioiic, carrying h s Iov» for splen- 
dour and ostentation to the extreme, ami \ reserving 
no otlicr good quality in tlic mid t of I u WTalth but 
his enthusiasm for painting, hi, vices gradually 
paved the way which ultimately led him to the 
grave Tlie revolution of Masanicllo, although 
quoshesi by the death of that celebrated democrat, 
left iichind it a tiiidmcy to revolt, winch it was tin. 
inUn-st of tin. court of *5pnin to indicate com- 
[letelv Tor tins purpose, Fhihp Ik sent to 
Nsplo hts natural son, Hon Juan of Ausuii, 
whose lift occupies such a space in the page ot 
lii'lorv Tlic pompous Ribira aspired to the 
lionour of inviting him toon entertainiucnt Don 
Junn occepted ol Ins invitatiou, and fill in love with 
one of ^pagnoletto's daughters, whom he earned 
ofli and lived with in piibhi us I is mistress Tiie 
liaimi borne to the fitlier causeil the malignity of 
Ills actjuamwnces to surpass all limits. Become 
tlK-Conituon laughing slock of tie town tiis pnde 
was completely broken down between his iiuligna- 
fwo at the affront and inability to avenge himsclt 
He tlioUglit tlmt he could find peace in the de- 
lightful residence he possessed near Posilippo, 
bul ht. found only solitude Tim tended but to 
aggravate his gnef, increased by his first feeling of 
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remorse forliis conduct towards Domincclitno, nbo, 
he supposed, would see the punishment of Hej\t-n 
m the misfortune that Iiad befallen him He 
returned to Naples, followed bj a single domestic, 
left It Bj'nn on some tnding pretext, and dts- 
appeired without anj notict escrbLiiig obtimed oi 
him, or any futnru work oppeiriiig to sliew diat he 
was still alive 

The picture descubed abase bears tlrn date oJ 
1 630 , yet all historians refer the event just narrateil 
to the jear 1649 Al) agiee m staling, tint from 
the period mentioned no ssork of SpignolcttoV 
appeared , and this fact is confirmed by theautlio- 
1 itj of Paolo de MaiteiS If the festimottj of tliesc 
writers cannot be disproved, we can just ns little 
deny the eMSlence of the signatore Tim uncer- 
tainty ssarnnts some farther inquiry It npjHsrs 
lint among Spagnoletto’s pupils there wns one 
named Gioian Ho, who excelled to such a digrcc 
m llie talent for tmiwtion, that his pictures wetc 
publicly sold as the protluctions of hi> master, 
and the eye of the nlo^t expeit judges faded to 
detect the fraud It is osceitnined, moreover, tluit 
he compovetl a picture of the Nativity, almost in 
aveiy respect like that which forms the subject of 
the present i-emarlts, winch still existed in the 
stctibty Della Pieta de Turcbmi 1 1 174j, and nos 
admired as a masterpiece Eien allowing some 
infiuence to (he suspicion which such a ciicumstance 
IS calculated to anakco, a gieat diiSculty would still 
remain to be solved This would be to conceive 
how Giovan Do ventuted to affix snch a signature to 
a picture, at a period when all Italy was nwnre of 
Spagnoleilo’s d sappearance, and would desire to 
know whence the picture came, in order to discover 
the place of Ins lelrcat Hie only means of recon 
cihng this fiUe date with tlie accounts of historians, 
IS to suppose tliat the signature liad been attached 
a long wliile after, either by liis pupil Gtovw Do, 
or by some ignorant person pho was not conscious 
of the anachionism he was committing 

The subjects which Spagiioletto was most attached 
to are those winch evcife strong feeling — such ns 
maityidotns, the flaying of St Birtholomew, St 
Lawrence on the gridiron, the murder of the looo- 
cents, torments of Prometlieus, Sandrart 

mentions a picture of his representing Ixion on tlie 
wheel, exhibiting all the expression of pnin and 
agony occasioned by such a horrible death, which 
made so strong an impression on the mind of the 


wife of Mrllflcl of Amstcnlam, to wlioni it belonged, 
tint when the child was born, of which she was al 
tint time pregnant, it Jud all tlie fingers distorted 
exactly os fa the picture IIis principal pictures 
arc at Naples, anil llic following are a few of the 
subjects — bl rcier inid St V ml, m the palice of 
the Prince Della Torre, Si Jerome, St Hrimo, 
Maiunlom of 6l Janisariur, Descent fioni the 
Crrws 

nK. jMclnre above tlcscnbtxl is now in tlfc 
louvre, and ts the only one Iw this nrlist belonging 
to tlut mignificent collection 


c ssaatr. 

^raomnit of a platur. 
TORSO BCLVIDCUn 

All nivliqinries agreo tn rcgardii^g this mirble 
AS A fragment of n stitue of Ileicules, son of Jupiter 
* and Alciiiem, represented by the slntutry at the 
moment when In. received the gift of tnimortuhty 
on Mount Ocui 

Tlie ksmod Visconti remark*, lint m ihis admi- 
rable Tcmain, it is my lo perceive lint tlie sculptor 
has avoided to indicate any vein, and that, According 
to alt appearance, that must likewise have been the 
case with the other parts of the body Jn tlii» 
nntei’s opinion, this figure dods not represent a 
man m c-vrlj youth , and the strongly developed 
muscles appear therefore to exclude that roundness 
of form which alone can 'luthorire the suppression 
of veins. 'Wiiickleimn infers, that ilieir absence 
indicates the apotheosis of Hercules Other cir- 
cinustancev, such ns the Iiou’s skin throw n upon the 
rock, and the grand character of the figure, seem 
to gvvc strength to this opinion. Tlic following ore 
Wincklemni’s ob'ervaiions ~ 

•* L’ indication des nerfi. et des mii'clcs, ou leur 
suppression oIkoIuc, est cc qui devtingiic un Her 
cule destind a combnltre les nionstres et les brigands, 
et cloignd encore da tenive de tes travaux, d’ Her- 
cvila pwvvfvc par le feu des parties groasitres du corps, 
et admit a hi youissance de h fdicite des iminortds 
(? est ainsi, par example, que 1’ hoinme se recon- 
mwt a I Hercule Taniese, et le dieu a 1’ Ilcrcule 
tin Belvedere L' Auteur nous offre, dans cet 
Heicule, on corps ideal au-dtssus de K nature. 
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fou SI ] on Aeut, un corps Mril dans la pcrrcction 
(Ic I'age Cl nu-dcsstis tics biTsoins corporels. II 
est rcprfscntt sans nucun b&oin <lc noumturc, 
ou dc reparation do forces Lcs terns ^ sont 
toutes invisible Ic corp est Hut ])Our jouir ct non 
pour nourrtr II est rassassn. sans pl^ntltidc 
Quo r artiste admire dans lcs contours do ce coqw 
le passage succ^ssif d unc forme a 1 autre, ei lcs 
traits mouvans qui, comme lcs ondcs, s’ £)t\ent, 
s’ abaissent, so confoodent II trouvem qu cn dcs- 
smant cet Ctonnant moretau, on nc pent jamais 
s' assurer de T avoir saisi avee ixaciiiudc/ car la 
convexity dont on ermt suivrc la direction s’Cearte 
de sa marclic, et prenant un autre tour, dcroutc 
r ceil ct H main Lcs os paroissent retetus <1 tin 
epidcrme nourri, lcs muscles sont cliamus sans 
supcrduitd, il n’ j a point do figure ou h cluir soil 
aussi vroi que dans ecllc-ci L’ on parroit dire 
qiic cet Ilcrculc approclic encore plus du temps 
subbme de I’art que I Apollon mtmo ”* 

It ts supposed, from man; indications, tliat tins 
4i^rc formed part of a group, and tliat tbere must 
ongtnall; have been another on the left. B; con- 
sulting the fable, it is conjectured that tins roust 
have been Hebe, whom Alcidcs received to wife 
when he was invested with divinit/. 

Tlie following Greek inscription appears on the 
rock — 

AnOiAONIOJ 

^^2T^03 

AOUMtOS 

cnoisr 

Julius n placed this admirable fragment, wbicb 
IS composed of pentelic marble, in the girticn of 
tile Vatican, where it formed a subject of stud; 
to Mvclincl Angelo, Kaphncl, Caracci, ami other 
celebrated men Visconti assures us tint no other 
piece of oncient sculpture exists executed m so 
grand asljle,f and Ins opinion coincides witlt that 
of all other competent judges 

“ Before us,” sajs a recent writer, “ we saw the 
famous Torso, the fatoutite atudj of Slichael 
Angelo Buonarotii Alihougli a mere Inink, 
without hands, arms, or legs, it must ever form the 
model for the sculptor, and the admiration ofevety I 
mind of taste At llic first glance Us perfection 

• ilut dc 1 Art* lir i» 

t AccordiDj to riaiiiian tic propgrt ons of A » 

Ftmw Ml] the Torso Btlndere »re nnirl/onc fifibrnore » 
brcaddi ihao other ftaluei 


SI 


maj not strike those unused to mutilated statuary, 
but the more it js looked at, the more it mil be 
admired 1 he bend of the back, the curve of the 
side, the noble stjle, tin, eosj, commanding air, the 
ninjcstic figure, the truth of nature, and faultless 
perfection of design, have, perhaps, never^been 
equalled It is seated on a lion’s skin, and is sup- 
posed to be Hercules in repose, anti raised to 
immortalitj It is inscrilicd with the sculptors 
name, Apollonius the Athenian, who is conjectured 
(o liasc hied about the jear of Rome 55o, m that 
rcneweil era of the arts wbicli occurred immediately 
after the Roman declaration of liberty to Greece 
bj Quintus riaminiiis, and lasted during the sue 
cceding ddusiv e gleam of freedom and prospentj — 
a pcrioil of about foity jears.' f 

This iiighlj celebrated fragment is now m Rome, 
and may be seen m the squire vestibule of the 
Musco Pio-CIementino 

OUiia <tnb ^tttron. 

ALBANO" 

PAivTta os cones niioRT ovs root slx lvcuss sssadiii 
OM rooT TEN IhCilES SCI UVSS 

I Tiipfibkof ActtcondocshulehonourloDtann, 

' Ibr, iiotniiltstnnding the respect due to that chaste 
ond mysterious goddess, we feel displeased to see 
lint bcmiij which Endvmion had subjected to the 
power of love, inflict such cruel punishment for a 
mere act of cunosuy, indiscreet, no doubt, but at 
the same time not unpardonable, and for which 
few men, situated like Actscon, would liave faileil 
to render themselves equally culpable It is po'Si- 
blc> liowcvcr, tint the ancients had some bidJai 
meaning under this fable, and that they vvished to 
intimate by it that the resentment of prudes is 
always implacable, and that women who, under 
the chnid of mystery, abandon ^hemselves to 
VICIOUS indulgence, are precisely those who affect 
externally a hypocritical appearance of most rigid 
virtue 

According to those poets whose muse his sung 
the fate of the unfortunate ActiEon, llie version 

t Rome in die ^ ncteentli Cenlur}' 
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most gcneially leceiVMl is, that tins ceJehrated 
hunter, son of Aristteus and Anionii, svns coaming 
about the terntorj of JSscgata, and suddenly came 
'upon a fountain where Diana and her companions 
.were bathing, and tint the goddess, enraged at her 
privacy being obtruded on and profaned by the 
looks of a mortal, changed him into a stig, and 
caused him to be devoured by liis own hounds 
Diodorus Siculus assiglis anotlier mouvefor Diana’s 
resentment. According to him, Actteon wmld 
have been guilty of devoting to liis nuptial feast 
the tribute of the chase which he owed to Diana, 
and of boasting m the very temple of the goddess, 
that he was superior to her in addruss and ngdil) 

It IS the former of these two accounts that the 
paintei has followed Diana and her companions 
are in the bath , then* distress, gesturea, and em- 
barrassment, indicate the fnght the presence of o 
man occasions The metamorphosis is just be- 
ginning to take effect, and Actacon already bears 
on his forehead the fatal antleis, the first symptom 
of his punishbient and of the vengeance of 
Diana 

In the beautiful composition of this picture nc 
recognize the genius of a gifted mind But it^ 
mnsi be admitted that n does not prevent the same 
fiscinating gracefulness, nor tlrat attractive Kind of 
softness, winch is every where diffused over the 
oiler pioducliona of Albano. He may even be 
blamed for n certain degree of dryness m the con- 
tours The picture is in a most excellent state of 
preservation It formed part of the ancient coljec- 
(ton of the kings of Trance, and is at present in tlie 
Louvre 


GoHtrrt ott tftc ^Kkiatcr- 

A CARACCI 

rAi>TEn OH cAvvAss Ayo rAnta ov wood gut roosTEtH 

INtaie > EASAOTU X COTAEN INClUt SIS UM*. 

In the front of this pimiing we perceive a boat 
guided by two men It is filled wiUi musicians 
playing on various kinds of instruments. Rich 
buildings and architectural ruins give dignitv and 
•vnimation to the landscape A bridge runs across 


the middle, serving as a communication between, 
the liouscs placed on the two banks of the river 
The distatw horizon is bounded by mountains 
This beautiful landscipe maintains tbe reputation 
of the giCJt master whose pencil produced it The 
groups ace gracefully disposed, the figures well 
drawn, and tbe touch highly spirited Tlie general 
execution is very careful, and the colouring true 


5?3I.£iir3S 0SU,'^S2. A 

Cljr Infanta Ipaliclla. 

VANDYKE 

rAIHTED ON ClhVASS llEIGKt THBEE fEET SIX IVCnSI 
SBEACTI TUBES FEET 

ISABcixA CtAHA Euccnia was the daughter of 
Philip II King of Spvm She was born m 1566, 
manied Albert, Archduke of Austria, in IbftD, and 
died a widow m 1688 blie was sovereign of the 
Low Couotnes for many years, and lost her hus- 
band in 1621 The sorrow she felt at tins separa- 
tion, and the devoiional feelings sheliad continually 
cherished even from her infvncy, turned all her 
thoughts to the consolations of religion, which^are 
sufficient to Ueal every wound fehe devoted her 
time to the service of God, and assumed a monastic 
habit, which she wore till her death 

Tins princess was generally beloved She had 
not inherited the policy and dissimulation of her 
ftlhcr She was endeared to the people ol Bel- 
gium, whom die always governed with justice mid 
moderation, and often definded from the tyrannical 
acts of Philip II If tl e i itler had attended more 
to her ndvice, he woukl Inve tsevped many griev- 
ances, and the troublts raised by Jus fmntical and 
despotic disposition would not have imbitteied his 
life Slie never left lutu ignorant of thetrutli,.Giid, 
perhaps, site would have payed dearly for Iver liold- 
Oess, had she stood in iny other relation to him than 
that of a daughter Tlie colour named Isabella, 
acquired that appeliaUon from a singular resolution 
of this princess. The arcliduke wis catryin" on 
the siege of Ostond, which was protracted for a 
long while Tiie archduchess, dissatisfied it the 
delay, sent word to Jier husband, that she was 
determined not to change her linen nil he bad 
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made himself master of the place Slie contiRued 
steadfast m her resolution The siege lasted for 
some time longer, and when she put off her hneiij 
It had contracted a yellow tinge, winch thecourliers 
hasteneil to adopt m the hope of pleasing her It 
became for some time the fashionable colour, and 
retained the name of this princess 
Vandyke has here represented Jierrn her reli^ous 
habit, at the age of si\t} She stands with her 
hands joined m front The picture afibrds a front 
view, and the expression is full of benevolence 
' This painting belongs to the Louvre collection , 
and has been valued at ^400 Portraits of this 
princess have been engraved by Van Tompel, 
Hondius, and Gaywood Tiro other similar paint 
ing^ by the same artist, exist, one of them in the 
Xichtenstein Gallerj, the other in that of Vienna 
The painting from which VrBterman engraved his 
print is painted in brown and white, and is now in 
the collection*^ of the Duke of Duccleuch 


Sarliaitapaluo or Enttun l^arrTju^. 

t 

traTvt IIS rtCT tix iveun rv ueioiit 

Tins ancient statue has long passed for a repre* 
sentaiion of Sardanapalus, King of Assyria, whose 
dissolute minners liavc obtained such an unenviable 
celebntj, that 1 is name has outlived the effects 
of time, and still continues to be an epithet ap- 
plied to men, whose dajs are spent in cffemmit^, 
Voluptuousness, and feasting Tins mistake regard- 
ing tile person intended to be representet?, must 
have arisen from the word Sardanapalof, carved 
m Greek cluracters on the edge of the drapery 
Such inscriptions ought to be adopted with randi 
caution It IS now known iliac they w ere frequently 
added long after the original date of the statues , 
and a careful examination of the present one lias 
demonstr itcd that the orthography and tlie form 
of the letters are posterior to the lime when tbe 
statue was txecuicd n 

The practice of comparing, which has been tJie 
principal cause of the accuracy attained in such 
cases for the lasthdf ctnlurj, and which \fcconU 
has followed with a degree of skill peculiar to him, 

* til » Oit 


lias led tliat learned antiquarv to recognize lit tins 
statue the image of the Eastern God It difilrs in 
nothing from the Indian Bnccliu®, as he appears on 
a great number of marbles, engraved stones, paint- 
ings, and other works of the ancients llns, fact 
has been overlooked bj ^\lnkIemau, who, bcin" 
unable to recognize the AssjTian monarch in this 
figure, was driven to the necessity of searching 
histoiy for other San!anap.ili 

Bacchus here appears standing, clothed in a 
tunic with wide sleeves, and enveloped in an ample 
mantle, which leaves only his right arm at liberty 
His long hair, thrown back and confined by a 
bandeau like that of a woman, hangs down upon 
his slioulders, and mingles with his Ion" beard, 
which descends over his breast f 

This statue, which is of pentehc marble, «av 
discovered upwards of sixty years ago, alxvut six 
leagues from Home, m the village of Monte Porzio, 
at the place where Luems \erus is supposed for- 
merly to have had a palace • 

Pnnrc of OiAiigr on anIZxcaroion 

ADRIAN VANDERVELDE 

rAivTtoovTooa iinsirr ronTsrs iscnzs issAaiii 
(nTVTrxs iscitc*. 

Tuis diariiimg picture affords a view of the flat 
shore near Schevehngen liic tide is at low ebb, 
and leaves a great extent of the sandy bench un- 
covered, on which the Prince of Orange i» taking 
nn airing in o cwich drawn by six white horses 
some of his suite follow on foot, and are amusing 
ihemsclves with some dogs. A fisher’s boat is seen 
on the right, left dry on the sand by the retiring of 
the tide. The sailors belonging to tins boat, a 
fidierman with a net in Ins hand, and a Indy and 
gentleman walking, have approached to sec the 
stadtlioidcr pass, and form groups in different thrcc- 
uons On the same side, and in the discincc, vn. 
perceive the spire and outermovt 1 oiiscs of Sclieve- 
lingen, and a carm^e with two Jiorva descending 
towards tlic shore, followed and preceded by many 
persons on foot and on horseback Tlie flat Ix'nch, 
qtnnkicd with shells, and broken here -ind there 
witJi pools of water, oecapies alJ die Jefi side llie 
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sea appears jn the hick ground, and three men are 
walking on the margin A few boats under sail 
are seen on the horizon 

The utmost fiscination of colouring, naturnl 


character of ties gn, and precious finislimg of the 
ligures and animals with which this ngreeable 
painter has animated all his works, have, for i long 
time, procured liim a place among the most admired 
Dutch artists In the picture just described, in 
particular, he has employed the united resources of 
his fascinating talents Nothing, for example, can 
be more admirable than the art with •winch this 
skilful colourist has succeeded in representing, 
without confusion, six horses of the same colour, 
and the use he has made of the extent of the 
shadows to contrast them, and Jclach them from 
each oiher All his figures have a definitive 
character, move naturally and gracefullj, and even 
the most distant, althougli they may be said to he 
almost imperceptible, have a high degree of spirit 
Tithainionv, m general is perfect, and the local 
tune, in particiilai, of extreme truth 

The most celebrated cabinets in Pans have, by 
turns, possessed this picture, till at list M d 
Aigenvdliers obtained it for the king s collection, 
and It b-tiocv in the Louvre 

It IS signed, A V Veldc, f 1C60 The lol 
lovungare the puces at winch it has been sold at 
(lilTerent periods, as mentioned by Mr Smith — 
Colleei 09 of Brsamninp 1/71 1000 n £00 

— Prnce Jc CuflU 1/77 .^/ipr 203 

M Toawil 17/0 tN» 153 

Vt Nosat<f 17 0 2 ki1X) UO 

Council VdJrcul &SI1 272 


IP3/£.”IS ©2/ 

UanUdcaiic. 

lOHN AND ANDUrU UOTII 
i 

FAINTtO 0\ CAXV/<8i pflCHT fom rSITC CUT INCHCS 
SSFADTII (IS rEZT SIX OCI (S 

This veiy agreeable landscape represents one of 
those deliglilful Italian scenes which are pretty 
’ frequently met wilh in the environs of Home Tla. 
time IS the afternoon of a fine day, and it is indi- 
cated with as much spirit ns truth Tie figure^ 
although not numerous, are skilfully touched, well 


distriliutcd, and so much in harmony with the land- 
scape, that one nould suppose tint botli weie from 
tlie same pencil But the figures are executed hy 
Andrew Both, brother of John, the painter of the 
landscape If this pictuie has not the magical effect 
of those of Lorraine, it must be admitted to be per- 
vaded by a very fine suffusion ofhght, and to present 
an attracine colour, easy execu,tion, a spirited touch, 
and details so well evpiessed as justly to deserve 
high commendation Tins opinion is fully home 
out by the judgment of the most distinguished con 
noisseurs who have had ai» opportunity of examin 
ingit 

Tlie artists whose talents were united in this 
production, weie so similar in their tastes and mode 
of execution, as to be admirably fitted to co-operate 
with each other Jo) n, who was born «t Utrecht 
in IGIO, was tlie cider of die two brothers, and was 
instructed in the art of painting by Abraham 
Blocmait. The genius and taste lie displayed 
under this inastei were matured by a lengthened 
sojourn in Rome, where both he and his brother 
employed themselves in studying the best pictures, 
and in delineating the most odmired views of Itnlv 
John made Claude Lorraine his model, and some 
of his pieces are thought to make a very near 
approach to those of the unrivalled rrenchman 
Andrew likewise painted landi^cape, but lus chief 
excellence Jay in designing figures, and most of 
those in Ins brother’s pictures ore from his pencil 
“The works of these broiliers are justly admired 
through all Europe, nre universally sought for, 
and purchased nl large prices Most of their'pic 
lures are, for size, between two and five feet long, 
but in the smaller ones there is exquisite neatness 
Hicy generally express the sunny Jij,ht of the 
morning, breaking out from liehind woods or 
mountains, ami diffusing n vvarm glow over the 
skies, trees, and whole face of nntuic, or else a 
sunset with a lovely tinge in die clouds, every 
! object beautifully partaking of the pixipor degree of 
' natural illumination And it isobservetl, that even 
i the difllient liours of the day nre perceptible in the 
I luidscipes of John Both, from the propriety of the 
tints which he uses By some connoisseurs he is 
censured fur having too much of the tawny in his 
colouring, and that the leafing of his trees is too 
yellowr, approaching to saffron, but this is not i 
general fault in his pictures, and though some, per- 
haps, may be accidenially liable to that criticism, 
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he corrected tlie error , besides, many of liis pictures 
are not more ting«l with those colours, than truth 
and beauty of nature will justify, and Im colouring 
obtained for him the distinction, uhicli he stiU pos> 
sesses, of being called Botli of Italy The two 
brothers mutually assisted each other till the unfoiv 
tunate death of John, in 1650, when Andrew left 
Italy and settled in his native place, where he 
painted portraits and landscapes in the manner of 
his brother, and conversations with players at cards, 
in the style ofBamboccio Both these masters had 
extraordinary readiness of band, and a free, light, 
sweet pencil, and that they were expeditious, is 
evident from the number of pictures which tliey 
finished Andrew, during the remainder of lus 
life, had as much employment as he could execute, 
but he w~is 80 aflecied by the melancholy death of 
Ills brother, that he sun ived him only a few years, 
dying in 1036 ’• 


aanhsfflpr— VlUagr Dance. 

CLAUDE LORRAINE 

rM.vTse AS uwAM fli airr rntiKi ror brsicttk vuset 

Claude LonnAiSE has produced few pictures 
more perfect than tins, and there is none m nluch 
his peculiar excellencies appear more promiocnt 
The great painter seems in this instance to have 
exhausted nil his knowledge, and to have united all 
aW graces xiVacVi "we ftwA vcaWeitA ^Sivrwaj,WiA k.'i 
other works. The landscape is magnificent , there 
IS nothing conventional m it, and however rich it 
may appear, it seems to be taken from a real «cene 
The situation is leiy extensirc, and, notwitlisiaml 
mg, IS extremely picturesque It is watered by a 
wide nud winding river, spanned by a bndge of n 
Gothic form llicrc is some reason to suppose Uiat 
the latter is designed after o bridge seen on tlie 
Meurthe, not far from the gates of Nancy Beauti 
fut clumps of trees arc dtsmbuted with great skill, 
and nst, gracefully and imjestically into the air 
Under ihcir shade the villagers are assembled on a 

* nUanjum < D c u roc 


fatiiml clay, and are dincing to the notes of tin. 
flageolet and bagpipe A gentleman bas just 
arrived he is followed by some domestics on horse- 
back, and has stopped for nn instant to observe the 
scene of enjoy mem, and to afford a proof, by bis 
presence, of bis esteem and nttnehmenC to these 
worthy people, who are no doubt bis vassals. A 
huntsman, vviib Ins fowling piece on his shoulder, 
stands behind the musicians Numerous groups 
besides, animate and enrich this lovely landscape 
A herdanan is driving some catiic to tlieir sheds 
\oung women and peasants are seated at \\ c foot 
of a large tree, and from one of its branches there 
hangs a kind of crown In the back ground we 
perceive some buildings, consisting of towers, and 
some country houses 

Many persons affirm, that in tins picture Cliudc 
Lorraine lia> represented the country in the neigh- 
bouHtood of his hirth phee If this assertion be 
well Ibundcd, be ought to be applauded for this 
kind of homage to lus native phee, ond for having 
given, by Ins superior Lilents, a sort of celebrity to 
a scene whicli delighted lus infancy, and where he 
DO doubt received from nature those early inspira 
tions, and experienced those carh reelings which 
revealed to him die fame one dav nwoitmg him 
Some appearance of probabilitv is not wanting to 
support tins opinmn The Uinks of the Mctirili<. 
pretty frequently present landscapes similar to thw, 
especially beyond Noncr, on the side of Luneviilc, 
nl Flavigni, and elsewhere As we approach 
Epinal and Plorobii.rcs, the scenery change^ and 
becomes greatly more rocky and wooded, and is of 
A much wilder character If we arc not mistaken 
III attributing tins uitention to the painter, it » 
aatueol to dunk dial he should have chosen from 
Lorraine, lus native district, dc landscape most 
ad ipted to Ills gny and bnlliant imagination, and 
one of sudi elegance extent, and richness, os was 
most susceptible uf affording a subject v\ortliy of 
tlic magic of hts pencil 

This picture, which belongs to the national 
collection of die French, has been engraved bv 
Lebas. 
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ctjc Slnituiiciatlon. 

ALBANO 

PAIMTEP ON eOPPEB JtSlGKT mEH MEABTH 

PIPE tNCEES 

The Virgin appeira on lier knees, her ieft 
arm leaning on a piaying desk Slie receise^ 
EMth humility and surprise, the salutation of the 
angel '1 he painter has pUceil, m the upper pari 
of his work, the Holy Ghost under the ernblem of | 
a dove On the left are three cherubim, svhose 
serious and respectful look indicates thni they ore 
impressed with a sense of the great m\stery about 
to be accomplished 

The angel Gabriel, with liia wings extended, 
and resting on a cloud, has ins arms devoutly 
crossed oo his breast, ngamst which he is pressing 
the stalk of a hly It » the instant when he is 
announcing to the \irgin that she will become the 
mother of the Alessiali 

If Albino be sometimes liappy m ins attitudes, 
and if v,e admire m tniny of his pictures the grace- 
fulness of his figures, at once noble, dignified, and 
regular, the principal figure of the present picture 
certainly deserves none of these praises Tins 
Virgin u totally devoid of dignity and simplicity , 
her posture w constrained and anknird , tie 
drawing is incorrect, ue seek in tain to discotcr 
where her legs are placed , the amphtnde of her 
lobe is ridiculous, and the manner m which it is 
arranged, Iieavy and disagreeable 

At knst one other picture by Albano exists in 
etcry respect similar to this, even to the defects 
From this we raiy be allowed to suppose (bst both 
of them belong to that period wlen he had fallen 
uito poverty through the imprudence of his broUier, 
and was obliged to multiply his works to obtain 
the means of subsistence, and to neglect tliose 
departments of the art which had procured him 
such high reputation In order to obtain more 
objects for sale, it is known tliat, at diis period, he 
was accustomed to enuse many of his pictures to be 
copied by his pupils, subsequently to retouch (hem, 
and sell them as entirely his own 

The above picture is now jo the Louvre coUec 
tion 


ca.A'S'S ffliuans. 

Cljr atlUttrl) ittotticr. 

PHILIP DE CHAMPAGNE 

eAlHTEO ON CANVASS 1 flOKT BIX FEET BaEAnTU 
rOVB rEEt TUBEE INCHES 

Tuc celebratetl author of this picture seems to 
base taken for his text the following verses — 

Slabat maler dolorosa 
JuaU crurem (jcriioocs &c 

In fact, he has placed the Virgin at the foot of 
the cross , she is seated and bewailing the death of 
her well beloved son Tiie expression of this 
figure IS otlmirablc, it is impossible to embody 
maternal grief in a more affecting manner \\ hat 
deep feeling does this head evince— -in the eyes, 
which seem to demand justice from Heaven — in the 
sunken cheeks, furrowed with tears— m the im 
moveable bps, which no tnurmor, repronch, lamen- 
tation, or sigh, lias now the power to open, — and 
what abandonment in tlieorms, which the relaxation 
of grief has caused to sink languidly on her knees I 
\Vhat nobleness and pious resignation m the whole 
habit ami appearance of this woman ! It is almost 
impossible to contemplate her n ithout being aiTected, 
even to tears , and it may be affirmed that Cham- 
pagne has rendered the subject of which he cliose 
to treat with so much truth, that the crown of 
tliorns, the nods, the fatal tree, and the towers of 
Jerusalem, are unnecessary for the puipose of 
explaining it, without any such adicilioti no 
I one could fwi to recognixe tlie mother of out 
I Saviour With reginl to execution, there are 
few examples of greater purity of drawing, the 
forms cm be perfectly irnced undei the drapery, 
which, notwulisiandmg its amplitude, has nodiing 
heavy about it, but is adjusted wilb os much spirit 
as grace, it is ihrowTi m a broad manner The 
hands are executed with inimitable beauty, and it 
is well known that the painter excelled in this par 
ticular The whole picture is harmonious, the 
colouring is not brilliant, but of a mild lint, such ns 
becomes tJie subject. 

Philip de CJiampagne has treated this subject 
twice, and in both instances with equal success 
This great tn'istec was distinguished for his piety, 
ami his pencil was subservient to the dispositions of 
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liLT mind He itos olwj^s something chaste snil 
religious m Ins compositions, and he constantly 
devotal hts talents to the decoration of chnrclics 
and convents. 

Tlie present picture was intended for the Church 
of &t Oportune, mid was subsequently placed in 
tfie Gaf/er^ of the Coaseiratiie Senate ac I^ns, 
wltencc It passed to the Louvre collection 


JP2iA.??3 03i2T. 

Uattjrro. 

CORNELIUS POELENBURG 

rAlKTSD et cerMn iiciGRt its i>cut« m u-n* 

BIKaSTII KIM IVCIIK& 

At the side of a dismantled Gothic cnstle flows i 
a small liroulc, in which some joung women arc 
enjojing the pleasure of bathing, and others are 
standing on the bank On the sides, and m ibe ^ 
luck ground, otlier rums arc perceptible, and on a 
'erj remote ground two Mllagcrs arc seen driving 
an ox 

The forms of these females are deficient in grace 
and be»ut\, and in general wc should desire a more 
natural and brighter colour than has been giien to 
tins picture ^Vlll| n.*<pect to execution, liowcvcr. 

It IS btauliful , but, after (Ins conimcnJation, tliere 
Is nothing else deserving of much prAise 




dramlUar Sfcnr. 

FRANCIS MIERIS. 



Tiirwifi. oi Mitris, in a luonungdrcssj » seated 
licfore a tibW covered vriih n rich piece of tspcstrv, 
and having a lute l^mg upon it. Tlie lady fields a 
puppy in ht-r Injs and widi Iier right liand gcnilv 
pushes hack herl iishand who is pinching lUrvr, and 
iimeung him»ilf bv luuktng it cry Tl»e old bitch 
runs quickly from under the table to lU assistance, 
and seems, by its supphcnting look, to be cnlmtuig 
Its master to do no liann to its offspring 


Tins delightful picture is mo« can folly finislad, 
and pa^ for one of the most excellent productions 
of this esteemed painter It was originally in the 
Hague Gallen, from which it was removed to 
France by Napoleon Bonaparte, and is now in 
the place It origiiully occupiwl It lias been 
engrated in metzocinca In Grwnwood after {?ic 
design of A Scl onnian De«.camp%, m gpenking 
of tlie works of Miens in tie possession of \an 
Scingelandt, Receiver general of Holland, de^rnbes 
a picture of the same sort, but in a very inaccurate 
manner Tins is probably tlie one now in her 
Majestv’s collection, and which was t-xliibited in 
the British Gallery in 16'fi 
Mr bmilh states tl at it h-rs m the collection 
of Baron Droste in 17JM, when it was valuetl at 
72o florins, or£0o, nfiLruards (1711) in that of 
Van Zmeten, luluc OiO florins, £B2 It is now 
supposes] to be worth 450 guineas. 


rai.cs 03.VZ. 

Cbr Urposr in Kgppt 
D0M1NFCHI\0 

raivTCoavoAicrAis iiaeitr THnntt ivcit* ai-o a Vait 
stBAr'Di •iTtxrcis tvcKct tiibsb sfABTrs*. 

Is tilts picture, which is known in the arts by 
the title of T/ie / irym ifitA Me Shrll, the mother 
of Christ i' Stated with the mfitii on litr knees, 
who IS pnscniiiig an apple to ^t John Josr^ h is 
unioiding the ass The rest of the sjiact. is occupied 
by a nch and cxlcnwit. Jandscajic, onumentn! with 
buifdiiige 

Passeri, to whom we arc mOcbtctl for a I ography 
and a detailed notice of the works of /ampcri, 
makes no mention of tins picture it niiut liavc 
escaped his iioltcc, cither in consequence of itv 
conipnratircly little itnportinec, or on account of 
iJie Hint, when it was comjHJMd Tlie firmness 
obscrvtdilc m tl c landscape, leads us to believe tliat 
It was exccutctl in tl e scltool of IlanniUal Caracci, 
whose manner he iniuatctl in his youth 

n«s picture IS not classctl among the best pro- 
doctiORS of this master, although we flnJ in it a 
firmness and boldness of touch, which he did not 
al«rav3 preserre. 

Now ui tlic Louvre. 
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Hatilisfnpr. 

DORIINCCIUNO 

rXINTRD ON CANViSS HSIflHT,TnnS* »2KT BIGHT WClIt* 
BRZADTK, rOGR FIET llGlir ISCIIU. 

Titis landscftpe vs Rninwtetl with figures repre 
senving Hercules overtlirowing Acliclous Tlve lo\e 
of Hercules for Dejanirn irritated the jealousy of 
Aclielous , and this son of Oceanus daretl to combat 
with the son of Jiipiteri snd was vanijuislietl lie 
thought he should he more successful bv traiis- 
forramg himself into a serpent, and Hercules still 
had the roaster^ Finally, he assumed the form of 
n bull, and in throwing linn on the eirtb, the 
hero tore from him one of his horns, which he 
refused to restore till he received m reinrn the horn 
of Amalthea It is tins Inst combu that Domnie I 
chino has luie repiesented it lakes pKce in pie- ' 
sence of QSne, kmg of Caljdon, and an ofBcur of 
ihii prince 

The cNpression of the figures is such as might be 
expected from tins great master Hercules easily 
throws down the bull, and the surprise of (£ne 
and his uitcndunt is well conceived Shepherds, 
stiaingcrs to tlie scene going foi ward, seem to bo 
careWsslj Jollowing the flocks feeding on the banks 
of the mer One of their dogs onlj bas quitted 
them, m order to take a shale in the action, and 
appeals to be barking furiously at Hercules and 
Achelous 

hVe maj be permitted to find fault with this 
pictuie for 1 slight heaviness of touch Tlie effect 
. of die large tree m front is not Inpj^ , jt is too 
gigantic, and out of proportion In other respects, 
the situation, though rugged, Im on ngieeoblc 
aspect The mer rolls its foaming waters among 
the rocks, which run across its bed, and along the 
base of a steep cliff, w Inch tlie slipping a»at of tlie 
soil has left bare, so that the strata may be distin- 
guished At a certain distance, the kings palace 
appears, the walls rising above the trees whidi 
surround lU 

It IS to be presumed, that this picture has issumed 
a diik hue, and lost that transparency which ought 
neierto be disregarded by historical painters, but 
which, strictly speaking, is not required of them to 


so hudi B degree os of other painters But the 
justice IS always due to Dominecliino, the Caracci, 
and Poussin, to acknowledge that they knew how 
to appiopnate tlie nature of their landscapes to the 
bistonta! scenes they represented ; and of haying, in 
every instance, respected Jiliat kind of geographical 
or topographical trutli which prevents the place 
being out of keeping with the persons 

TIik picture Ins been, for a long period, in the 
public collections of France, and may now be seen 
in tbe Louvre 


jpejAtb cfL’g'ass. 

Ctttotno (Fntn. 

NOEL CO\PEL 

rAINT«l»g^CAt»AW,«r A ROIVB IKII’B tuvmn, TUBBS r»ST 

Cmn Im yuvtsamfied lus infernal jealousy , Abel 
IS expiring at the fool of live nlior where he had so 
often addressed Ins vows to the Eternal The first 
muiderhas just poDuied tbe earth, and remorse is 
already beginning to punish the fratricide Sinking 
to tbe eaith, he has neither power to flee from the 
scene of Ins crime, nor the presence of the Alcnighty, 
who seems to be saying to him, “ What have you 
done’ the voice of your brother’s blooil crieth unto 
me fiom the ground ” 

This picture procured admission for Noel Coypel 
into the Academy of Painting in 1C6J Jt is the 
work of I skilful ni m, but of one who docs not always 
derive bis materials from bis own mind Tlie group 
of the Almighty and the nileiidmg angels, recalls 
too strongly one of the beautiful w orks of Poussin. 

Tills artist was born in Pans in 1(>28, and bad 
several sons and a grandson who follow eil tlie same 
cKcupation in that city After some preliminary 
instruction, Coypel became a pupil of Guillener, 
and evinced such respectable talents, that he soon 
obtained much employment W hen his reputation 
was fully confirmed, the king appointed him, in 
1672, director oF the Freiicli Academy at Rome, 
an office which required him to reside for some 
yrars in that cuy He returned to Pans m 1676, 
and vias employed for some time after in fresco 
paintings at the Tuilleries,* and m the vault of the 
sanctuary of tlie Invalids tbe latter is considered 
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his best work “ ThoUj 5 }i Co^pel wnnied a stm- 
pliaty of taste,” sa^s Sir Joshua nejnolJs, “and 
mistook a presumptuous and assuming air for wliat 
IS grand and majestic, jet he frcqucntlj has good 
sense and judgment in his manner of telling his 
stones, great skill in his compositions, and Knot 
without a considerable power of expressing the 
passions The modern aifectation of grace in Im 
works, as well as tu those of Douche and Watteau, 
may be said to be separated, bya tery thin partition, 
from the more simple and pure grace of Corregio 
and Parmigiano ”• His easel paintings include the 
following subjects —Ptolemy ransoming the Jews, 
Tnjnn giving audience, Alexander Scserus distri- 
buting com to the Romans , and Solon taking leave 
of the Athenians One of Ins most valuable works 
IS the Martyrdom of Sc James, in the Church of 
Nolre-Dame 

Ills eldest son, Anthonj, became much more 
popular than liis filher, alihough his productions 
were by no means considered equal by competent 
judges But he obtained high favour at court, 
ivImcIi brought him into fashion, n-hew in/Iucocc 
makes or destroys reputations as caprice may dic- 
tate, without caring nhctlicr posterity will reverse 
her decision, winch, indeed, almost mvonahly 
happens If Noel CoypeVs pictures have not that 
cliaractcr of on^nahty » Inch distinguishes (he great 
masters, it is at least obvious, that he imitated only 
good models, and he is alwavs free from that ridi- 
culoas adcctfliion winch Ins son indulged, and which 
procured him so many admirers ol a time wlien 
every tiling nmiouncid (he approach of that dcchiie 
III (In. arts of painting, sculpture, and architecture, 
whiph prcvadcal in 1 ranee fur more than half of the 
eighteenth century 

trtjriot ilfffi'bliifl H)c TTtrgm in JUrabrn. j 

j\mlssii:ll\ 

rAivTti) ov ALAiArrtm or oiitiHAra hiicht iwtsu I 
isciitc i*eAsrii nmsK ociiti | 

The subjiciof tins pamting requires no explana- 
tion Tlic figure ofXriirist i> destitute ofnoUcnc&s 
— of that sublime and divint. character which men j 
ofgcniu^ ncvir fail to impart when they ottempi to I 
* D *cour>n lo itir ^caitern; | 


' present to our view the object of our worship Rut 
the figure of lhe^ irgm desenes much opprobailon 
Tlie most amiable ond affecting sentmienl pervades 
her countenance Her gesture, attitude, and her 
arms, are full of gracefulness , and the whole figuix 
IS well designed Tl osc of the angels nLso, are not 
without grace, but their dcvoiional attitudes Iiave 
an olTect^ air Stella was no colourist , hence tlie 
crudeness observable in this picture The dra- 
peries, bcvidcs, are somenhat heavy 

Subjcctsof n pastoral kind were (hose in which 
Stella appeared to most ndvaiilagc His long resi- 
dence at Horcnct, whtrr he Jud un opportunity of 
seeing all (he disCingiiished artists of lluicity, Ins 
study of tlic principal rcniamsoF antiquity at Home , 
and, more tian nil, tlic friend hip, advice, and 
instructions of Poussin, enabled |imi to aequirc a 
part of the essential quahlies necessary lo eonslitute 
a skilful painter in style, grace, and nceitracy But 
study cannot produce gtnni« AiUiou^h Ins com- 
positions act MV general agreeable, ltic\ yvoaess but 
little grandeur or cniiiusiasm Tliey afford no 
intimations of the \>onerpf onpmaunganii pmbodv- 
mg grand conceptions , no marks of ‘ il« t ision and 
tlie ijcullv divine,’ which arc as necessary to form n 
pre-eminent pamicr, os tlicy arc iTidis|iciisable to 
supsTiority vn the sisttv art of jvoeivy 1 1\« artist, 
Iioncicr, was fortunate m obtaining ni/lucntial 
patronage He rcccbctl such flatteriug invitations 
from die court of ^'pavn, ihit he delcrramed to \isii 
that kingdom , but he was intercepted while on ] t 
way diither by CnrdmSI Ricltcl eu, who secnretl his 
services for the King of 1 ranee, by a penvion of 
onetl ousaml hares and a simeoraprtnienu in tl e 
Louvre He was bom at I yons m Ib'tR, and dusi 
at P irts vn 1647 

jWare anli T’fnus Ciotonrt 6p Virtorp. 

P\Rlb DOllDONL. 

rAi<cmO'*eA'<rAir iiiiciir Tiiiti rtrv toik rvo rs in 
I4VZ1 lUAbTH TOlA rtrr Tl HE lAci r«. 

The lively imagination of the \ciictian pa nlen 
ofttm I«1 them lo taibclhsh the portraiu of prnatc 
iDilividusis bv representing them under some ficii- 
tions ami picture«quc cliaractcr Bordone las 
adoptetl this plan in the present insatnce , for it u 
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esw) to perceive t!ul lltese «re only the portraits of 
bome neallli} Veiiclims, nolHilIi'itiiuling the ni}- 
tliologicalottnbiitcsnliicli have bttna<si^[Kd tliem 
The proof that this opinion is well foiimleil tliat 
all liistornns who have spoken of tins pimltr ngrcc 
in ttfErnimg, that his portraits wcri. much mrtqucst 
for collections, nut onU because lie planntil tliem 
on the niotlel of Giorgione, but because the nlicgoi^ 
oirorJed him an opportunity of displiymg hw 
fancy in embelhshments imil accessories, which arc 
always of great beauty, altliougli often capricious 
Certainly, tlie tiro principal figures in this picture* 
Ime none of the beau ideal hIucIi punters usually 
nun at in representing diiiniues, this is merely a 
V enetian warrior ami his wife or mistress Ihis 
picture may be blamed for some imcciirac) in llic 
design , but there is a pcciihar grace observable in 
It, wlitcli IS found only in the productions of this 
arlibl Bordone received lessons in >ii$ art from 
Titian, but las colouring displays more variety 
than that of Ins illustrious master An cdiscncr 
would scarcely suppose, that this picture, and Uic 
fimous one entitled Anneau de Samt Marc, arc by 
tl e same hand 

This picture formerly belongevl to the gallery at 
Vienna, and is probably still in that collection 

rlntotin nnb ttir PeaeantP. 

PAOLO BONZI, CALLED IL GODBO 
D?’CAUACCr 

V MRXCO w wsi^wt Via WOT MiSMrta tfvi tdot 

rocs IVCHES (IS LIVE*. 

AeconniNG to the fible, Lntoni, daughter of 
Saturn, having been beloied by Jupiter, Juno con 
ceiled such a violent jealousy of her rival, thni she 
persecuted lier willi the utmost fury Tlie earth 
having likewise shaiedin her resentment, this un- 
happy loier would bail, found no place to receive 
her progeny, had not Neptune, at the entreaty of 
Jupiter, caused the island of Delos to rise oat of 
the ffigean sea by a sti oke of bis Indent 

It was m this island that Latona brought forth 
Diana and Apollo The vindictive Juno Itavjng 
discovered her retreat, allowed lier nowhere to 
enjoy rest, but obliged her to leave the island with 
her two sucking infants After wandermg for » 


long wlulc, she arrived tn Lycia, where, being one 
day overcome witli fatigue, she entreated the peasants 
who were cutting bulrushes, to give her a little 
water (o appcisc Iier burning thirst Tlic peasants 
not only refused, but even disturbed the water to 
prevent Iter drinking FiHed willi indignation at 
tlieir maltvolencc, Latona supplicated Jupiter, who 
changed the wretches into frogs 

Such IS the subject the artist has represented in 
this picture Latona is seated, liolding her two 
infants, and still exposed to the railing of the 
peasants, on whom, howerer, the divine vengeance 
IS now beginning to take elTfct Tlie head of the 
man nearest to licr is already changed into that of 
a frt^, ami the punishment of the others will «oon 
follow 

Diis picture partakes largely, in its execution, of 
the manner of Paul Ilril, of whom Bonn wasacon 
temporary The execution is firm, and the massw 
as well as U« leafing of the trees, are very cliarac 
(eristic of the Bolognese school 

This painting belonged to the collection of the 
1 rcnch crown, and is now exhibited m the Ixiuvrc 

Baglione, who has written the Jifo of Donzii 
slates (hat he wos bom m Cortona, and that hii 
father, who was a carpenter by trade, had him 
taught drawing os & mems ofmi'iing him above Ins 
fellow-workmen in some mechanical occupation , 
but he betook himself to painting fruits, a depart 
ment in wliicli 1 e atlainetl such success and superi- 
ority, that he was calletl II Colbo de' FnitU 

Bonzi painted landscape and history with similar 
success In the palace of the Marquis Asdrubal 
Mallei nl Borne, he painted a gallery m fresco, 
lepacsentmg vaiious fantastic subjects and omv 
mcni^ mingled with garl intis of fruit, a work which 
procured him high reputation He likewise exe- 
cuted other subjects m the palaces Giustmiani and 
Mazzeniii 

lie was likewise employetl m decorating public 
monuments A picture of Ins may be 'een on one 
of the altars of the chiircli of the rotund \ at Rome, 
repieseming the incredulity of St fiiomas 

Baghone observes, that if tins painter had been 
more careful in Ins designs, he might have acquired 
a higher lepiitation than he now eijoys, for Ins 
extreme facility and habitual practice of painting 
from nature, hail rendered him an excellent colour 
ist. He died at the age of SLxty, in the pontificate 
of Urban VIII 
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V^it^o of tftr Urittgc .iitli c«istlr of 
St Slngrlo. 

VERNET 

MtyrrD ov dsw?s Hcrcar ovc roar TKitrB ivcwes, 

lEEADTK TWO FEET FOITE IMHES 

All the landscape painters whom the love of 
study has attracted to Rome, have indulged in the 
pleasure of either drawing or painting tins beauiifiil 
Mew Indeed, this monument, as it now stands, 
notwithstanding the ravages which time, human 
caprice, and the violence of war hare subjected it 
to, IS still one of the finest remains of antiquity 

This structure long bore the name of the 
Mausoleum of Adrian This emperor, in fact, had 
It constructed for the purpose tins name implies, 
and spared no expense m order to make it surpass 
that of CiEsar Augustus, which stands over against 
It on die opposite bank of the Tiber The fuse ot 
It was square, and supported a rotunda of about 
one hundred and tnent} five paces in circumfer* 
ence The masonry was composed of large square 
pieces of travertine stone, and d e wliole structure 
was incfusted with Parian marbie The base, as 
well as the rotunda, were surrounded with Co- 
rinthian pillars winch supported the architrave 
Those of the louer part were of that hind of 
marble called Pavonesset, and may now be seen 
supporting the roof of die church of St Paul The 
pillars which surrounded the rotunda are of verde 
antico, and now deconte the grand nave of the 
church of St John de Latran The comice of ibis 
mausoleum was richlj ornamented wiih statue*, 
quadngi, and horses Among the statues was /bund 
the celebrated Fnun, so much admired in modem 
times m the iJarbarini palace, and from winch we 
may form an opinion respecting the value of live 
other statues 1 he roof of the edifice was surrounded 
With the fruit of the pine tree of giJt bronre, which | 
are preserved in ilie garden of d e palace Belndere 
It IS prettj generally bcheveil that it was the rccep- I 
tacle of the ashes of Adrian Otlier®, liowetcr, ore I 
of opinion that this august deposit was confidetl to 
a superb urn of porphyrj found m the inferior of 
the tomb \fter Adrian, this mausoleum served as 
a burial place to the long line of the Antonines 


Tlic plague Iiaving laid waste the city under 
Po{^ Qregory the Great, that pontiff, it is said, saw 
the archangel St Miclnel on the top of diis edifice 
again put up his sword into its <cabbard , and it 
was lo memory of this miraculous event that it 
received die name of the Castle of St Angelo 
Since that time many different popes liave fortifietl 
it, and It lias sustaineil more than one siege It 
w-is from It that Beuvenuto Cellini, the sculptor, 
one of the most celebrated arquebiisiers of the lime 
of Clement VII struck the Ingh-constable of 
Bourbon and killed him 

Tlie bridge represented is Iikew ise the work of 
the Emperor Ailrnn It was named after him Pons 
iCIius, and is now Ponte S Angelo It has been 
repaired by many different popes and Clement 
I\ ornamented It with the statues of angel* now 
seen on it, executed after the designs and umler 
the direction of Brrnin 

Such IS a historical sketch of the two monu 
ments representetl by Joseph ^emcL It is roa'C 
tlian probable that tins peture, ns well as its 
pendant, affording i view of the Ponfe RolCo, (see 
Plate XCVII,) Were drawn from niture by this 
distinguished landscape painter The true and sil 
veiy tone, and the celerity with which it seems to 
have been executed, msy authorize us to regard ihi* 
work as the production of a single morning 

M Boutin purchased both th sand its companion 
in Italy, and from his collection they passed into 
tl e public collections of Fm ice 


S'JLi.S'r 

Kipollo toltlj iljf auara.— Staittt, 

*niFHE exist a verj greot number of statues of 
Apollo Sauroclonot, or Lizard Killer AH of tl ein 
arc snpposeil to be repetitions or copies of the 
celebrwtevl figure executed bj Praxiteles, and men 
tioned by FImy m his enumeration of the works of 
(but fiiinous statuary 

Winkelmao has published a figure of diis statue 
in Ins VonuTTiens /intiqves Jnedilt, No 40 This 
learned antiquarian thinks that it represenu Apollo 
in his pastoral condition, while vet in earlj joiith, 
wlien be was eMied from Olympus for havug slam 
die Cyclops Sleropus, and forced W take refuge 
with Adraelus, king of Thessaly, whose flocks he 
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was appointed to guard Tfie same snxant cites an 
epigram of Martial, referring to n similar figure 
\\hich tbe poet had m Ins e^c, and whidi perfectly 
well describes tlie action It is the following — 

Ad te rc^pcnt puer insidiose Lnpettue 
Parce cupit iligitis ilia penre tu s 

Mart I Uu Epc 172 

The Statue of Praxiteles then was in eveiy respect 
similar to that we now publish , and this assertion 
IS rendered more probable by tlie fact that we find 
parts in this evidently demonstrating by tlieir form 
atid e\ecution that they have been copied from a 
bronze model The dryness observable in the arm 
leaning on tbe tree, in ibe bead and bacV of \bc 
figure, at least renders it not impropei to advance 
tbis opinion 

In regard to posture, nothing can be more 
natural The breast is admirable foi the flexibility 
of the muscles, and of a noture perfectly adapted to 
the age winch the god is supposed to have attained 
It might be de&ned that the feet bad be«.n of a more 
delicate form ^ Although reduced to the necessity 
of keeping sheep, Apollo has Inst nothing of his 
divinity, and the feet of this figure pertain to a 
comoioTi berdsm in, rather than to the god of Piodus 
and patron of the arts 

Tins beautiful untKjue was la the collection of the 
Borghese gallery before it was brought to France 
by Bonaparte, it lemains in the Louvre 


Jfnltt}. 

RAPHAEL 

ruvno o> •« •OB aiioHT bobVinchji. srsabth om boot 

* CRT JVCnM *1A LlVtA, 

This picture forms one of three, on a similar 
plan, representing the three theological viitoes, 
Faith, Hope, and Chanty, which Raphael executed 
for the church of San Francesco at Peroose Tbe 
two others, Hope and Chanty, will appear after 
Tlie present » devoted to Faith, and js inferior to 
none of the senes in grace, spirit, and senunient 
It may be presumed tint be executed this picture 
at Perouse, when he was called rhiiher to finidi a 
dead Christ for the same church, of which subject 


he had made cartoons at Florence, winch might 
subsequently be seen nt the Villa Borghese If 
such were tlie case, the work forming the subject of 
tins notice will be among those which are said, m 
the arts, to belong to Baphaers second style — a 
styl^ according to Lanzi, so difficult to define 

Raphael lias here represented, in the central 
metlalion, Paitl) under the figure of a young virgin 
She holds m her tight hand one of the symbols of 
the Calliolic worship, a chalice surmounted by the 
host. This is mv body , this is my Btoon Her 
Jeff Jjand is pressed upon Iier heart, and «he ex- 
presses by her gesture and looks, her pious confi- 
dence in the divine mercy, eredii m Domino 
tntsertcordiam ddigit. 

The two ongels or genu, standing w ith their wings 
spread, occupy two niches at the sides, and each 
berrs a tablet resting upon bis breast On one of 
them are traced the capital letters I H S and on 
the other C P X Abbreviations cf this description 
were much m use in ihe middle ages In the pre*- 
sent instance, however much transposed, tliecharac' 
ters indicate the name of the Son of God 

When this is compared W'ltb the following pieces 
intended to accompany it, U will be perceived that 
tlie painter has adopted the same mode of composi- 
tion for all the three , he lias verted only tlie ex- 
pression of the figures, end the emblems assigned 
to them and jet, if poverty of conception were 
allegetl as the cause, of all the reproaches which 
could be applied to this gieat painter, could any 
one be more unyust^ 


2>a,£k'S's 

/HnrrUfir of CJatSciinr. 

NICOLO DEL abate 

The Virgin is seated m an apartment, half of 
wlitcli IS concealed by a curtain, holding the infant 
Jesus on her knees The latter hns his eyes fixed 
on his mother, wbileJie Is placing a ring on the finger 
of St tXtherme of Alexandria, who receives on her 
Jtnees this pledge of her onion with Jesus Christ. Near 
her is die instrument of her torture, and her hand 
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lie Studied under Pindolfi and Guido, and subse- 
quently wnt to Rome, ind demoted Im tune to 
Rnpliatl and the reiniins of antiquitj lie wished 
to recei'e pupils on liis letiirn to I3ologni> but 
proiin,' unsuccessful lie remoted to Mantuu, where 
lie « IS ttken under the piotection niid pitrona^je 
oftlie court The fl ilteniig piospects thus opened 
up to him, were, hoive\er, speedil} blighted* bybs 
failure in t portnit of the Duke Tins occasioned 
Ins remonl to Verona, wheie he d ed in 1G48 
He was a rnal of Gu do, and nlthough bis name 
IS now seldom lieard of in comparison with that of 
his famous contemporarj, 5 et he is thought to ha\e 
appras^hed verj near Imn in power of evccnlion, 
while he surpassed him m coirectness, and m the 
admirable finishing of the e\tietnities of Iiis figures 
A picture hj Pesarese representing Christ stand 
ing on the globe attended by Clierubtm, was m 
possess on of Sir Robert Strange, and tliat compo* 
tent judge esteemed u in no respect inferior to 
Guido, either in composition or colouring 
The above pauiting is now in die Louvre 


STATUE 

Acconpivc to the fable, Heitnaplirodite was d e 
son of Jlercurj and Venus The child was bioughl 
up among the caves of IVlount Ida by die TSaxadcs. 
He united in his person the features of lus Cither, 
and the beaiil} of lus mothci 

Oi e day he stopped near a fountain* whose 
clear and tranquil waters invited him to bathe. 
The Naiad, protectrc'S of the fountain, became 
enamoured of the joung man, and not snccecd- 
ing in prevailing on him to return her afiecUon, she 
eiitieated the gods So to unite then bodies, tliat 
iienceforih they might be but one, jet retaining the 
attributes of the two sexes Ilermjphiodite, on his 
pan, begged of die immortals ibat tins favoor might 
be extended to all diose who might afterwards bathe 
in the same fountain 

Tiie statue represented here is only a repetition 
of the celebrated ancient Hermapliroditc The 
latter is now in the Statue Gallery at Florence 


Ml Bell, HI his Observations on Italy, has given 
the following notice of it, and most of Ins remaiks 
likewise apply to the present figure “ A most 
exquisite statue the figure is recumbent, lying on 
the skin of a lion , the posture is full of nature, die 
supple elegant tunimg of die body, the finely- 
formed bosom, the rounded Iimh=, tlie noble head 
and countenance, arc all beautiful The whole 
composition IS simple, and free from tlie sligl test 
affectation of anatomy ^ et I know not of any 
beauty, any skdl, however admirable, can compen- 
sate for an exhibition so little consonant vvjtli deli- 
cacy, and admired only as a fable The Hermn- 
pluoditc, like die Ifecmaid, may amuse a spirited 
imagination, but as for imitation, it ought to be out 
of the question Such subjects are unsuitable either 
to statuary or painting ’ 

;ffavvitx, 

V WOUVERMANS 

r*iNTci> ON sooB HtieiiT oss root , bsmbth oss foot 
T it&se isciiss 

Tms picture appears to be the companion of 
one to 1« represented on a future plate They 
both represent nearly the same objects, die same 
personages, buddings, and site 

A ivarij of four cavaliers have halted before the 
door of a lamer 8 forge, situate on the side of a road 
vvhtUv winds through the plain One of them has 
dismounted to have lus hoise shod, aud is looking 
on while the smilli measi res one of U e hind feet 
for a shoe, whilst another man holds the leg, and 
, a d nd stands at it» head The tlirec other cavaliers 
I are conversing together, auvl waiting till their com- 
panion be ready to resumt his jounvi. y The nearest 
of diese gcnlletneii has a trumpet slung behind him 
la the interior of the forge a young man is seen at 
woil The p iinicr has placcvl on the first ground 
tv o cliddreii, three fowls, and a dog, and on the 
third ground some beggars are seen silting by the 
side of the biQlnvav, and asking alnis of a passenger 
on loot In the distance are some peasants, and a 
boat at the margin of a sheet of water 
TI is'pictinc IS of a good tone and colour The touch 
lafneand spirited, possess iig tlie distinctive charac- 
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jtanli^rapc at ^uit^rt. 

HERMAN SWANLVEI T 


exliibjt scttnl of llic excellencies wliidi were con- 
spicuous in ClauJc) and Ins figures certainly far 
e\M.l tliosc of ilic litter, wlijcli are ilmosi mia- 
riably lumpish nml inexprcssne, but he falls greatly 
sliort tn w irmtli, felicity of execution, and force of 
effect The etchings of S^aneveU arc icry nu- 
merous, and executed in a rerj cffecine and spirited 
manner, but ihej, peilmps, suffer cien more when 
compared with those of Claude than Ins paintings 
dowlicii siihjcctcd to the same test Swanerelt was 


PAINTED ON COSTA'S IISICIIT T«0 FELT SIX IINIS , 
8IIBADTII r«0 ru C TPN INLIIK* SIX UN»S 


barn at M oerdeii, tii Ilollatid, in ICllO, and died 
at Rome in ICOO 


A SUN and a woman carrying pickiges arc 
returning together fiom the town Beyond tliem, 
some herdsmen are looking after their cattle An 
old castle is seen in the back ground, illuminated 
hj the setting sun, and a nver flows at the diotton* 
of the rock on which it is situated 

The warmth of an Italian eicniug i» well ex- 
pressed, the trees skilfully grouped, and the site 
pictiiiesijue, but the advmccd grounds orcRcbly 
executed The author in this paniculai is greatly , 
Iiencith Ins celebrated master 

Tins cannot be considered one of the finest pro 
ductians of this artist, which liivt, obtimetl such » 
high ieputatiOn in Italy, that hts name is preserved, 
ind his lindscipes sought afiei, in connection with 
those of Claude Lorraine Tlie excellence Swanti- 
vclt attuned, is Co he ascribed to the instructions <ff 
the littei, imparted toamindof suchaitiiral pon«.rs 
IS to be c ipable of thoroughly entenng into the)* 
spirit, and carrying them into efflct m actual 
pnciicc Tile two artists were iccustomeil to 
wander in compinj among the finest scenery pf 
Itilj, oliseningthemost bciuliful aspcctsof mUirc, 
nnd watching the \ariotis effects of light, both i” 
dilTeicnt stale® of the wcither, and it diilArent hours 
of the (1 ly, till tliey had become fimiliar men «i(li 
ilie sh^ht and almost e»nnesccnt influences winch 
ilTcct tin, general appearance of cxteinal mturc, 
alihoiigli they may escape the notice of oidinify 
obseuers. Swanetelt likewise spent tnivch of b>» 
lime among the rums of ancient Rome, drawuig 
the most interesting remuns, and laying op i sloi^k 
of clissicol objects and image®, of which he might 
avail himself m his future works On these occ^ 
sions he was wont to withdraw for a length of tiiflc 
from Ins acquaintances, and this ciicotnstance, m 
connection with Ins studious hibits, obtained him 
the mme of the Hermt of Itnlj His pamUngs 


'Dus landscape, along with three others hy the 
simeliand, is in the Louvre 


pa.&t7js (SSaSssb. 
gJupitri! anb JLfba. 
ALEXANDER VERONESE. 

rMHTtb os ,ls»kl.t KEIOlit OSS BOOT six USES , 

StkEAtTW use TOOa two IVCKSS 

Rcpetjtioxs of this picture are to be found in 
various cabinets, most of tliem, however, have 
slight changes mtrotluced It represents l<da 
lying carelessly on a couch, nnd pressing the fabu- 
lous suaii to her breast TJiree Loves coldly 
rcndcretl, and acting not very intelligibly, at least 
m some of the details, complete this composition 
The picture li well punted, but tlie design is heavy 
and ungnicefol To be able to seduce the sov erfeign 
of the gwls, Leda slioiild at least have pos«ess«l the 
form of the mother of Love, this the painter has 
forgotten m delineating the present figure He 
has been by no means nion. successful in the tliiee 
little genii or Cupuh , they might be taken for tlie 
dnidreu of a porter 

'Hivs painter, who is claimed by the "S enetiaiv 
scliDoI, at first took Corregio for his model, and 
subsequently attempted to iiiiitale Guido, but, 
alcliough considcnble merit cannot be denied to 
him, he is far from approaching either of these two 
celcbratcv! men He resided foi a long time at 
liome, and worked with some success, in the cliurch 
of Coiirepiion, along with Sacchi and Bcrcttini 
His native cili , Verona, where lievvas born in, IGOO, 
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possesses the grentest number of liis tiork* Ama* 
teurs an. to be fouml quite cntlmsiostic in tlieir 
commcniJnuons of tins painter, not hesitating to 
compare hun nitli Hannibal CaraccL It is true 
that he has succeedeil vronderfully m imitating 
Hannibal s design in his Siscra Itclonging to the 
fimiW of Colonna , but he seas not aKajs^o Iwppj 
He "as rerj far from bearing an} rcscmUancc to 
him in delineating naked figures, arhtcli ILanniboI 
Caracci rendered almost with ns much truth as tlie 
artists of antiquity ^\'e maj be enahled to judge 
liou httic he "OS entitled to such praise from an 
cxnminatioii of the pictun. represented on the 
luljuming plate , Yet it must be mlmittcd that he 
sometimes excelled himself, ns for example m I is 
picture of Piety, (o be seen nt \ eronn, in the Church 
della Miscncordia, and in tliatof rpiphoma, in the 
(Msscsaion of Gcrardini There is IiLcntsc a 
bl Anthony nnd St Francis, iTith on angelic glory 
nboie them, m the Church of St Mona m Organic 
in (he same citj, "hicli has been much admired 
He died at Home, agcdscicnty He i> sometimes 
talUd Turchi and // Orheito 


s' 2 .A'?a caazsr. 

Cfif Cottage. 

U TENIEUS 

raivTSD os *ooi>i iicioht »ix iscnii iix Ukiss 
iHiAirT I rocKT isiairj. 

Tins scry prctls little landscape is one of iIhkc 
knoun to the cunuiis by the name Mattnct <It 
1 enters It represents a fm cottages with their 
inmates. Du cotLiges occupy die wholv left side 
nf die picture , and nt the door of one of tliem a 
female w standing, onJ apparciitlv speaking to two 
Tilhgers coming up, a man and nuoinan, die latter 
bearing a pitJicr on her arm, and the former 
aalking with n staff Vn old man a] {Hiars in front, 
with n "litxt'nrrow fillctl nidi fircwootl, ami a ilog 
M niniiing after 1 im. 

llic co’ouringcf this little petifre u tm fine, 
niul It IS highly n^ipn-aatcd It conDOi'seun It 
na» taken fn m die Ixuirre in 1615, and restaiwt 
to the royal p,a*arc at 1 urin 


Cup III. 

STATUE. 

iirisuT txoretr riciiT ^^ra^ 

This dcit\ was regarded by the ancients in Ino 
difn.n.iit lights. Sometimes, os the «on o^^lnus, 
Urama, or Celeste, he is the source of good — tl c 
inrisible link winch unites man to tic dniniti — 
die principle of knowledge, of tliiTarts, and of philo 
soph} — the dchglit of the present as well ns of the 
future itfi. At other times, as die son of tcrrcstnal 
(rmanne kentis, he has relation to wliat may !•« 
colled the material afiections, nnd the p.assioiis oml 
disorders winch tJicy praliict It is when conn 
dcred in die latter oeccpiation that hu c\cs art, 
coacred widi n bondage, and that Dfrcu<iii. weapons 
arc put into his hands. In tlic purely moral sen i, 
h« i» rq>rc<cjitcd under the appcaruucc of a lie^uti 
fill young man widi wings It » thus tliat he appears 
in the above statue, but the wings arc brokiii off, 
as well as the legs and arms. Ills physicgnoiny is 
full of grace, his look mild nnd modest, and Ii s 
iioir IS rurU-d on his forcUaJ, ,(iRd floats gruccfully 
oicr his shoulders. * 

Tins benutiful fragment belongs to lie nitisiiiin 
of the Vatican It » composed, like w in.anyod tr 
of the finest remains ofamiqmtv, of Pintchc roarhle, 
ond was found near Centoctlla, on tlie m, d If dig 
from Ilomc to Palestrina 


os.r 2 : - 

SlpoitirosiB of ~t llruno. 

LE SUEUn 

ntioiir iixrtCTi mcai n rc’'s riir 

Tins picture forms tliv lost of d e biaLt 'ill sent* 
known bi tl e title of Cloitre des Cliartreus, a «trk 
so hig! ly ce'cbratcd In tl e I •story of tl r art' « 1 1 
from winch *o much glory has e ccrLwl to i t Jtl^ 





Wishing to attach to the closing scene of his pouiif 
(for such It may be called) that deration ami 
grandeur whicli he Ind impressed on bis represen- 
tations of the principal e\cnts of the life of Ins hero, 
J e Sueui has supposed tl at heaten must necck be 
the recompense of so many \ iriiics, anti that he could 
thus, without violence to truth or probability, allow 
his imagination to figure St Bruno in Uie act of 
ascending to everlasting gloiy 

This composition is ncithoi embarrassed nor com- 
plicated, It possesses that noble simplicity common 
to all the works of this great painter Three angels, 
skilfully grouped, are carrying off tlie Saint, and 
three cherubim, borne on clouds, nre accompany ing 
Ills ascent Tno othei cherubim are liovenng in 
the Qir, as if on ibeir way to welcome the rising 
group The figure of St Bruno is beautiful, the 
movement well conceived, and the expression of 
the heod admnable His ccstasym no degree par- 
takes of exaggeration or mysticism , itisihesenii 
ment of a heart which has a foretaste of the fehciiy 
tliat awaits it Without being loo severe, the critic 
nny be permitted to make some objections to the 
movements of the angels who are supporting St 
Bnino The angel, for example, widi his wings 
expanded, is making far too great an effort to support 
the weight of the body These immaterial beings 
are equally strangers to exettioh as they ore to 
fatigue rivevt strength, like their being is of n 
celestial nature, wnd possesses nothing m common 
With human vigour, and when fiction represents 
them ns beaiing burdens, they should appeal to 
perform then task without dilRcultv or exertion 
We may likewise justly find fault with the sUaddUnig 
atlitude of the principal figure, occasioned by the 
angel plated below It is nstomshing to find this 
slight defect m t!ie woik of a painter in other 
respects so commendable for the gracefulness of his 
figures The ongel supporting the right arm is 
much better conceived The same idea may be 
found iiv Ilaphaels picture representing tlie vision 
of Eztkiel Tins composition, it may also be 
remarked, has some analogy to the ecstasy of St 
raid, by Domitiechino 


ISttrgoinactcro of atnottrliatn. 

TUCODOUE KTASEIl 

e*«rtEO os vroon I iirtsuT eleves ivcut* 
sarsDTit roiRTEcs ivciiES 

• The subject of this picture is so intimately con- 
nected with the history of Trnnci, that a few preli- 
minaty details seem necessary Sfanc dc IMedicis, 
widow of Henry IV, not being able to endure any 
longer the yoke of the Cardinal Richelieu, and 
having no reason to believe that her son, Louis 
Xlll, vvho nos completely under the influence of 
this haughty minister, would shake off the indiffer 
cncc null which Jic regarded the despotism under 
which she suffcreil, determined to leave Trance, 
and m order to excite no suspicion of her design, 
she pretended diat it was necessary that she slioidd 
repair to the waters of Aiv-la Ciiapelle for the 
recovery of hei health Slie demanded passports 
from the Piince of Orange, on obtaining which 
she left the kingdom, and look refuge in Holland, 
m the month of August, 1603 She there visited 
the principal cities, accompanied by the Princess of 
Onnge, the Count and Countess Dredorctlo, the 
Count de Cuylembourg, and many other indivi- 
duals of distinction, whom the Slates General had 
appointed to receive her on the fcontiei Lveej 
where great honours were paid to her, and Amster- 
dam ^aiticuKcly diswti^uisbed itself the magni- 
ficence of Its fetes Tins dnl not arise, os the 
histoiian Le Clerc remarks, from regard to the 
King of Trance, Iici son, but from attachment to 
herself personally, and gratitude for the uniform 
protection she liad granted to the republic during 
tlie course of her regency 

We might here terminate tins short notice of the 
events vvhich led to the composition of llie present 
picture , but it is sometimes in the life of illiistnous 
personages that Providence teaches us most empha- 
tically one of those great lesions winch cannot be 
too offen repeated, — that grandeur, so often the 
object of our envy, is not always a means of happi 
ne-is, and that the bitterness of sorrow may often be 
measureil by the degree of lank held by theindi- 
vidnal upon whom it falls It may, therefore, be 
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ailcled, tliat this queen, — muIow of tlie rcnowneil 
Henrj, regent of the finest coimtrj m Europe for 
se\en jears, moll cr of Louis XIII, of the queens 
of Spam, Englanil, and of the Duclicss of Savqj — 
banished an ambitious subject from the pahee 
of her son and her husband, — wandered for a Jong 
time ihrovigh Tlanders, Holland, England, and 
Germans, sometimes leceuetl with the greatest 
honoiii's, treated at other times with indiflerence, 
and occ-isionalh repulsed with contempt, deserted 
bj her nearest relatives, deprived of ererv iJinig, 
overcome with infirmities and old age, at last was 
obliged to take refuge in a monastery at Cologne, 
wlicre she ended lier davs, on 3d Jtil}, 1C42, dcs* 
tiluie of everj ihuig to alleviate her sufferings 
Mtliougb she mat hare been in some things deserv- 
ing of blame, this cruel treatment wdl leave a blot 
on the memory of Cardiual Richelieu, which the 
recollection of Ins talents and the services he ren- 
dered to the monnrcln of France will never be able 
to efface Let ns now return to the picture, whidi 
would have been received with less interest without 
a knowledge of die circumstances to winch it refers. 

It represents the Council, or Burgomasters of 
Amsterdam, assemblevl in an apartment of the town- 
house, seated with their hats on, giving an audience 
to a mesacnger of the States General, who announces 
the approaching vuit of ^tarie de Medieis to tlicir 
ut} By thegravitj of their deportment, and the 
marked attention they pay to the messenger, who 
addresses them standing and uncovered, vre may 
judge of the importance of the news he communi- 
cates These four burgomasters are Anlonj Q^tgens, 
Van Wan AREN, Albertus Com ad Burgk, Fetius 
Hasselaer, and Abraham Broom It maj be pre- 
sumed that wc have hero the ponnuis of diese indi- 
viduals The result of then deliberations, and the 
magnificent reception thev gave to the princess, roav 
bt found fuliv deiviUd in a work of Baricus, cmtiUed 
Iloijea Sledicea, vvhicli he dedicated ro these four 
magistrates It gives an ample account of the 
triumphal arches, the bas reliefs, paintings, shows, 
cntertainmenfs, &c vihicJi took pJsce on that occa- 
sion, all the ciliAcns vie ng with ileir magsirales 
in testifying their gratitude to Marie de Meihcis 
key ser paid h« meed of graiilude by eiecnlii^ 
this picture The talent it evinces leads us lo regret 
that no notice cMsts of the life of this skilful man, 
who deserves to be better known His veiy name 
would probabU have perished, if Jonas Smderoofi 


Ins cotemporary, had not engraved this production, 
a task which he executed with such perf^tion, that 
; a ts much sought after bv amateurs. 

Tilts picture formed part of the gallery of the 
Stidtholder It probably Ins not been in lint 
collection from a very remote period, for it is not 
mentioned in the catalo^^ue printed in 1770 

!F2,£.'!I'a ©EiSSvya 

3Lnnti0ravr. 

rilEDERICK MOUCHERON 

raivTSo ov casva.s hejsut nvE root nvE ivci es 
txe^DTH OSS roo7 rev jscui* */x live* 

riiEDERicK MotenenoN has here represented 
the morning of a fine summer day, in a valley 
clothed with verdure, and watered by a plicid river 
In the front a herdsman is seen driving his catlle 
and on the opposite side there is n tower or keep, 
from w'liich various persons and a covered cart an. 
descending to a ford m order to cross the slieam 
The figures and ouiinals were painted by Adriiii 
\anderve!de,vvhiclivvasusua11ythecasewuhallMoii 
cheronslaudscapes while he resided at Amsterdam 

Tlic appearance of the tiees and buildings indicate 
that the time is morning , a slight dew has moistened 
the earth, and the villagers are taking advantage of 
the coolness of the hour to drive their cattle to 
pasture, and attend to the labours of the field 

Tins picture is of a delicate touch and verv 
ngrccablc harmony 

flic artist, w ho cannot be classetl among the first 
Dutch and Fiemish landscape painters, wav bom at 
Enibdeii m IbSS His parents, for froni opposing 
his inclination for jiaiiiling, procured him all the 
means in their ]iower to encourage it, and accortl 
ingly placetl him under the charge of John Asselv n 
TIms painter had traielled in France, iiheit he met 
with so favourable a reception that he advised his 
pupil likewise to V isit that country He accordingly 
went to Pans, where lie studied wjih gre.at diligence 
and found much employment IIis works were 
greatly in request among amateurs, but the desire 
of levisiting Ins native country was so strong as lo 
lead him to forego the pleasures and advantages 
which 3«i enjoy edm France He therefore returned 
to Holland and took up hts residence in Am 
sterdam He formed a friendship with tlie most 
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ilislinpuislicd painters tlien inrialiiting that city* 
pariicularlj AJnan \oniIencldc, wlio cnriclied Irb 
paintings with figures mil animals in such a maslcrl} 
jtjk lint tlic} contributed not a little to the great 
success of his works. For a similar service he was 
iiuKbied, nhikin France, to Theodore Ilclmbreher, 
ncaer (nsing himself acquired the art of delmcalmg 
such ohjecU with truth and spirit He died at 
Amsterdam in ICSfi, ogeil fify -three jeors, leaving 
a son nameil Isaac, wlm rose to higher reputation 
than his father 


Coitiit Uogrr rinbitig Uruno 
at praprr. 

LE SUFUU 

riivTCD ON cAarsii iidsnT (ixrSBT, istscrrii roi.a rtCT 
1 nrs picture forms another of the senes repic- 
•cniing the Life of St Druno, in the cloister of the 
C irtliu ran mnnnstcrt in Funs It is unnecessar} 
to repeat, in tiort particular instance, tlie praise 
which has nlrcidv been bestowed upon the whole 
production Hie present piece is distinguished b> 
the same qualities as the rest, namely, judiciousness 
and simphcitv in the execution, justness and truth 
in the expression 

In this instance, the painter li%. represented the 
moment wlien n«t;cr, Cminl of Sicih nnd Cthbria, 
hating sifajcd from liis suite, who rre seen in the 
d sUnce, uivd Ix-ing leil bv cluwci. into llw solilndc 
t,! Utono concealed bimself from xlic world, 
'urpriH's this pious founder Qb«orI)c«l in meditation 
and praj cr I died w ith respect at the sight, he has 
d smountfil, nnd i» kneeling Ufon. the boh man, 
h i wbok ntlitude cxprcssiic of nstonisbnicnt nnd 
ndnuratioti 

In il e fonijHf'ition of this great work, conMdered 
1 1 a whole, n is iniural to suppose that a miml like 
1> Sueur’s would forn such an kleaoflhedilTerent 
• i.nis ca to nnku ilnin 1 uc some dcjwmlcnce on 
« ach other , the prtvmi picture, therefore, ought 
i -PjKrH to prcwlc that one of the senes m whal, 
‘«i Hriiiio ctitiK-^ to warn tlii» same count of n eon- 
•p nc\ firming again 1 1. ni Tliti he was indueed 
i*» do pjt uf f^ra'iiud- to tlic count, fiir tin. gift of 
c f am limb w! rri 1 l |i ul now t ken up his abode 


ADRIAN VANDER WEIU. 

VAIKTEOOV Wooo IlElQIir TWeVTV T»0 INCUtS , jaEAOTU 

SEIENTEEV ISCIIIS. 

Although this scene is thrusting bp its immo- 
rabtj, ond^bighlj objectionable ns a subject for 
representation, ii has frequently cverciseil the pencil 
ofarlbts We shall aflerwnrds hate occasion to 
speak, of a similar picture b} Eeonello Spida, nnd 
many others nre to be found in collections The 
following remarks apply to it tnerely as n work of 

Ihe present picture is Iwttcr composed, ami 
morebappdy conceived, than lhatofSpada Vnnder 
Werf has liotl a clearer perception of hutoncal 
truth, and has onatizcd more successfully the nature 
of (he passions winch animated the two persons la 
wi$hc<l to represent In this picture Joseph is in 
the act of riiitning nw ay, pnd the minement of cover- 
ing Ins face with iiis hands is very e\}trc$9ivc of liis 
modesty Spada, on tlic contrary, has given Jo'cpfi 
a kind of distlaiiifol nnd almost rudely contemp- 
tuous expression, winch is neither adapted to the 
circumstances, nor to the truth of llie cose, lie seems 
to escape from Zeluca less from a sentiment of 
virtue, than because she is not sufficiently pleas- 
ing to him In Ills picture, therefore, the chitf 
interest rests on the female, whom he has invested 
with all the nttrnciions which voluptuousness coiiKl 
conkr , while 'Vnnder 'SVerF has kept closer to his- 
loncal truth, by assigning lo Potiplur’s wifi, onlv 
the posston and cfFrontcry of imniodesit Spada 
Im trictl to represent aviomaa capable of ««liicing, 
he ought, therefore, to Inic given onother ixpres- 
sion to Joseph, to shew more conspicuousli ll e 
tnumplioftinua, while \ anderWerf Ins dcinctid 
from the value of this iriiimpli, hy giving to /eluca 
only the too revolting expression of desire In 
Spadi, Zeluca would be loved bv Joseph m 
A ander Wtrfi she mcrelv wishes the gratification of 
her passains. 'Hie first is the Phedra of Rncinc, 
ll»e second i» Roxana 

Tliw picture shews how circfiiliv Werf has 
studied anewnt statue* llw Josqib is the figure of 
the kpollo animated 'nus patiu«.r ha I the capacity 
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of forming &ii c.xcclknt conception of n picture, 
neither can he be rcfiisetl the merit of being some* 
times c’tpressnc, but he made such cITorts to giro 
tmnsparcncj oiiil Ingli hnislung to his pictures, 
that he impaired the requibite firmness of the draw- 
ing, and produced a softness Tvhich not a little 
injured their cITect 

He eteoited this picture in 17J0 It » thus 
signed Cher Ver Werf Ao 1710 Hesolditto 
Sir Gregory Pogc^Bart from nhom it p'tssed into 
the collection of the kings of France, and is now m 
the Lourre Is has been %nUied by the Experts du 
klusi^c at 8000 francs, about £320, 


g-ac rtftcf. 

BAS-nELIEP 

This >ery beautiful bas relief is composed of 
Pcntelic marble It v^as formerly m the tcsubulc 
of the hbraty of St Clark’s at Venice, nod is now m 
the Lonrre < 

The ceremony which it represents is ihcsacrtflce 
called by the ancients 5uocr/aKn/ia, a name denreil 
fratn the three anfmslssacndceJt—ra/, a sow, ctu, a 
sheep, and (aurvs, a bull Tlicse suoxetaorilia were 
of two kinds, the greater and the Ie«. Tfie latter 
requiretl the immolation of a young pig, a limb, 
and ncalf For the former it was requisite that 
the three animals should be in the foil Mgour of 
dieir age, ns they are represented in the present 
instance Suosetaurilnof the kind jtist mentioned, 
took place only on important occasions Tlicy were 
nddresseil to Mars, nnd were mtended for the expia- 
tion or purification *lif towns, countries, armies, 
housQs, Kc According to VirgiJ, the Mctims were 
led three times round the place winch was about to 
Ifo purified The pig was always sfsin first the 
sLatuary, therefore, has not faded to place it m 
advance of the nthers, winch arc likewise in the 
order of their sacrifice. It nodtd seem tliat this 
bas-rehef has reference to some c\ent m which j 
Augustus was concerned Vuconti affirms that the i 
two laurels seen on the right, are those which were 
jdanted before the palace of this, emperor He 
likewise states that the two altars, ornamented with 
garlands, were probably dedicated, one of lliem to 
roL’ii 


the Z,ares, and the other to tlie genius of this prince, 
for these ancient bas-reliefs always present two 
laurels associated with the images of the Lares and 
tliat of the genius of Augustus The attendants, 
crownetl with laurels and armed with hatchets, 
lictors with tJiejr rods, two pnests, one of them 
bearing incense, the other a vise for libntions , and, 
hstJy, the sicnficer coiered nitli a icd, is the order 
of the persons represented on this beautiful marble 
It IS in a fine state of preservation 


iPZi&trs esiZzs 

dfiimilp of SlUrfau Van Ofitalif. 

A V OSTADE 

rAIVtia os VOOD DE OBT TVO fEET SSEEDTH I«0 fEET 

rev* iscHM iix uvEi. ^ 

This painter has here represented himself seated 
^ m the midst of his family, m an apartment richly 
ornamented oftcr the Dutch fashion On his left sits 
, his wife, w hose hand he holds m a kindly manner , 
Ins eldest son stands respectfully behind ins cl air 
uncovered His five daughters, whose respective 
ages arc distinctly indicated, are arranged about the 
apartment A man and woman are standing a 
little belund these are supposed to be Isaac 
Ostade, Adrian’s brother, and his wife 

If we consider the expression, a remarkable degree 
of coutentmeninnd g^ncss of heart K found to 
reign throughout this domestic scene Tlie tran 
qudhty, gravity, and simplicity of manners which 
disUnguish the Dutch nation, were never more 
lappily portrayed It is impossible to regard it 
without feeling, that, if much amusement was 
scarcely to be expectetl in sueb a society, we should 
at least find gratfication and rational pleasure 
With respect to execution, it may be nflrtned 
that the magic of colouring was never carried to a 
greater lieigbt, and never produced any tl mg more 
tree All the persons ore dressed jn black silk, 
(except two of the children, who are in gray,) and 
this presented numerour ihfficulnes to overcome 
M e scarcely can perceive the degradation of tones, 
and yet each figure is in its place, and the harmon} 
perfect, although the most opposite hues are alone 
employed, namely, black and white, the latter form 
ing the tippets, caps, and collars of the group 
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We are issured tbit Albino, tkc fisciiwtmg 
painter oT tlie graces, found i model for hts Venu&es 
and Cupids m his wife and children Ostade, m 
like manner, has occasionally introduced figures of I 
his own family into his paintings If the like- i 
nesses of the children represented liere be faiUifiil, i 
It must be allowed, tbit in respect to beaut} , nature , 
has been much more generous to those of the Italm , 
But, perhaps, Ostade’s were tery beautiful m lis 
own e}es, eiery oue lias heaid of the fable of the , 
Eagle and the Onl 

Ostade, however, has prosed that even with , 
ungainly features, it is possible to gite interest luid | 
pleasure The extreme truth obsenable in bis 
figures, and the charming colours of his productions, 
have caused and will continue to cause hts works to 
be sought for and admired by connoisseurs, ns those 
of one of the first of Flemish painters 

This capital picture is at present m the Lomre 
It was valued by the Expeiis du Musee, in 1816, 
Bt the large sum of **0 000 francs, or £1000 

gbt litttttO Rt 

LE SUEUR 

MivrtDOv e4Nr499 HectT six mi uzadth root rrcr 

This picture is ihe fourth in historical order of 
the beautiful collection of llie Cartl iisun monasterj 
It immediately succeeds tint in which Le Sueur 
has represented the Canon Bajmond rising from 
his coffin the ibird time, and declaimgwith n loud 
voice that he has been condemned by ihejust jadg 
mentof God In making the prescntpictmesucce^ 
that of the momentary resurrection of Raymond, 
Le Sueui » intention was no doubt to represent St 
Brunos state of mind after witnessing such nn 
csent, and to indicate that u is at ibc foot of the 
cross alone that he can alUsiate his fears and 
indulge the devout reflection inspired by an occur- 
rence of this nature 

Tlio painter, whoso reflections are both poetical 
and profound, has here surrounded St Bruno with 
silence and solitude He is on I is Lnce% with Ins 
hands crossed on Ins breast, Ins eyes closed, and Ins 
head drooping A crucifix, a skull, and a plain 
piece of lapcsiry, are the only ornaments of the 


altar of liis oratory The expression of the head of 
die saiat is admirable His thoughts are wholly 
absorbed m meditation ^\'e may notice on his 
features the deep impression made on him by the 
lecent event, and his boundless resignation to the 
iviU of God Tins picture e\eicises a powerful 
influence over those who take leisure to contemplate 
It we insensibly share m tlie devotional feeling 
whirli is so strongly marked in this beaiitifiil figure, 
and even when we turn from it, it is long before the 
impression is effaced 

In the back ground of the picture — wliicli is so 
skilfully lighted, that its brilliancy throws an addi 
tional interest and mystery over the solitude of the 
saint, and odds to tlie truth, as well as the harmonv 
of the scene— we perceive two men, without atten 
dints or any kind of ceremony, depositing the dead 
body of Raymond m a bole dog for its reception , 
an ingenious episode of which the painter has availed 
himself, to remove any uncertaintv about the real 
motive of St Bruno s meditation 

Although this scene is occupied only by a single 
individual, immoveable in ins attitude, and insensible 
to every kind of distraction, the pictnre is not 
vfitbstanding one of the most remarkable, beautiful 
and attractive in the invaluable senes to which it 
belongs, so true it is, tiiat natuvalness, simplicity, 
and feeling, are the principal qualities which ne 
desiderate m the arts, and form the most erai 
iient distinction of a man of genius Fo these 
fortunate gifts of nature, Lc Sueur has here united 
dignity and el^ance Nothing can be happier than 
the attitude, and nothing more appropriate timn the 
manner in which the monastic lobe is draped It 
IS disposal lightly and liarmoniouslv, and great skill 
IS displayed in the gi acefulness and «uppleoess of its 
ample folds extending along the marble pavement 

It IS scarcely necessary to add, tliat tins painting 
IS now m the I.ouvre, along with its companions 


paikTis s&satSEjr 

fEtic a^iirian glpollo. 

This statue of Grecian marble is in the attitude 
of repose Tiie resemblance it bears to the known 
representations of Apollo, and the similarity of the 
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atutude to that of the statue of this god seen in the 
LfceuDiin Athens, have Jet) antuiumes to assign 
to It the appelhtion which lias been given above 
The serpent twisted round the trunk of the tree 
by no means invalidates tins opinion, for Apollo was 
considered the inventor and patron of medicine If 
die epithet Tjcian, which is usually given to tins 
statue, refer to the protection which Apollo aflbrded 
to the Lyceum at Athens, k should be written 
Ljeean , but if to the oracle he had in Ljcio, which 
is more likely, it requires to bo n ritten m the manner 
indicated above 


iP2iA??n caasEHEH. 

/nacd anti tiiicj. 

N POUSSIN 

PiisTio oa CAM UKifnT » »o rest fovii iichu 
nnucTii, roiit rtir vkvch iscnM 

Authors vary in the name they assign to the 
mother of tlie two twins, Tlomulus and Remus 
she IS by turns named Rhea, Rio, and Sylvia 
riiis uncertainty was probably caused by Romulus 
himself, the founder and Arst King of Rome, who 
wished to tlirownveil over his birth, in order to 
impose on the credulity of the men whom he had 
drawn around him, and more efisdy succeed in 
training and leepmg them m subjection, by per- 
suading them that he derived his origin from one of 
the most powerful gods of Olympus As he fore- 
saw that war would be inevitably kindlcil round die 
cradle of the infant state, and continue rdl Rome 
should at length acquire sufficient importance to 
mspire respect among 1 er neighbours, the goil whom 
he honoured with the title of father was Mars, dm 
god of war Tiie choice ivas a fortunate one, and 
seemed to be a guarantee of fidelity and victory to 
the nation he was about^o establish Much address 
may be observed in the fable invented to quash all 
suspicion of bis birth being otherwise than represen- 
ted It IS affinned that Amul us, the conqueror of 
Numitor, King of iklba, placed Sylvia, the daughter 
of the latter, ainoiig the Vestal '•irgm% in the lear 
that through her means some competitor might arise 
for the tl rone Every one is acijuainted with die i 
seventy of manners exacted from the females ton- j 


secrated to the worship of Vesta It could only be, 
therefore, by a supernatural event, that Sylvia could 
be rcpresenteil as havingfailed in her duties. That 
event was the following Sybia had repaired to 
the Imnks of the Tiber to draw water from a fouo- 
Min, and remaining to enjoy the delightful coolness 
of the forest which shaded the banks of the river, 
had fallen asleep Mars, to whom this forest was 
consecrated, «iw her in this state, and could not 
resist the charms of the princess, and she subsc- 
quentiy gave birth to Romulus and Remus 

Tlie painter has here represented the sleep of 
Sylna In order to exphm the nature of the fable 
he wished to paint, he has surrounded the Vestal 
with Cupids One of them is ingeniously placed in 
the folds other drapery, where lie has fallen asleep, 
some are amusing themselves by shooting arrows, 
while one is flying before Mar", (who is seen in the 
distance >n his car drawn by lions,) as if to give him 
notice of the good fortune that awaits him 
On the second ground the Tiber is seen reclining 
on the banks of liis stieam, and leaning on llie wolf 
; which nursed the two children This u a historical 
I anticipation which may be allowed to the painter, 
and which he, no doubt, considered necessary, to 
render the subject more intelligible 
We do not And, in this composition, the admir* 
able simplicity of Poussin, — a merit of siicli rare 
occurrence, tliat it is found only among men of 
genia>, and for which, in general, he was so tli« 
tmguislied, that it wasoneof the means of procuring 
htin that high reputation which bo still so jci'tly 
enjoys It mav be presumed, that this is one of lli. 
productions of Ins youth The meaning u not dis 
(inedy brougt t out, so much is erjunocal and 
obscure^ that it can be understood only bv one welt 
acquainted wiih history The effect is rather thca 
trical tl an picturesque, and the touch is not decisive 
M hen he executed it, Poussm had, doubtless, ac- 
quired much skill, but it is obvious that he was os yet 
Hmtd Tlie Cupid sleeping on Sylvia’s robe, those 
amusing thenisebos by di'chargmg tlicir arrow*, 
and another flying befoic Mars, arc little episode* 
conceived in a poetical spirit, but they do not excuse 
tlic defects 111 time ami action with which this ^ 
picture IS chargeable It is obvious, at the same 
nme, that th« can only bo the production of an 
artist of much ingenuity , 
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®Iif ^Hartjjrliom of CtUitur. 

HANNIBAL CARACCI 

TMVTzao'lClICei^ KSIGIT QVB rOCtT tBRESlNCHtS 
BREADTH ONE rooT « X IXCItSS *1X UVKl 

St Ltien ne, tlie first of tfie seven deacons diosen 
by tbe apostles to spTend abrond the knovkledga of 
tVie truth, was accused by the Jews of being gndty 
of blasphemv agiuat the temple and the Ian 
Being summoned before the judges, be coungeonsly 
defended himself, reproached the Jens for llieir ^ 
impiety and hardness of heart, and was condemned 
to be stoned While undergoing this pnnishment, 
he IS said to haie cried out td his c\eciitioners 
that he saw Iteaven opened, and Christ sitting at 
the right hand of his Fatliei 
It IS eisv to conceive why such a scene as this 
«honld have been frequently selected painters, 
for, in fict, tlierc are few subjects which aflbid a 
better opportunitj foe the display of talent, whethec 
ill expression, pantomime, beaii>ideal, or in the 
choice of n fine Inridsc'ipe The theatre of this 
tragedy is commonly m the open air, at the gates 
of a large town, the approaches to which admit of 
being enriched fay eluant buildings 'Ihc fierce 
energy of the executioners, the innocence and noble 
resignation of the niirtyr, and the great i ariely of 
persons present, afibrd scope for displaying besiity 
of foini, vigorous action, and tlie expression of 
Clve.ceWsv.vsi e.WsWjWswaHr, xav, 
sidered b -> present at such eients, — angels hovering 
on tlicir brilliant wings, and hem mg palms promised 
to ihu constancy of man, about to obtain Ins full 
recompense in heaven, — the clouds, resplendent 
With (hat divine light sh^d upon them by tbegloiy 
of the Almighty whom their masses envelop and 
support, — present resources for the play of an 
imagination at once fertile, elevated, ntid agreeaUe 
The subject, therefore, comprises all the finer 
branches of painting when it iS treated an in<ve. 
* nious man Almost all celebrated painters have 
nviiilcd then-selves of it, and m some instances it 
has been the meins of mcieasing (heir reputation, 
n», for example, m ^he case of Giulco Bomano^ 
whose Martyrdom of St Elienne is considered one 
of the fli esl pictures m the world , and also in that 


of Lc Brun, wlio, notwithstanding Ins many claims 
to renown, has, perhaps, founded the strongest on 
Ins treatment of this very subject 

Tbe picture which has called for these remarks 
belonged to the ancient collection of the French 
crown, and is now in tbe Louvre It was engravetl 
BS tbe production of Hannibal Caracci, and is still 
exposed to view under the name of that great 
painter Although these different circumstances 
seem to constitute good aolhoriiy for so regarding 
It, yet amateurs of much experience, and long 
accustomed to compare the different styles, entertain 
some doubts about its aathcnticity On examining 
It with the most scrupulous attention, and studying 
Its detaib with tbe utmost impartiality, much more 
of Albano appears in it than of Caracci When 
this painting is compared with another of the same 
subject, vvell known to be from Caracci s pencil, 
we ceitainly do not find tbe same correctness of 
design nor the same firmness of touch observable in 
the other Here tlie design is less carefully con- 
sidered, the toncli softer and more bartnonions, and 
by no means of the same vigour But it is ptitv- 
cipalK m tbe celestial glory, and the angel liearing 
the palm and the crown of cnaityrdom, that we 
reo^iEe the type of Albano's figures Some 
Italian liistonans tend to strengthen this idea, since 
they agree in stating, that if Albano composed few 
pictures relating to sacred history, he exhibited, in 
iheir execution, the same grace and elegance which 
he infused into profane subjects, and that he par- 
ticularly distinguished himself in them by the 
lightness, beauty, and atnal flexibility he gave to 
Wfvgvnvs vS tvnge'is We tnaj, afneteWe, Vft vkx 
lowed to suggest that this painting should be 
assigned to this celebrated artist 

Nor will this detract from the value of the picture 
m tbe eyes of amateurs It will be rtndered 
valuable by the consideration just mentioned, that 
Albano produced very few bistorical pictures His 
pencil, as is well hnown, was consecrated to the 
Qoeen of Cnidos, to Nymphs, and Loves He 
never undertook historical subjects except when 
they were oedered of him, or when he wished to 
prove to contemporaneous artists that he was able, 
when be pleased, to rise to the highei and more 
severe departments of the art^ 
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jljiilt of JTrabclIrrfi. 

ADAM PYxVACKLH 

rDNTXD OH CA>VA£S, AHD r^tTtD OH WOOD at ORT, 

TBiumwires , fistiorn ratftr vcMiNCiin. 

At tlic tloor of on inn, placed ot ilie top of a 
rustic fliglit of steps, a woman is presenting a glass 
of wiiic to a traveller Loner dunn, and in the 
/font, 0 muleteer is emplojed m unloading his mules 
of tlicir packages A goat is seen »n the front, 
browsing on sornc buslics , and in the back, a cart 
drawn by two oxen, dnseii by a farm'scrsoiii 
All the works of Pvnacker are cliamnngly exe- 
cuted Tlic smallest accessories have n cliaractcr 
of truili and renlitj. 'flic interests of taste and of 
tliQ arts, however, re(]uirc us to remark, that Ins 
productions hate a kind of crudt.ncss, or ratlter 
firmness, which fn landscape is remote from nature 
Every tiling is distmcth denned, and the d<.gradation 
of objects, lu the distance increases, not sufficiently 
observed As he was nccustomcd to paint on ruther 
a large scale, we jwsscss few snuU easel pictures from 
his pencil He designed animals well, but was 
above all things remarkable for tlie power of ren* 
dtring the particular form, leafing, und distinctive 
appearance of the bark of trees, ond the perfi^iioo 
to which he cwrricd tins branch often I«1 lum to 
saenflee tlie general h irmony of his pictwrcv 

lie iiad not neglected the nune country of the 
arts, for we find that he travelled ituo Italy It is 
certain tliat ho passed three ycara at Ilomi., and be 
employed that time not onU in visiting, but in 
copying tin. works of the great misUrs, ond the 
beatitifid slntncs of oniiquity Afur his return to 
Holland, ho deairutcd the opartments of many 
nmjiciirs wiili his productions, llic cabinets of 
>IM Vandcr Korf, D'AcosU, Van Bremen, «ml 
A an Singchndt, are cited as possessing the best 
works of tins artist 

llie picture above dcscnlicd bears the signature 
of its author wriUen thus W P>/mc\tr 

IViv jurlicuhrs have been recordctl of Ins hfv 
It i» known tint he was bom in 1021, and died m 
1073, (mt wc are vrhoilv anaccjuanitcd wiili In* 
fjmilv, the profession ofhis father, and, it may be 
'jiddvsl, evtn With hi$ name, for that of PyDicktr 


ought p«.rha|is to bt considered a surrume, since it 
IS tlic same us tliat of the village, situate bciwteti 
Delft und Schiedam, where he was born Flic 
nature of liis early itluciiion ns a punter is likcwis*. 
unknown, ns well as the names ofhis first masiere, — 
a circumstance which inclines us to suppo^ that it 
was rather a kind of instinctive love for painting 
than any knowlodgL he had acquired of the art, that 
led him to visit Italy Being vtrv young v\hcn he un- 
dertook that journey, and liavitig remained at llomi 
only three years, he was coiiscqueiit!) m the (lower 
of Ins age witen he returned to his native country 
and as he soon acquirexl a high reputatiun, thtre is 
little doubt that, if he had received his first iiistnic- 
ttons from nDulcIi or Ilcnmh master, the latter 
would not have lost the opportunity of bringing 
bimsitr into nonce hy means of the distinction hi. 
might thereby acquire, and if he happcnid to he 
dead, his oilier pupils would not have failnl to bensi 
of liaviiig had Fyn ickcr for their companion 

We arc ci]uallv destitute of any inform iiion 
respecting bis private hfi. It ts only known lint 
he was u man of an agreeable disposition and amiabk 
manners , und this is not contradicted by the expres- 
sion of Ins countenance, the principil chanctertf 
wbicli IS bencvuleiicc, iigivcalily oiiim'itcd by *t smile 
and iiitclhgeiil eyes 

Adam Fvnaeker and Ilcrmin SnaTicvell, both 
p miters of hiidsc ipe, and intn ts of nearly the tame 
district, were I'oioroporaMm, for twntiweli wasonlv 
one year older than Pyiiacker, having Uen born in 
|(*2^ W hat has occnsioiictl tins remark f, that 
1 ebb cn, in his £fi/rftieAf, cites as members of the 
Academy ond associates, in the very hritf p irugraph 
dcvotctl to them, two artists whose lumos appruteh 
to those ofxhe iiidividiuU just tiniccvl Ibe fallow- 
ing I* the pingriph alluded to — ■ 

‘ nmims I’lnvger atkl ArnniHl Suvnvert were 
coicinporariCs, and panilnl landscape " 

llicre. was thus bii idcniitv m the branch if 
|nintmg cultivated by llie individuals mentioned by 
lehbun and the two 5]K>kcn of nbovi, while there 
u much resemblince in ilie names, and it u known 
tlal the orthographv of foreign names is in peneral 
vers emmeous in !\1ihiin’s work Tlu. only Im^sor- 
lant iliflirencc w between Adam and 'flionias, fur 
ibjilictwetn Herman and Armand may aris- from 
n viaoae proiiuncL-ition. 

If the* names refer to the same indiriduals, 1 ow 
does >l happen that Dexainpv, who 1 s» writ rii 
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their In es, Ins failed to correct llie defectise 
jjrapliy oFrdibien, anti remainetl ^not'tnl that llwj 
belonged to the Acaderoj of Pam, smre lie neglects 
to speak of them ’ Anil tf thej really belonged to 
tins Acatlero), bow js u that we have so little infor 
ination regarding llie history oftwojndvMdudSjbotU 
of Tiliom were artists of celebrity^ Iwo reasons 
liny be ass gned for this one is, .that Academies 
•ne too often indifferent about such matters, tlic 
oil er, that those who undertake to write history arc 
frequently almost destitute- of erudition and critical 
d scernment 

riie influence of fashion, which his so often 
thinged the tnannei of decorating apartments, 
Inving substituted tapestry for pictures, w ainscoaimg 
for tapestrj, and papering for Wiunscoat, has occa- 
sioned the loss of many of Pynacker’s paintmgs, 
which the ignorant proprietors banished to iheic 
gauets, where they were left w perish among dust 
and moisture Of Ins numerous works, neailj all 
an. lost to the nets, escept those purchased by 
anuCQurs for their gallei tea One of these, presetted 
111 the cabinet of M La Count Lauder Voort, at 
Leyden is regarded ns lirs most tnlunble production 


a VestnI. 

STATUE 

Tins statue i& known in the arts by the name of 
(he Vestal of the Capitol It represents a priestess 
of Isis, n goddess whose worship passed from Greece 
to Rome, irter bating originated inEgjpr The 
ttniple of Isis, at Rome, w as m the Campus Martius 
Akhougb this goddess had priests, mmed Isiaci, 
women nloiie were permitted to celebrate licr my s 
lenes 

llns statue is dnped in a noble manner She 
holds in lier hands a kind ofnrn or rase, similar to 
those earned by the priestesses of IsB in the solemn 
ceremonies ol bet worship This aase usually con 
tamedn. mw«terioui. water, wh ch was eiUier employed 
foi lustral ceremonies, or was merely symbolical of 
the obligation under which these females were placed 
to use no wine duni g the festivals of Ists 

The head of this statue is ancient, md has been 


adapted to the figure The material of the w 
IS Parian maible It was for n long time e\p 
to view at the kHlh d Este, at Tiioli Pope Be 
XIV caused it to be removed, and placed m 
Museum of the Capitol 


i?2.A’S-S 

lIorttTAit of liCifljolAP lJtiti60iti. 

X POUSSIN 

VM Wta 01 CSNV&SS HUCiSV Tunss VEST BKS^CIU 

Poussin had enriched Ins country by many 
Clous works, and although he had now reachei 
advanced age, PrencU amateurs, who were p 
nuniet Otis at that period than at present, and ^ag 
contended with each other for the posses&ioi 
these treasures, yet continued unacquainted 
the appearance and features of the itlustcious 
to whom they were indebted foe so many tua 
pieces 

His uuraerous friends, among wtiocn M 
Chantelon is one of the first to be mentioned, 
earnestly solicited Iitm to send his portrait to Fra 
but he had stated in reply, that there were so 
painters nt Rome that practised portiait, that 
could think of none but M Mignard, a Pre 
ortisi, who was capable of executing it 

Yielding, howeiei, to the uigent requests 
weie com eyed to liim almost daily, he at last w 
to M de Chantelon, in Mat 1650, that he 
hiuiself euga^i} jjj eyecutis" his fwlruf, odJ 
It should be sent rorihwith, hut that he found g 
dil&culty in coniplelmg if, because lie InJ ce 
for twenti yeare to practise this branch of paint 
rile portrait accoioliiigly armed, and, aboi 
month nfterwaids, a second was sent to M 
PointeJ 

According to all appearance, and from a o 
panson of dates, it is probable that tlie picture f 
which the adjoining plate was engraved is that 
to M de Pouitel It represents Poussin hohbr 
crayon in one hand, and the other resting on a 
of paper, with the words Z)e luinmt et colore inscri 
on the back This iiisciiption or title led M 
Chantelon to suppose that Poussin bad wni 
somelhmg on the art of painting, but he was aisu 
ot the contrary by John Doghet, Poussin’s broil 
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iti law, wlio informed bim that the pmnterlefino 
manuscript behind him, and that the title in question 
was copicil from a work bj bather Matlieo, Domine 
*chino’s instructor m perspectiTe, irhich he had 
obtained from the library of Cardinal Barbenni It 
bears the date of 1649 

The other portrait alluded to, which represents 
Poussin in his painting room, bears the following 
inscription — 

Eir^es 'sicolai Pouiuni, 

An tcl^Bsis 
Pietoni imnaa:l 2 tisa 6 
Pornx inno Jubil«i 
ICjO 

We must therefore suppose, that if Poussin sent 
the first portrait he executed to "M de Chantelon, 
tlie present one, winch u of n posterior dale, was 
the second he had presented to M dc Pointcl 
These details, which add nothing to the real 
merit of the portrait, will not be found toid of 
interest to those who mav occupy themselres with 
the biography of this painter, and be desirous of 
Ascertaining the precise dates of his productions 
Eren though Poussin’s name had not been 
attached to this portrait, eiery one accustomed to a 
earefitl consideration of his works, will recognize m 
It this philosophical punter, profound thinker, and 
excellent man, all wliose productions bear the 
impress of reason, and etince the utmost dehcacr 
of mind 

AttempU base oflen been made to explaui the 
meaning of the female head traced on a canvass, and 
wearing n kind of dndera, some have supposed 
that U IS an allegory of painting Tins is a point 
jwf revy eisfi' A? aIsJoww.ws 

Tins portrait of the greatest painter lint ever 
conferred honour on Prunce, wxs obtained for tl c 
Napoleon mu«cuni from a picture dealer in eschangc 
ibr some other paintings. 

“ Nicolo Poussin,' says a modern wnier on 
painting, “ merits a station m the class of onginal 
punter®, — of those who extended the application of 
the art, if not ns mccl anical povvei RalTieTle and 
Julio Romano had preceded him in the study fiom 
the remiianu of antiquity, hut Poussin's perception 
of the use that might be made of them was loinlly 
distinct from theirs, and, if less goal, not less 
imaginative It was also more strictly imitative of 
ancient fonns, customs, dresses, and appropriate 
scenery , of all which he has left us a most useful 


display rhoiigli he drew the principal part of Ins 
matenals from the works of ancient times, and his 
combinations of llicm from the inspirations of the 
poetry and mythology of the same period , vet tho®e 
coRibinalions are sojusc, tlie incidents and nccom 
paniments so well chosen, and exhibited with such 
an oir of truth, that the invention is truly his own , 
os distinct from those of other men as are the works 
of jMidiel Angelo 

lie endeavoured to recall tie attention of the 
attis^ and the people of France and Italy, to the 
study of pure art, but, except on the minds of 
Enstaclie le Sueur, and Sebastian Bourdon, In® 
countrymen, the call was vain The glow ofpom| 

and a nourishing and Inxunousdisphy of the power 
ofth“ pencil, had gained ground m both countries 
and the mere simple d ctates of sense and proprirtv 
were nnattended to The art, in fact, had again 
become an object of attention, to the abandonment 
of wisdom m ihe application of it His 1 istoncnl 
pictures, properly so called, art founded on tht 
perception of the value of this truth Perhaps it 
mar be said that he pursued incident too far, and 
over laboured tbe illustration of a fact, and ilicrt 
can be no doubt that sometimes it » the case, and 
reflection seems to have constrained liis imagiintion 
m too great a degree ^et even (here, the evil i» 
not that affectation found its way into his pictures, 
but only a superfluity of true imagery , embarrass* 
ing, indeevi, to the observer, abstracting his attcii 
' tioii from die mam end of the picture, and, ton- 
sequcntly, in opposition to the dictates of good 
taste 

Hie Iandsc.apcs of Nicolo Poussin, transcripts of 
tX'e d’fir/rif AO JJiVp .wp.^ivlfwvdwisvJ rvf JJzwvwv iw -svf 
the mountains that bound the Cnmpagna, convev 
in tlicir arrangements and tones of colour n full 
sense of the dignified perceptions of his mind The 
grandeur of Uieir forms, the well regulatetl iiniin 
of tlicir parts, and the depth and richness of their 
tones of colouring, never fad to impress us mih 
clt-valcd ideas, and supply us with poetic imagery 
But though this much was cfTccCcd bv Poulin m 
landscape, os had been done before him bv niian, 
yet It was n^erved for nnothcr Frcncl man fo add 
tbe ultimate pohsli to that class of art, and give the 
true eflcct of olmosphenc influence overt he precon- 
ceived grandeur and beauty of form ’ * 

• Lecture! c« PubI nj ty Tbouuj Pk U i> Fiq l.eiiio 
1833 p 133 
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rcaat Iilrotfing SJ.icofi. 

CONING 

fAivrro Dv CA^TASS ntifiiiT prve ?rt», I'tAOTB. 

C^ERY one !■> so familiar wnli the OecepUon 
emplo)ei\ liy Rebecn lo ilraw upon JacoU the 
patennl benediction «hicli Isaac desfinet) for his 
eldest and fiiounte son Esin, ^Int Jt i» quite unnc 
cessary to recapitulate the particulirs. The moment 
selected by the painter, in his representation of this 
scene, is nheii Jacob is Xneehng at the foot i>f 
Isaac’s bed, hating hiS hands and his neck covered 
with the skins of the kith, winch, according to his 
roolhers directions, he had killed Vo make savoury 
meal for his father. Jacob has evtendetl his hand$, 
which hi3 fathers suspicions lead him to touch, aud 
he may he supposed to be sajmg, “ The voice ts 
Jacob’s voice, but the hands are the hands of Esau" 
The appiehension that these words occasion to 
Ilebecca, who is standing near the bead of the 
patriarch's bed, causes her to make a sign to Jacob 
hj placing her finger on bet bps, that he tntisl not 
again venture to speak ' 

It noidd be difGculc to render this interesting 
scene in a more perspicuous and natural manner, 
and tins rare merit will always perpetuate the high 
repulation this picture enjoys "llic blindness of 
Isaac, his venerable and patriarchal appearance, 
iiotwillistandiiig the feebleness, of old age, the 
uncertainty into winch ho suspicions have thrown 
hint, his careful evamination of Jacob’s hands, the 
nnviely of Rebecca, and the truth of the gesture by 
which she imposes silence on lier serf, are all ev 
pressed with a feeling nnd closeness to inimt; which 
fire alike admirable If wc c^amme Utework in 
reginl to its picturesque execolion, vie are forced 
to admit that it unites graccfulnete of pcncvl to the 
rich colouring of the Dutch school 

No iloubt, some ohservers, scrnpulons about 
cxacitics.v of costumes will be ofiended hy t few 
anachronisms it mil nloncc occur to them that rich 
carpets velvets, and other costly stufik, were unknown 
•■in the tunes and dwellings of the p.atriarchs, bot the 
eye issediiceil by the bcantv of the execution, and so 
fascinated by the richness of colour, vlval die wnrti- 


fietl fancy willingly disregards nny objection founded 
on this considei ation 

■When this picture was purchased at the sale of 
M !e Dnin, it was^ossigned to Solomon Conmgv 
and continued to be exhibited under that name in 
the museum at Pans Many critics, however, are 
of opinion that it is the work of Victoors, a conclu- 
sion lo which they think themselves warranted to 
come bv comparing it with the other productions 
oftliat iriist 

oassSES 

})ortrait of tJffcSoMS Sratjer. 

HANS HOLBEIN 

rAilTCD O'* WOOD HSIDUT. TWO KST SIX I'CHES, IBIADTH, 
TWO TiZT OWB DiCH- 

This beautiful portrait, one of the most valuable 
ever executed by Holbein, has for n long period 
lieei) in the national collection of France. It bears 
the date of 1528, and represents Nicholas Kratzer, 
*1 Bavarian, who was for a time astronomer tn 
Henry VIII of England He is engaged in 
making some observations, and js awrroundetl with 
various kinds of mathematical instruments He 
wears a large black clonk, and a kii d of cop of the 
same colour 


©z.a.'sa ©s®. 

^VDO 

The figure on the left represents an antique 
bust of a Roman, nud is of colossal proportion* 
\W are unacquainted with the person whom the 
sttttuary wished to commemorate In the portraits 
of the ceicbratetl men of ontiquity which have 
reaclicvl onv times, we find none that can be con- 
sidered identical with ihw, it la very unlikely to be 
a mere creation of the artist’s fancy Pliysiogno- 
mists, who lake pleasure in searching for analogies, 
think that tliey can observe in the features of this 
beautiful head some resemblance to those of Napo- 
I«JT» It certainly indicates a great character, and 
roust be the viork of some skilful artist It is in a 
perfect state of presen ation 
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to 

Tilts picture is from the pibce Pitti, md u one 
of ibosc wliicli were usunll^ alirilnited toGwrgtone 
The author of the Mus<!e de rriinco has no Imsmt- 
tion in assigning itto Lotto, whose stjlc nndcoloui- 
in'T are verj difTerent from those of this master 
■When It IS careTiih^ compnrei wnh The wimion 
tahen m atfiiftery, or anj oil ec p imttng bj the same 
artist, few will hesitate to acquiesce in thi« opinion 
T?ie colouring of Lotto ts Jess vigorous than that of 
Giorgione , his pencil is Ks$ firm, but, jn general, ii 
vs more agreeable. 

Hiiiolfi, in Ins life of this accotnplislved man, 
descnlves one of his p ctures, winch is, m everj res- 
pect, similar to lint of which we now speak He 
had sten It in tlic house of the Tassi at \ enice It 
maj possiblj he the same, tmisferred bj purchase, 
or eicliange, or some other cause with which we 
arc unicqininted, to the gallery of the grand dukes 
of Tuscany 

Lorenzo Lotto was born at Bergimo, and was 
jn the height of his pro«peritv nivout the year 1529 
Hs was A pupil of Andrei Prcvitah, and nftcrwaids 
of Giovanni Bellmi He greatly admiral the pro- 
ductions of Oic rgione, ami accordingly attempt^ to 
imitate them, inwluch he was so successful, tint his 
works I ave been assigned to tint more distinguished 
artist He frequently practised both portnit ami 
historical punting One of the best of his pimt* 
mgs IS a &t N1C0I1S, tn the Church of the Ciime> 
Ittcs at Venice Another of great reputation is a 
Madonna and child in dtc Cliurcli of St Spirito 

irs«£.^p™ esesv. 

fllountcVanbe ot iJvotscncc. 

KARL DU JARDIN 

rAis-rcDONCswAM iirifiiiT sisTrEvivcnes, 

IniASTK OM root 

Some mountebanks Invc erected their theatre 
near one of ihc,buddings mid the large wall of a 
moiiastvrj One of iliem, wuU Uis left foot resting 
on a round box, is pining on the guunr in onlcr 
to uttrnct the notict of pisscngers, while unoihcr is 
boUbngadivg, whose throat be » exaniiiimg In 
front IS onoiUr dog, with a Imic pick saddle, 
usually empl.iicil to carry iheir snull stock of 
tmxbcmes On a ground a little rctireil, on assis- 
tant IS K-cn dancing to tlic music of iho guitar 


A young dog is barking at bim, and the one carry- 
ing the medicine, nttracicvl by tbc rage of his 
commie, seems disposed to follow liis example 
This picture has been engraved by I A David, 
and J J Boisseiu, and in the Mjsee Pran^iise by 
Dujviev.1 

It WAS taken from the Louvre in 1815, and is 
now in the gallery at Hesse Cissel 

A picture corrcspondiDg 111 description with the 
preceding, is stated by Mr Smith to hive been sold 
III a collection, anonymous, 170j, 40,000 assignats 


PEiAffS ©se^, 

ICtitfrfiifnmritt ttt tfje ftiouffe o{ Sif^oa 
fbe Vljnriofr. 

PHILIP DE CHAMPAGNE. 

>A[\Tc»4txcAvrA « uribiir SJCiiT rser SIX iscrssais mM 
0At OTH T RTsiix rasT rix ixriisA 

The New Testiment it on almost inexhiuscable 
mine of subjects suitable for painting, and there arc 
few Mtisis who have not at times derived their 
materials from it J he Adoration of the Wise Men, 
the Pntiy into Jerusalem, the various episodes m 
the Passion, the Resurrection, ind the Ascension, 
hive been treated ot once by the rnost distinguished 
pencils and the most obscure, but of these reli* 
gious subjects it m ty be alBnned, that tliose which 
have most generally occupied the genius of painters, 
arc tlie Marriage at C uva, the Last Supper, tlie 
Entertainment in the house of Lev 1, and Migdalene 
m the house of the Plianste In former diy s there 
nissnrctly n rcfcctoiy to Iw found in a monastery 
or other reiq» ous house, which wus nOt ornameiUed 
with some one or oilier of these list mentioned 
subjects executed with grciter or Jess skill The 
sumpiuouvncss of these ciilertainintnt-*, ihi, reil or 
supioscvl magnificencL of thenpartineiits, the multi- 
tude of persons introduced, nccessirily prevented 
great ntinctions to the jmnginjtion of a painter, 
even ilihough it be ndniittcil that such scenes oficrcil 
finer resources in regard to expression 

'Ihc latter observation, hciwerer, will not apply 
to Llagd deno in the house of the I’liariscc Here, 
expression unites with inagiiificeiice 1 1 e jvainter, 
in tills instinee, may avail himself of all the riches 
thil luxury and opulence can ofllr to his pencil, 
while he calls into operation all the sensibilities of 
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die heart In what subject c-m he expect to succeed 
in delmentnig the clnrms of expression, if he is not 
inspired bj this ncmin, whose gractfuJness and 
beaiitj are still celebrated after the lapse of so 
niani ages — if lit be wilhouC wamith when repre- 
senting her m the disorder of grief, drowned in 
tcirs, weighed down with lontnlioii, and imploring 
pardon for all her acts of homage ami deiotion? 
On what liead can In. expect to impress dignilx, 
clemencj, affecting and paternal indulgence, if he 
does not impirt them to the countenance of Christ, 
irho, at tins moment, is oxerasmg the most loitly 
prerogatiieof tlicnmnit}, th it of Jorgiieniiess ? If 
he be desirous to depict die passions winch dtgradc 
humanit}, the infamous onnee of JdHis, who i» 
indignant at the woman’s prorlgihtj, and regrets 
the loss of till, perfumes die had scalteretloii ihe 
feel of a inastcr he was so soon to betray, will open 
a fine field for their <h phj If such a scene as 
this be coldly rendered, it must tlicreforc lie the 
fault of the punter and not of the subject. Let u$ 
now attend to the manner in wluch P de Cliam> 
pagne has treated it. 

The table is spread in a spacious apartment 
decorated by a portico behind It is surrounded 
with Simon s gnest^ reclining on coudies, according 
to the custom of some ancient people Tlioi:« 
occupied by Christ and the master of the feast ore 
m front, and arc thstinguishcd hj clieir elegant 
form and appomnee Chrui is on the left of the 
picture Magdakne is on the most advanced 
ground, and her pOMtion is almost recumbent Her 
head rests in an affLCtionatc manner on the left foot 
of tile Saviour, wliicli she supports willi both her 
hands and cosers mih her beaviifid kairui order lo 
wipe offilie perfume she lias just poured over it. Tlie 
vase which contained the perfume is on the floor 
beside her Aheadr the b-iitour las pardoned 
her, and scenn to bv explaining lo the a^emblj the 
motives for his indulgence “And he saw! onto 
her, Thy sms arc forgiven, thy faith Imth svicd : 
lliee” 'llic action of the woman, and the words of 
Christ, have attracted the ottention of all tlie spec- 
tators, and nil of them give a different expression 
to ilic sentiments which so extraordinary a orcum- 
stance is fitted to inspire Judas Ins left his place 
and IS standing behind Simon, indicxung by bts 
gesture Ins indignation at the waste of so valoabJe 
a perfmne In general, the movements of each 
person arc conformable to truth and nature. The 


gesture of one of them only appears equivocnl, or 
rather unsuilable to the gravity of such a scene It 
IS that of the young m m who, with his finger on 
his mouth, seems to be regarding Magdalene with 
a nnlicioiK loofc "We may su{ pose that the painter 
lias not considered the inteipn-tations that may be 
given to this gesture he no d lubl introduced it for 
flit sahoof that sanely wJiicJi he wish«l loimpart to 
Ins various figures The real objection to it is, that 
It IS deficient m dignity, and of no use in explaining 
the nature of the scene, and this very inutili^ 
renders it hnnfui to tJie picture it iras designed to 
embellish 

In regard to execution, this picture is full of 
beauties. Magdilijie, Christ, and the Plnnsee, are 
admirably piloted Some of the heads of the 
apostles are abo remirknble ^n general, it may 
hi. considered os one of the successful works of this 
master It u evident, fiowever, tint it » somewhat 
cramped bv the spice to which he was obliged to 
confine it This has interfered with the distribution 
of the figures, many of which are crowded on each 
other rather ilian duly arranged Tlie result of 
this IS, that tl>c difilrent grounils arc not easily 
distmgusslied 

llws pimimg was executed for a monastery la 
Pans it underwent some restorations under the 
care of M Nageou, the conservator of the gullery 
where It was for some time preserved It u now 
in the Louvre. 

iraAtrs ©sstre. 

fin tauBina Trfrts^meniP to 

sm Dr)] t0 a Uatip. 

G METZU 



A Dutch Lvqt is hens represented seated 
Accoidmg to all appearance, she has just entered 
on a visit to an oBlcer, who is standing with Ins hot 
m bis Land and recviv mg her with respect. He 
has ordered ayoung servant to bring refreshments 
to the lady, and ofter supplving her with a glass of 
wine, the servont has stationed himself behind her 
clntr, with a Silver solver in his hand, 1 aving a 
lemon upon it. 
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If s\e mi) )HJga fiom the splendid dress of tins 
ca^aher, the rich belt he'\eirs, the fringed glote^ 
one of which is seen lying on the grotind, nml the 
baton of command negligent!) leaning ngainsl a 
chair, as well as from the beauty of the tapestrj 
and the sumptuous decoration of the apartment, he 
most be an officei of aery high r ink The jxisturc 
of the lady is equally dignified and becomtng , 
howeier, from t certain disorder observable m her 
dress, and particularly from the coiffure of her 
head wliicli si e has raised m order to spenk to llie 
officei. It may be presumed that she has left her 
residence Eomewhat hurriedly, and is a>me to «eek 
an asylum All the different circumstances con- 
spire to shew that the celebrated artist represents 
in this some historipal scene Hut of the persons, 
and the purposes of their meeting, wc are entirely 
ignoiant Tlie evpiession he has given to the 
figures precludes the possibility of supposing that 
any kind of gallanW) mingles with then intercourse 
The air of the lady is suppliant rather than timid 
A *ort of melancholy pervades her fiaturcs, such os 
maj ha\e been produced by profound grief The 
countenance of the officer is full of respect and 
sympathy, and he seems even more affected tlian 
she is II) consulting the events of the umc when 
Metzii painted this picture, it might, perhaps, be 
{tossible to discover the anecdote to whicli it refers, 
but as this could only be conjectural, the subject 
must ever remain in doubt 
Hut an acquaintance oith the subject I5 of little 
impoi ranee, when we judge of this production m 
respect of art As a fasnihav scene, it most surely 
be admitted to have >er) few superiors in r^ard to 
propriety, dignity, aud e\eciilion Tins bcaoiiful 
picture must, m fact, be studied before we can 
conceive the perfection to which the rjennsli 
painters carried not only picturesque eJIecI, but 
aho sentiment and eapression Here noihinw is 
left to desire, aud whethci we consider tins as a 
lady imploring a favour from the command int of a 
town, or vmdei die pressure of misfortune comingto 
solicit sssisiance from a grandee, or, finally, guided 
by some other motive having its source in a deeply 
affected heart, we cannot help feeling the assurance 
that she will obtain cither justice or protectiOQ 
Tins picture has been long the property of the 
crown of Fraiice, and may now be seen in the 
Louvre it was valued by the Experts da Mos£e, 
in I8l6, at 2 j, 000 francs, about £ 1000 


eSS'S’SK. 

Ciinorlre firforc auxanbrr. 

DOMINECniNO 

PArvTioovtUMAS* irrroiir t mte riirr roi-n ivciirs hx lim* , 
BiteAoni FoLB VIST (ivisriisi rTGurriNei), ronu pvluas 

PtoTAiicti relates, in his Treatise on the Acts 
of Heroism which History ascribes to Women, that 
during the sack of Thebes by the army of Alexander 
the Great, a Throctan captain in the sen tee of that 
conqueror violated n lady of distinguished birth, 
named Tiinocles, and added to ilie atrocity of this 
brutal act by forcing lici to declare where she had 
concealed her treasures The unfoi lunate woman 
mailetl herself of the avarice of this barbarian fo 
punisli litrti for tlie injur) he hod done lier She 
pointed out some pits to him, whcie she pretended 
that siic had deposited her gold ond vahiabler, and 
when die Thracian descended in search of them, 
she threw upon his head such a quantity of stones 
that he was instanilv siilTocated M hen this inci- 
dent was reported to Alexander, he praued the 
conduct of the wonvan, and forbade his aoldicrs 
henaforih to pvc way to similar outrages 
Such IS (he histoiical incident on which Do- 
minechino has employed his pencil, and winch be 
Imllcated with his usual superiority Hesupposes 
tln’t the King of Macedoiua has caused Timocles 
to be brought before him, to hear her own recital 
of the injury she sustained, and tlie revenge she 
took The heio, in his helmet and cuirass, is seated 
on a throne sniioiinded with his courtiers ahd 
guanls, ills buckler stands at his side, and be is 
leaning on x spear Timocles js standing before 
him, witfi the guard w ho conducted hei at her sale 
Slie IS followevl by two of her children, led by a 
soldier Tlieir tens indicate that they already feel 
tJre weight of the misforliine that has befallen their 
frniily One of iheir broiliers, yet an infint, is 
carnetl m the arms of a third guard Other 
soidieis in their rear are employed in tlraggiog 
forward the pusoners they happeu to have cap 
tured Ihis scene is passing in a wide and open 
country. In the back ground the walis of Tlicbes 
are seen, with the victorions army entering at one 
eif the gates, the portcullis of which is raised 

The Composition, broad and learned, is worthy 
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of the cdcbntwl painter b\ whose gcnitts it was 
conceived All the expressions are just The 
ittitude of limocles u noble and simple Her 
Innds art still bound, but her figure hns all the 
dignit) of a woman whose heart is pure and tran- 
quil, and nothing denotes ibasement orfear TTmj 
gesture ol AlcK.mder seems to intimate that he is 
rcironching the soldiers, o1mo<‘t all of whom lia\e 
their ejes fixed on ti is woman, with the disgraceful 
abuse the} maheofMcturj The grief of tin, clul- 
dren is rendered m an e'ctremclj natunl manner 
Indeed, the clnmcters of all the figmes m the 
picture well express the feelings which they might 
respectiicl} be supposed to experience in such cir 
ciimstmces, anti ne can easily distinguish, m the 
countenances of some of the soldiers, tlepitj they 
feel for Timocles, as well ns tl eir own self reproaches 
occo-sioncd bj the manner in which Alexander is 
addressing them 

If iienrfj nil the characters are admirable, the 
cotrcctness of the design is not less desenjng of 
praise, but it perhaps might be wished that the 
chi'iro-^curn bad been better distributed, and ren« 
tiered tnoie clfeeiual Fi is great painter is xerj 
inrely chargeable snthanj dcficicncj in this respect 
Howc^er this maj bu, it would be doing injustice 
to this w ork not to rank it among the most valuable 
of Dominechinos easel paiMCings * 

All tlie difierent scliooU of painting now «nuc m 
exclaiming against the injustice of hts cotcmporaries, 
and il e d sgractful ensy of Iiis risals Posterity fins 
well asenged him for the persecutions he endurctl, 
and he nowenjojs on unsullied reputation But 
the grase is now closed oserhim, and he cannot 
henr the many loices tint utiilt m hts praise It is 
impossible not to be nfilcted when we tl ink lint 
this great nun ihed nuhout one word of consolntioii 
being uidrtsscd toliini A pupil oftlic Cancel, Alj,a 
rotii, regard him as iheir equal Poussin, a better 
judge still, pi ices ! im first niter llophael Meiigs 
regards bun as ilie most correct tlesi^ner, the truest 
colourist, t! e most universal master in nil the theories 
of the art, atul only wishes tint he had displayed 
more tlCpince 

Notwiihstmdiiig the superior talent he Ins shewn 
in easel p iinting, connoisseurs sdmire him still mmv 
in bis frescoes If m ihc former he may be some 
times hlamtd fordrsness or coldness, oranocci 
sional want of roundness ni the forms, the lattw 
are afwap free from tl ese defects, nod he ahrsys | 
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appeirs like Inmself — great, piofound, correct, 
and fiarmonious But tins opinion, winch all real 
judges entertain of his frescoes, ought to detract 
nothing from the well meriteil esteem in which his 
oil paintings arc held We may only refer to Ins 
St Jerome, St Agnes, St rrtiici!., which ms for a 
long time to be seen it Bologna, in the house of 
Count Zatnbccciri, nud numerous others of his 
productions rinillj, his excellence m this depart 
ment IS prosed by the picture above described, — a 
work conccned as it might have been in the tiio<t 
flourishing ages of ilic art among the Greeks 

Has been long jjj possession of the I rencli, and 
IS at present m the National Collection 


arioo fJitfffnt jijffntfs— gorratfs aiilr 
Inbian 

Op all the philosophers of antiquity, ^oernies is 
tlie individual w])o,e memory is most retered , and 
ihcsmphcity of his hie, the purity of his murals, 
the power of his intellect, the elctat on of Ins heart, 
the persecution of wl ich he was tic Mciim, and, 
finally, Ins tragic d and magnanimous end, still 
continue to in pirc die warmest interest He 
was born at Athen, His /atfier ms a sculptor, 
named Sopf roniscus, and lus mother, Pliilircte, 
was known for her wisdom He first engaged in 
Ins fathers profession, and history Ins spoken of the 
beauty of three stitucs representing the graces 
cut by Ins chisel At the urgent enlrenties of Crito, 
who Ind been deli^htwl with the powers of his 
mind, lie abandoned sculpture, and tlevoted himself 
wholly to plulosojihy,— a science winch mav almost 
be Slid to )ia>c been unknown before his time, and 
wfiicfi, to use Cicero's expression, he brought tiown 
from hexven and uuroduced among men Van- 
quisher of all the passions, indifiereat to honours 
and ncl cs, the friend of poverty from the principles 
of wpidom and not from stoical priiie, I e was ivtll 
fitted to teach mankind the first notions of morality 
It was in the hmmn heart tint he sought and found 
the germ of happiness Tlie knowledge of the 
liuman licari wns his principal study, and he came 
to the OKiclasion, that man could not be happy 
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«itliout justice, bene\olenci, anj purity of mowls 
He IS Will known to Inve fouiulud ft celebrated 
school Ihi. attnclimcnt of Iiin pupils to I ini wts 
eMrrnif His loxe of iniIt-|niiJenct. acciblomed liim 
to a ceitaiii ] belly of tlioiyiit, llie tmrestniincd 
expression of which prociirctl him nnny enemies 
He was ncciisetl of ailieisin — tlie man «lio first 
imparted to i! e Greeks the true notion of the 
Divinitj * AiJstophanes dislionourcd hiiDScir) b} 
making him the object of public ridicule Every 
one IS acquainted iviib the dealli of this great man , 
and of all the unjust sentences eser pronounced, it 
may be affirmed that none Jnvc thrown such 
indelible infim} on the judges, as dial by which 
Socrates was condemned 

A great desire his been shewn, m ill igcs, to 
have a faithful tepresentition of boentts Tlw. 
authenticity of the portrait now presented, can 
scatcely be called in question The proofs of tis 
authenticity " lU be found at length in the MuseC 
Pio-Clcmentino It is a Hermes composed of 
Pentelic marhle 

Hermes of the Indian Dtechus were common 
among tlie Greeks and Roin ins. As god of vintage 
and feasts, tboj placed his image in gardens, and in 
the avenues of tlieir country lioiiset, to mdicitc that 
these weic designed to be abodes of pleasure The 
hair IS arranged and curled like tint of n woman, 
and this peculiarity nny alone suffice, as \tsconti 
remarks, to pretent these Hermes being taken lor 
portraits of Plato, as has sometimes been done by 
some inconsiderate antiquaries 


pitAcn cssess. 

fUettuUe bfttotfn Vite anu Vutue. 

H CARACCI 

PAINTID OM C4STASS1 BEICII^ roUATEEV ItclISS, BKCAmr 
SEirCfiTEEB tVCKEg SIX IISES 

BELLonr, m his work entitled Le Vite de Pdion 
Modemi, has described some of Hannibal Caniccis 
pictures with much minuteness of detttl Among 
others he mentions one called llercole Bivic^ of 
■which that wh ch we now publish seems to be an 
exact repetition, on a small scale Bellon s account 
IS. as follows — 

The Sophist Prodicus, in one of the leKons lie 


giic to youth, allcinptid, by means of an ingenious 
allegori, to coiiiiv to 1 is disciples an idci of the 
contests which reason and sense line to undergo, 
at an ngt unliippily so evpostd to seduction 
III, thcieiori, priiindtil that Hercules, when a 
young niiin, pomkring in o snte of imctrninty 
bctwiiii his pissions which cnticid him to pleasure, 
and the clisiiUd sintimiiits of Ins heart which 
prompted him to gnat actions, found himself 
pliced iKiwccn two women, ^lrllle and Pleasure, 
and that ouch of ll ein in siicecssion employed all 
her art to pniiiil on litm to fullmv her I his is 
lie poetical idea wliith H Cancel has seiieil, 
and which he has inserted with all the charms of 
painlmg 

He Impresenictl Hercules, commvies Bellon, as 
ft voting man scaled on n rock , he has 1 altcd 
betwieu two pvtlw, imcirtaiii wlich of them to 
follow, Bnd tins iiHleti'>uwi ngitatts him, and renders 
him pemisc lie is leauiitg on bis furniidabla 
knotty club, his right leg drawn m and resting upon 
a stone, the oihcr cMcinkd riic punter has dis 
phyod such skill in the nttilude, as to rctider it 
obuoiis tlmt IJercukshis not seated himself from 
fatigue, but fiom the doubt in winch I c it plunged 
lie IS listening oitentiiely, but uiidcctdcilli, to the 
discourse of two women at Ins side, one of tiem, 
seen ncaily in n front new, is |)ointmg out to him 
a ntrrow and crooked pilhnay, which he must 
traiersc in order lo ascend a steep and desolate 
uioiintafn, iht top of whicli, however, is covered 
with ludnrc and ilchcioiis gardens Tie counte- 
nance of this female is nujeslic and severe, and she 
las no other ornament but her hair, whicli falls 
negligently cm her hack \\ilh one hand she 
holds up a poriitin of her dress, ll at she may walk 
more easily along the narrow puhw ly lo which she 
seems already ndvn'ncm.', 1 er other arm, entirely 
naked, but strong and vigorous, points out to 
Hercules the summit of the mountain ns the termt 
naltoit of his journey She seems to say to him. 
Rise and follow me, triumph over ait fatigues, and 
you will at last attain to the rank of the immortals 
Tlie oil Cl fenule, gracefully clothed, with her 
shoulders uncovered, and elegantly drapetl wiili n 
thin gauze, whose transparency does not hide her 
seductive beauties, points out to Hercules the road 
to pleasure, broad, easy, and smooth, scattered with 
the floweis of spring, and perfumed with ambrosia, 
and by a tender and voluptuous smile, tries to excite 
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Uie desires of ilic joiin^ fieri* Ifc fiears the t«»o 
Teniales iviHi 'tuciiuon, line Ins look does not remain 
fixed on cniicr , ind yet, lj\ llit expression of lus 
countenance, s'e nia) lunturc to predict that 
Virtue Mill triumph At the foot of tht fi;pire 
repicscnmig the litter, iml in ibt angle of ilic 
picture, the punter Iixs plicetf another figure, 
entirely inketl, and onl) half of the bmly visible. 
Ills tint ofa poet crownud with Imrtls hating nn 
open book in Ins hind, in order to insciibe the 
mightj deeds of Ikrcuks. TIil punter, as Belton 
remarks, Ins mgttiioosl) phcetl a pifnt tree Ixhiml 
the hero, on «lin.li 1 e is leaning, a hippy presage 
that the Jotc of glory will soon prctail ottr that of 
pleasure 

1 he painting thus described hj Bcllori ornimen- 
letl one of the ip irtmcnts of tht Fiirnese palace at 
Rome, and it is obvious, that in iiimition, compose 
tton, and expression, it is, in c\ery respect, similar 
to the present 


pic,£.«rn «®. 

CTjc tSUment flf 

AUGUSTINE CARACCr 

ramsD ov cAsvass. or ah ovAt rotu Keionr vnees rtrr 
roiB isciitt, «iot>i, rou* reerose ikh 

Tins pJite represents another of .die four 
elements executed by the Camcci for the palace of 
the Duke of Motkni II eonsists of tlie sombre 
PJulo, Ins head surrounded with a coronet of iron, 
his ciiin slndcd by a long beard, tafted and tn- 
tingled, and hi. is borne upwards on llipck clouds 
issuing from Tenarus He leans on bis jncxomble 
Cerberus, and holds in Ins liand a braicn sceptre, 
and the key of the infernal regions, oihose gates are 
closed without recall on the unhappy beings who 
ha\c once entered Ins gloomy realms 

This figure is well disposed 'and foresborlcoed, 
and is more poetically composed than tlie other 
elements constituting the senes 


' ®gr. 

TTlfb) on a v nnal. 

JOHN VAN GO\ CN. 

sstAinii rorn lEFTTiiRiriMKEs 

Ov the banks of n canal where some fishermen 
are throwing their nets, the painter Ims pi icetl the 
rums of an oJd casile, some rustic houses, and « 
wimimill, at the foot of ulncli some sailors are 
gmdmg^ boat loaiJttI mth grmi, ivhicli is carried 
lip to tliL mtif by a (adder On the (efi, and m the 
ihstanci, we perceive n village, and some boats 
sailing on the cinal 

None of the Dutch landscape painteis composed 
with moic grace, orgtkcted tlieir lines more happily 
than Van Goyen Unhappily, this is almost the 
only mem of this skilful man, tint we can properly 
appreciate in the pnynt dav, for he was accus* 
tomeil to employ H lerlem blue for Ins skies, tree*, 
terraces, , winch was supposiil in Ins time to be 
supirior (o uhranianiie, and afier the lapse of a 
fewr years this blue became gray All ^ an Goyeo’s 
pictures, therefore, hateagMy appeal ance But 
notwithstanding tins alteration, winch ht could rot 
foresee, wiial eonn()is.seiir or man of t istc can regard 
the picinrcs of this mi tci without a lively interest? 
\\ hat facility and dvhghtful execution 1 Wiint an 
agreeable clmice of pleas int sites otnl peturesgue 
buddings t hat trtiih in his manner ol grouping 
the figures, and |iow well do their morements 
corre^nd to their occupations! 

Van Goyen preceded Teniers fire younger, and 
yet It almost appears that he had siiidied Ins pro- 
ductions, the analogy is so perfect, that many of 
his pictures have been taken for the productions of 
Teniers JIuny overlook his works as undeserving 
of particular notice , but the true friend of the art 
will always rank him among the greatest of land- 
scape painters He was at once an able designer 
and o great composer , and it is much to be 
lamented that time, by changing Ins colours, should 
have tom n leaf from his laurel crown 

He was !>orn at Leyden in 159(5, and learned 
the rudiments of his art under ratious masters, of 
whom tlie best known are William Garretsen and 
Isaac Vnndenelde. IIis indefatigable indostry, 
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joined to gieit natural enJo%vnicms, embJed lirm to 
imke rapid progress, and lie soon rose to gcneial 
esteem, nnel his woiks became spread tbioagb most 
parts of Europe “ His best norVs arc \alot«l so 
Jiiglilj, espcciallj m the Lon Countries that 
fttth lar^e puces, being ranked in liolhnd with 
the pictuies of Tenters, nnd nt t?its time are not 
easily procured, parlicidarlj when andatnagctl, 
though his slighter peirormmccs arv sufficiently 
common The rapid execution of ibis maslei 
appears fiom a story related by Hoogstnten He 
tells Us that Van Gojen, Knipbeigen, md Par- 
celles, had agreed to paint a picture :n one dnj, in 
the presence of othei artists, for u considerable 
aiager, and that the artists a\erc to dcterininc 
which w IS the best As sounds Van Goyen took 
the panel, without making any sketch, he laid on | 
the light colour for llie sky, and then nibbed on , 
different shades of brown, laying masses of light ■» 
the foregiound on several spots Out of that con- 
fused appearance, he touched every part with such 
nonderfid celenly and spin^ so ns to piodoce trees, 
buildings, natei, distant hills, vessels lying before 
a seaport, and boats dlled with people properly 
employed He finished it perfectly, befbic the 
appointed time, to the astonisliment of the speed 
tois, wlio (leclaied it an excellent peribrmance 
Kmpbergen pioceeded in a diflbicnt manner , for 
instead of beginning to colour bis canvass, he 
<1 Itched on Iiis palette the design which he Itad 
formed in bis imagin ition, and took pains to gne it 
ns much concctness as he possibly could, etery 
rock, tree, waterfall, or othei object, was duposiMl 
in ibe manner it was mtenieCl to be bnistied m ibc 
pamling, and he \entored no fartlier than to 
tran»rer each pan from tl e sketch to the cansiss 
This pictiiic also was executed within the limt, and 
w as allow ed to be exti eniely good, as well for design 
as for the colouring and liandimg But the metli^ 
obscraed by Paicelles differed fiom both , for when 
lie took Ills palette and pencils, m his band, lie sat 
ruminating and reflecting on his subject, bein” of 
opinvnn iliat thought and reflection -were fulty ns 
reiiiiisite before an aitist began bi« work, ts tlw 
management of the pencil was nfterwarda His 
composition was a sea piece, admirably designetl, 
and delicately finished, within the time appointed 
The judges having deliberated, gave their united 
voices in fivourof Paicelles, observing, that tlioogb 
the olhci pictures were full of spirit, taste, atwl good 


colouring , yet, in that of the laitei, there vvas cipial 
merit in the liaTiiIIiiig niid colouring, and more 
truth, as being the lesult of ntlcntive thought onvl 
jndicioBS piemeditation ”* Van Goyen died at the 
Hague in ICjG 

' r&.Ji.trn 

Statiir. 

Tiif son of Venus is here employed in bending 
Ins fital bow The eflbrt lie makes lot this purpose 
incbtiis lltc upper part of his body forwards, and 
bends bis knees and kgs jThe statuary has repre- 
sented bini with bis wings extended Tlic idea is 
spirited , be is just about to discharge one of his 
treacherous shafts, and then take wing 
Tins beautiful statue is of Parian marble 51 
Visconti tliinks that it may be a copy of the cele- 
brated bronze Cupid, v>hic!i the Ihcspians kept at 
Lysippus, and wbicli is mentioned by Pausaiiias 
A great many repetitions have been left by the 
ancients 

TIic present figure lias suffered from the ravages 
of time, but lias been yudiciously repaired , the right 
arm and the legs tire modern All the ancient parts 
are of the greatest beauty, and must be the work- 
iiisnsbip of a first-rate statuary 

The statue is four feet seven inches m height, 
French measure 


yrtiiyio a«U /HMtrrbfl. 
COLOSSAL BUSTS 

Sr Aucosiine relates, tlut about the time of 
the patnarchs Jacob and Joseph, Apis, king of the 
Argrans, landed waih his fleet m Egypt , tliat lie 
died there, and was rais«1 to the rank of lltc greatest 
deity of the Egyptians, iiiider the name of Scrapis 
St Augustine adds, that the name of Apis was 
changed into Serapis, because the tomb, or s irco- 
phagus, IS called sores in Greek, and that the divine 
honours decreed to Apts having been tendered to 
him m Its tomb btfore a temple was erected, they 
consequemly united the two wonls Soros and Apis, 

• Pillingtons Die m roc 
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which thus composed tlio mme since become 

bv die 1116011100 of the letter omtoe, Serspts, nbich 
IS still in use 

♦lie must, therefore, boJoohed upon as tlic Jupiter 
of the Egjptiins. lie is sometimes fouml 'Bill) the 
three mmes, Jupiter, the Sun, nnd Scripts Some* 
times also the «oul Zeus {god of hf.) is (issociatcd 
with Serapis He also represents Pluto, wlien lie 
appears accompanied with Cerberus. 

In the colossal bust here represented, lie may be 
said to be at the same lime Jupitei, the Sun, and 
Pluto, — Jupiter, bj his Untures which are almost 
all like those assigned to him bj tl>e Greeks , the 
Sun, b^ the ra^s surrounding him, and the tmidius or 
calathui he wears on his head, the symbol of the 
abundance produced by the sun , and hnalls, Pluto, 
by the beard, nnd the manner m which the Inir is 
shed on the forehead The most oncieiu of the 
temples of Serapis was at Memphis, ami (he richest 
at Canopus 

The rajs of gilded bronze now surrounding the 
head are modern , but it i> unquestionable (hat 
similar ones furmerU eMsted, smeu the holes in 
which tliGj are set nre ancient, aud tiad been used 
for this purpose in the diadem surrounding the ' 
hend 

This colossal bust nas fouml at Colombaro, three 
leagues from Home, on the ^ la Appia, in the same 
e^cnration where the famous Discobolus m repose 
was discovered It is bcheied that (he Emperor 
Gallius had a cotmtrj house in this place If was 
aftenronls placed in the Vatican 

The other colossal bust repre^Db Mineno Slie 
IS coiered with a helmet, and armed with tlic icgis 
ITie right shoufiler is more efoateO,' than the leil , 
this maj piobabi) be to signifj that this goddess is 
usually leaning upon a pike This bc-autifnl bust is 
full of truth, and the nobleness of the stjle isdcser- 
Mng of admiration It has lost much of the repu- 
tation, honeier, it foimerly eiyojcd at tlw ''dh 
Alhani, since u svas discovered to be a repetition of 
the celebrated Pallas of Veliein, figm ed on i lormer 
plate • 

This bust isof Pentehc marble It was iltscorered 
in the territorj of Tusculum, now FrascitJ, m a 
place where the countrj house of Licimus Mnrenn 
formerly stood 

• See Tol I plate \It ^ 
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flwrmbly of tfjc OoBs; Uspcfic prcffrntrB 
to 3upitcr. 

■n»pLIDORO CALD\R i da CARAVAGGIO 

« i.AcarTR rom I »tT KLsm-cciiiasiT iisEi. 

PoLiDORO CiLDAiiA IS most gencrallj known b\ 
die name of I'olidoro da Caravaggio He reccivcii 
this surname iroin llie place of his bjrth, — that is, 
fipm Caravaggio, n Milanese burgh Tins surname 
has dins lieen adopted bj two celebrated painters, 
namely, Iij the induidual In question, nnd b\ 
Alichel Angelo Amengi, and this adoption of its 
name has perhaps contributed more to signalize t( e 
burgh than dit battle fouglit under its wall; m 
1446 

Tlie hisioiy of Pohdoro da Caravaggio supjilies 
another example, which mav be citeii in opposition 
to dwse rIio deny that certain men ore born witfi 
on inso(«rable propensitv to some pariicuhr pro- 
fession Dorn in the utmost indigence, Poluloni 
seemed in every woj destined for sonic mereenirv 
occupatioo W hile voung, he came to Rome, to 
trj to gam a hiclihooi), and was cniplojed as a 
common labourer b> Raphael’s pupils But the 
sight of their wprks, and the mastei-pieces of their 
instructor, indamed Ins imagmjiion He devoteil 
his resting hours, os "ell as liis nights, to drawing 
die most beautiful modcU ofaiitiquity, without aiiv 
other guide than jintuie His attempts astonished 
Raphael He took liim under his charge, and tiic 
ibilinniw nr r itw yemar, omcoi*' «d\r itaai 

celLbrateil painters of this beautiful school 

lu lusdescriplue catalogue of the pictures belong 
ing to the kiench cro"a, L'Epicie pi-ctend> tint 
Pohdoro wished to seize the moment when Jupiter 
jijTyoseil lo the gods to admit Ganj mede to be cup 
bearer It is evident (hat this historian has nut 
taken the trouble to examine the subject chosen hj 
the painter Jupiter could not propose Ganymede 
for die functions he is exercising already, since die 
jonug man is occupieil in this scene in Ctling cups 
with nectar Tlie slightest glance at the compo' - 
tion shews that there ia no obscurity m die subject. 

It hewgat once peiceived lluit it is Hebe’s entraijct 
into Olympus, introduccil l)j Mercurj Almost 
every look is fixed on her. They havejusl arrived. 
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^nd are still walking forwauls while 'll! the rest ire 
either seated, or in nn immoteable altitnde Tlie 
latlier of thunder, in oi der to cncounge the timid 
deitj, whose ejes are dazzled nt the splendour which 
surrounds her, is stretcimig out lus arm m older to 
present her witli a cup, while Ciipid, leaning on 
Jupitci s thigh, smiles maliciously at the appearance 
of this beauty, clotlied in all the charms of youth 
and modesty Juiio, seated by the side of her spouse, 
already betrays her jealousy by her constrained 
posture, gloomy air, and downcast looks, while, on 
the contrary, we perceite, in the features and in 
darned eyes of Hercules, the birth of a passion one 
clay to be ciowneci by marriage Minena alone 
seems to regard it as unworthy of lier wnsdom to 
shew any interest in this scene, and is listening to a 
concert of some muses grouped aioiind her 

It must be admitted, iliat in purely mythological 
scenes, the heart finds 1 tile to interest it These 
})er8onages bein^ of a superior nature, and wholly 
different from ours, cannot attract our sympathy 
Iheir pleasures and pains are alike indi^eient to 
us, tlio notion that nothing can wiilistand their 
power, deninys ail the interest we might otherwise 
feel in the sentiments arhicii animate them, and what* 
crei position they may be placed in fails to affect 
us, from the consideration ti atit ts quite superfluous 
to liatc afly fe-’r foi them Humanize (if such an 
expression may be useil) the scene described above, 
— suppose for a inonienc, that this js a beautiful 
female, endowed with a'l the attnclions of youth, 
brougl t hdbie a formidable and haughty monarch, 
who IS softened by the sight of liei innocence and 
beauty — notice in the silent jealousy of this king’s 
wife, the dangers to ailnch tins iiiexperieuretl crea- 
ture IS e^■posetl — and think of theclisorder and con- 
tention likely to be produced in lias court by the 
Ime of the hero who is so struck by her appearance, 
— having made tliese suppositions, the spectator will 
not wnnes.s this scepe without interest, he will 
tremble for the aoung nymph, nnd be desirons to 
know tl e cients that followed this first introduction 
In such mvthological subjects, therefore, the 
liamltrs only means of attracting admiration are 
the grand character of his personage?, tl»e bean- 
ideol he imparts to them, and the correct manner 
m which he draws them, and in all these respects 
PohdoTo dcserics the coinmendation which cannot 
be waihlicld from lliis piciurc In fict, tlic works 
of this justU cekbrated artist ore always distin- 


guisbed for the beautiful character of the heads, 
nobleness of conception, and the excellent disposi- 
tion of the draperies In general, lie preferred to 
paint in chiaro-scuro, and it is more particularly jn 
this department that Jus fame is connected with that 
of Raphael It was then the fashion to decorate 
the esterioi of buddings with pannings, — a practice 
which was the means of procuring much leputation 
Ibi Polidoro For decorations of tliat description 
he employed a kind of design named sgrafitto, the 
art of which consisted m drawing with a rnetal 
point on a white plastei placed on a black groimiT 
It IS easy to conceive wliat excellent embellishments 
for the facades of buildings might iii this manner lie 
produced by a man of Polidoro s genius 

The vicissitudes of war compLlled him to leave 
Rome in 1527 He went first to Naples, and 
aftei wards to Messina, wheie he gained considerable 
sums by the e:xercise of his profession Having 
collected all his property in order to return to his 
native country, lie was murdered by his servant, 
who was instigated to this crime bv the desire of 
getting possession of some of his wealth 

CuptU anD 

GROUP 

The ancients hate often made u?eof this allegory 
to represent the union of the soul and body It 
may be prcsumetl lha! such likewise was the inten 
lion of the «:u}pfor by whom this beautiful gioup 
wras executctl It is compos"il of Pan in marble, 
and formerly belonged to the Cardin il Alexamler 
Alluni It was placed in the Muscimi of the 
Capitol in the time of Clement XII 

ir«ja'3s 

Diivis aittJ 

BUSTS 

The figure on the right of this plate represents 
Pan^ one of the sons of Priam, so well knowai for 
Ins love for the Wife of Mcnelaus, and wlose pas- 
sionate folly embroiled Greece and Asm m war, 
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«nil tirow numberless cnlamiUes on }iis country and 
Ills fieail is co^crctl widi a Phrygian bonnet 
riie nrruigi-mfcut of !iia liair eilils siil! more to the 
cfTtinmatc soilness winch is conspicuous in his 
fintorcs being dispoMHl wuh jnuch art and gnee, 
and lianging m curU over hu fortlitad and ears 
Every one is ncfiuainteil n «h the energetic reproaches 
vii\ncb his brother Hector, m the Ihad, aditesses to 
liim on nccouni of ins cnimin itc manner of adorn- 
ing lumsclf, os unnorthy of a roan (imtcd by blood 
to so many lierocs 

llus head, vthichtsoa bcauuful ns its preservation 
IS jwrfect, IS n valinble monument of ancient sculp 
turc It u of Pcntefic marble, and was formerly in 
the Villa .illhani * 

The other bust is supposed to repre<ent Omphnle, 
quccnofLycln Herculcswas passionately attaclicd 
to her lie Lillcb, on the bmlvs of il>c Ssngiru, an 
enornious serpent which laid waste Lydia, and the 
smiles of Ompliale w ere the reward of this service. 

The stylv. of this head f> severe, and sccros to 
belong to llio most flourishing period ol tin. art 
llio coiffure consists of n lion’s skin Like the 
preceding bust, tins is composed of I’cntehc tnarbic, 
nnd was /brmerly in (he Villa /Vlhanl 

HjrrculfS otcanglittg tijr ^crpfnte. 

AUGUSTINE CARACCI 

rimro ov »oo9i hd«ht icsiNciitg, bbwpth nrsivniss 

VpoitODOnus relnes, tJrnt IlcrcoIeS, *om of 
Jupiter and Alcmcnc, wl en lying in Ins cradle with 
bis twin brother Ipliyclus, «as assailed by two ser- 
pents, sent by Ainphitrion in onlcr to discover 
which of the IHO cliildrcn was his. Iphycluswiu 
alarmed, and saved hiinscif by flight. Hercules 
strangled the two monsters, and, by tins early act of 
strength and heroism, revealed fits divine origin 
“Ihia action forms the subject of the present be«»- 
tiful pi turc 

Allhough this prwluciion w atmbntcd toAugus 
line Caracci, it may possibly be by ha brotlier 
Hannibal It was purchased at Rome from aTrcncIi 
sculptor, ant] was subsequently m the Orleans Col 
lection, whicJi wvs sold to M Laborde ircrcville, 
and brought to England 


ss 
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pijiTHra anti ?I}iPP0Ulu5 

^ PIEllRL GUERIN 

nmraos wevdsi iiLioiir siciit feet ssEADin 

Foott persons compose ll e eccne of tins fnu, 
picture,— PhWdn, nippolitus,TI)escus,and CEnone 
I’hadra u placid on the same scat with Theseus 
She has already accused Hippolitus, and still holds 
in her hand the svsordwhich she hadsintched from 
the young prince in i!ic e\citcmcni of her p-s»ioii 
CEnone opprovches and w hispers in her ear, i ecom 
mending a criminal discretion Theseus, justi} 
enraged, overwl elms liis son wiihrepioadies Hip- 
potitus repels them vvith nil the calmness modestv, 
and digmu ofiimoccnci 
Phfftlra IS seen m o front view flie paleness of 
her countenance mdicates thorgitalion of her imnil 
Her eyesore full of tears, biitflaed ami immoveable 
Tlie cvprcssiOB of I cr countenance lends fEnone to 
make a gesture of itself suflic cut to reveal tlie truth 
to Tlieseus, iftl e coinposilioti of the picture 1 ad not 
been carefully considered Theseus b seen in pro- 
file, and the heroic and ft rniidahlc passion conspi- 
cuous on his flushcvl furchcotl, in I is contracted 
blow, end drawn up lips, at oncv. indicates the. 
proiectnig husband and enragetl judge, but still 
influcncctl by the flchiigs of a father His left arm 
IS thrown round his gutllv spouse, v hiie Ins right 
hand, strongly cJerichetJ ontl contracted ht passion, 
rests on Ins knee, os he yet Iicsiuaics whether Ic 
should emplov it to drive his son from liis presence 
Hippolitu®, the very image of motle«ty, and full of 
filial nfleciion, dignified niid even sublime m tlic 
expression of his countenance, stands with Ins eyes 
ILed OR the ground, and making only a motion 
with his hand expressive of his innocence Thus, 
tnith m the characters, grandeur in the expressions, 
accomey audylepth in the passions, form the poetical 
department of this work 

As a work of art, it may be affirmed that the 
design n m general admirable Tl e heads of 
Hcseu«, Hippohtus, and Pha?dra, are masterpieces 
fcc expression Tlie entire figure of the j oung man 
IS excellent, ond the leg of Theseus is a model bolli 
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in drav,iLg and colouring The Jaltcr, indeed, u 
igieeable throughout, the shades Inghlj transparent, 
and the harmony complete No useless iccessoiy 
nor superfluous ornament cun be flnj where delected 
B) the side of Theseus lies Ins buckler, on which 
some of his actions are represented Two dogs are 
It the feet of Hippohtus, one of them sleeping 
jieaceably, an ingenious allegorj of confidcnct and 
fidelity? 


E'Siii’iPis setts. 

Cljc JviiiffsCrtmtirr. 

D TENIERS 

f ? AINTSO »000 BWGBT TOBRIEIV l-SCni* sm IWeS 

BSEADTB TCH Il-CHEB 

One of those IraTtlling Grinders (called, not 
inexpress vel}, gagm petit in many pins of the 
Continent) who rier[uent tow ns and viHages, pushing 
tlieii little nppaiatus before tliem on a find of 
wheel barrow, has halted in a Flemish hamlet, 
whose inhabitants base brought him some knives 
to repair In the background are seen some of the 
houses of the tillage, end two peasants standing in 
Iroiu of one of them 

This production is of very trifling interest, and 
in spile of the enormous number of pictures whidi 
Iiave emanated from Teniers pencil, H issuiprismg 
tint he should hate thought of choosing such a 
subject, aUhoiigb, as is usual in Ins case, the ceflour 
111" IS admirable, and the execution f Itcitous After 
reflecting on the reason of Ins choice, the nullior of 
the JIusee de France suggests lliu he may Imre 
bCcn influenced by some consideration as the fol- 
lowing 

Liniosin and Friuche Comt^ have Jong been the 
piovinces winch afforded the greatest number of 
these iiinerant cutlers They were easBy recog 
inzed by their lumpy ond heavy appearance, 
their generally mexpressit e couutenaiicc, the features 
indicating nothing but ignorance Their statute 
was commonly small, their limbs thin and ill shaped, 
tlieir dre's usually ragged and miserable It must 
1 1 admitted, boWever, that m tins instance we per- 
ceive none of the usual characters of these men 


Tlcic IS 1 fierce and bold expression in [Ins figuie 
quite (breign to his condiiioii His etes aiclncly 
and nninmtetl, hiS dress carefully arranged, his hair 
not ncglectcd, ond he wears n feather in hislnt wnh 
quite a military utr His atlenlion seems to tie 
nb'orbeil by some olijcci of moi e importance than 
that witli whicli his hands arc occupied, and he is 
watching it attentively May not these circum- 
stances aflurd some giound for conjecuniDg tint 
tins IS a portrait of one of those celebrated partisans 
who travelled about duiing the wai, in every kind 
of ingenious disguise, in order to examine the posi- 
tion of towns and other plapes, with the view of 
enabling tlieir own troops to attack them with more 
success I* The name of llii« individual Ins not been 
picserved, and we have thus Io«t the clew to the 
painters intention, we, lltereforc, perceive nothing 
but a kmfe-grmder in a subject which originally 
must have been much more woithj of occupying 
the pencil of this great artist The above cxplana 
tion liowevci, is purely conjectural, but it may 
perhaps derive some weight from the consideration 
that Teniers was seldom accustomed to give a nobler 
air to Ilia personages than was natural to them, and 
m tins figure tlicre is a degree of dignity which is 
by no means common in his characters 


jPiiAtpa ( 5 ®z. 

Cipollo t!)c Cinffin. 

STATUE 

Tins group belongs tu the Museum of the 
Caprtol It 13 composed of Pentclic marble, and 
was discovered m the territory of Tnoh, near a 
sulphurous pool of water, known by tbe name of 
Zalfir via 

Tlie sculptor Ins given to this deity of the fine 
arts the same attitude as that of the Lycnn Apollo 
He seems to be indulging in repose nftei accom 
jMiiymg the melodious sounds of his lyre -with his 
voice His riglil arm is carelessly resting on his 
head, and his left suppoi ts his lyre, which stands on 
the trunk of a laurel, although the latter is concealed 
from vieav hy tl e chlaroys negligently hanging 
from bis arm The GriiBn, fie attribute of the 
god, IS placed at his ftct This animal, with 
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her chair he «eenis to regiril both the laiJies mth 
interest, ond to be pleased with the music of tlie 
joun^er From liis holding his hat m liis liand, it 
maj perhaps be inferred that he does not belong lo 
the house , but he is obviously recened on a very 
familiar footing It is probable that all the three 
figures are portraits, and that it is a fatndj scene 
which the skilful artist has here delineatetl 

This painter’s prodiiction» ore alwajs so excel 
lent, that every ume tliej are referred to, it must 
be in similar terms of commendation In the pro 
sent instance, nc find bis iistnl dignity in the choice 
of his figures, and in the attitudes he assigns lo 
them If he rnal the most celebrated painters in 
high finisbing, be excels most that have been dis 
tmguisbcd for that quality by lii^ broadness of man* 
ner, profound knowledge of the art of degradations, 
and the truth of Ins colours 

The apartment m which this scene is passing is 
extremely rich The hangings, ornaments, marbles, 
friezes, the frame work of the tapestry nod of the 
pictures, testify the taste of the punter, and the 
ftrtihu of his fancy 

To all these qualities, tins picture adds that of 
being in such a perfect state of preservation, that 
«hl ough it has been in existence for upwaids of a 
century and a half, it looks as if it had been painted 
only n fen years ago 

It was taken by Napoleon fiom the Hague Gal- 
lery, to winch It was restored in 1816 It is valued 
at four hundred guineas 


illaitprBom of «.t SlQuro. 

DOMINI CIllNO 

MISTCD 0*( CANTAES IIIlStIT (rXTttV rtCT T«0 lAOUS 

»»rA 0 Tii TEH rerr n?s i\aiV9 

lilts picture formerly decorated the 1 jglj nhar 
of a convent ni Bologna Flic composition is grand 
as ft whole, and the dtlails are rendered with much 
truth Tilt cxpressioirtjf the saint is particularly 
admired, ns she is strtSek with the fatal dagger, and 
fills backward*, with her eses raiscal to Iwaacn, on 
1 er rmhlc«s cxcctilioner TJie judge seems to be 
avtonishal at ll e fortitude of In, victim Tlie 


action of the figures la good , and the heavcnlv 
liost, who occupy the upper portion of the scene, 
diminish, by their tranquil and happy appearance, 
the hotrot inspired by the principal scene It were 
to be wished that the figure of tlie executioner had 
been better deieloped, and that the women and 
cluldcen had been more remote from the blootly 
spectacle The ground on which the tnbuiinl of 
the Prefect Simphorius is placed, is not sufficientlr 
indicatesl The two executioners thrown on tlie 
ground might readily be taken for two martyrs 
llic artist should have adopted some means to 
remove any ambiguity in this respect Tliese 
defects are counterbalanced by great beauties, and 
the work is justly esteemed It is now m tlie 
academy of Bologna 

“ The martyrdom of St Agnes, foinierly belong 
ing to the church of that name, ond ranked among 
the finest productions of Domincclimo A deep' 
toned, grand, and richly painted picture, crowded 
with figure*, and a background of fine octioii flio 
serene and beaiilifiil countenance of tlic saint is 
irradiated by on expression of rapt holiness and 
heavenly tesignation infinitely touching, and fineh 
contrasting wiili the teiror ond amazement, des 
enbed with admirable skill and efilcr, in the atti 
tudes of the surrounding multitude The episode 
of the l«o women forming the foreground of one 
comer of the picture, who are represented ns hiding 
the rice,and stilling the scieamsof a leinficd child, 
affords a scene of fine action, very admirably 
delineated But yet the act of the martyrdom i* 
too dclibemlc fiie murderer, plunging his dagger 
vwto bcfiaw, wCf •i.vdv of 

horror from a deed committed m cold blood, unex- 
cited by any principle of fury or rtvengt * 


err CP. 

COLOSSAL STATUr 

UCIGUT EICIIT rrCT MNE IVrilES 

Tnia colossal statue is of Pentclic marble, and 
mam centuriw have clapscil since itwos discovered 
It IS assorted that it was exposed for upwards of 

' Cells OburmvtJOQi on Ita)/ r 131 
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tliree hundred jeirs fit Rome, in the court of a 
pnJace, in which a)sonas founds oolossa) Sfelpo- 
mene, nften'ards to be represented The place 
where it was stationed at Rome, os well as the 
Melpomene, is very near the theatre of Pompey, 
where a statue of this celebrated Roman — likewise 
colossal— was disco%ered , and tliu proMmity of the 
two situations affords some ground for the belief 
that botli this Ceres and the Melpomene ibraietl 
part of that superb theatre This is the opinion of 
some of the best judges irho hare inquired into the 
subject 

A French critic remarks with justice that the title 
of Ceres lias been given to tins slJiiue only m con- 
sequence of the attributes which h%\c been assigoed 
to it by modern restorers The head is antique, 
and beai-s neither a crown of the ears of com, nor 
ibe sell wnili winch the ancients were wont to coier 
the head of this deity Nothing, therefore, can be 
more uncertain thrn the real mme 

Tliere is great reason to bctiexe that this is on 
architectural statue On comparing it wtt!i the 
Pnltos of ^MIetrl, it will appear that the latter has 
much more movement indicated in the chest. .This 
Ceres may have been usetl as a criyntide, a conjec- 
ture which IS rendered more probable by the flat 
shape of the back. There is little doubt, therefor^ 
that Its original destination was to form part of Uie 
general econami ofa facade in *0£Degre« hmid/og 


gt liaptfjfng o« tfjr ISantff 

of tf)c ^ortsau. 

N POUSSIN 

rjiitisD ON civTAM HsiruT rno rstr eliten iNcncs 

BKEAOni TUKSB nETEiriN INCUZi AND « BAIT ♦ 

Tins composition has a simplicity of clinracfer 
extremely well sdaptetl to the subject The pruto- 
mime of the different persomges Is varied, oliliougfi 
the artist has not availed him<elf of strongly con- 
tristed attitudes Tlie groups are natur-jjy dis- 
tributed, and n becoming iranqoilluy and devotional 
teeling penades the piece Men, women, and ' 
children are hastening from all parts to receive 
bsptism, some b\ water, others by land? Simeon | 


foot, and others on horseback Some are employed 
m stripping off their clothes, "^hat the rite may be 
administered to them , and a group of women are 
bruiging forward some little children apparently 
foe the same purpose The whole of tlie details are 
well managed, and afford a good example of 
Poussin's manner The design, liowevcr, is not 
\ery pure, but there cannot be said to be any great 
deviation from strict propriety The artist seems 
to ime despised high finishing m this and many 
other of his works, as that could add nothim^ to the 
poctiy of the conception He seldom can be said 
toalliiie the eyes, he desires to act on the sen'cs 
only so for as to enable him to affect the heart A 
superficial observer is not fascinated by llie charms 
of Ins colouring, but power and depth of feeling are 
conspicumis in all that he produces. 


pSiStVa sesvi 

iHarriagr of S-t Cattirvtnr. 
ANTONIO CORREGIO 

rilNTCDON IICirRT THKtt TUT IrallT INCIIt* EBIAUIK 

Tms subject, the mamage of Catherine, which 
las often been represented by painters is derived 
from an old legend of which an account is given 
by some monkish writers Slie was a native of 
Alexandna, and is represented as having seen a 
mysterious vision some time before hei baptism 
Tlic mother of Christ, along widi the infint Jesus, 
IS said to have appeared to her, and ihi. ^u■gl^ 
urged her son to choose Catherine os one of his 
most faithful servants, and to rank her among the 
most beloved of Ins spouses , the child rejected the 
proposal with horror, alleging that she liad not yet 
been i^cnerated by the waters of baptiam On 
awakinw, Catherine cawsetl that rile to be adminis- 
tered, and was soon favouretl with a second vision. 
Jesua Christ appcaretl to her, and in preseace of h« 
mother, not only admitted her among lus servants, 
but also among the number of his spouses MTivii 
she awoke, she found that a mysterious ring had been 
placed on one oFher fingers. She afterwards sufferwl 
martyrdom, for which reason tlie pictures in winch 
she b introduced often contain figures of a wheel. 
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a poJm brancli, or someothei allusion to her violent 
death 

Corregio Ins cov\cei\ed and composed the scene 
of St Catherine’s espousals willi Christ in the fol 
lowing manner — 

Tlie Virgin is seated, holding the infant Jesus on 
her knees St Catherine is standing before her, 
her left hand resting on a wheel, which vns Kud to 
be the instrument of lier mart^ulom She extends 
her right liand to Jesus, nhich the Virgin supports 
coniplaisantly with liers The infant has seized 
one of hei fingers and is about to adorn it with the 
nuptial ring Tlie person standing behind St 
Catherine is St Sebastian Jojfulness mil affec- 
tionate interest are depicted on liis features He is 
reflecting on the nijsteiious union of the Redeemer 
wiih a mere mortal, and holds in his hands some 
anons, intimating tint it ^as by these he met bis 
death by order of Diocletian He was one of the 
fivourites of this emperor, and captain of his guards 
In the liack part of the picture, and on a more 
elevated ground, Corregio lias sketcheil the martyr- 
dom of this saint, and still farther in (he distance a 
female is seen in a suppliant posture pursued by a 
horseman Hus is supposed to be an episode m 
the martyrdom of Sc Catherine 

The different ipoehs when St Catherine and St 
Sebastian hied render it sufSciently singular that 
they should be associated as contemporaries id the 
same scene It may be supposed, in espUnntion of 
(his anomaly, that Coiregio executed the picture 
for some family w ho looked upon both these as their 
patron saints 

The cli iracter of tl e heads in this piece bears an 
obvious resemblance to tliose of the most celebrated 
productions of this great painter, — to those, for 
example, of the Antiope and Sc Jerome This 
repetition of the same features in many of his dif- 
ferent works, may be regarded ns a presumption that 
lie took as models either some of tlic members of 
Ills own famili, or some ofliis fi tends whom he held 
in particular estimation 

This production must haie been executed when 
1 IS liigh powers were in their greatest vigour, and 
It certainly ought to be regaided as one of his cheP- 
d’ccuirc' It exemplifies all for winch he was most 
distinguished, both in colour and gracefulness TTie 
expression of St Catherine combines, in a remark 
nlile degree, the miuni simplicity and shrinking 
I loilestj of a young virgin, with the tranquillity and 


satisfaction of a pious heart How kindly the mother 
of Jesus supports Iier, without, however, withdraw mg 
her maternal affection from attending to tl e move 
ments of her child ' The manner in which the three 
hands arc united is a lieaiitiful instance of a great 
difficulty being most successfully surmounted It 
will be seen tint it was exceedingK difficult to adjust 
tliccn so united without falling into confusion, and 
producing a disagreeable effect but all the tlirce 
are admirably managed, and if it were possible to 
detach them from the picture, they would of them- 
selves indicate the mot nes which actuate the figures 
to winch thev belong 

It must be allowed, that of all punters Cocrei^io 
has rcndeicil the feelings and sensations of the heart 
with the greatest delicacy, by his cousummate skill 
in making the expression of the countenance har- 
monize with the motions of the hands Trom this 
there result a unity and a powei of conveying to 
the spectator a knowledge of the passions which 
influence the actors in hi» pictures, which few ether 
artists have attained * 

hfengs speaks of this p cturc in the second volume 
of Ins work, and informs us tliat it was presented 
by die Caidinal Barbenni to the Cardiml Mizarin 
After the decease of this minister, these productions 
passed into the collection of the kings of France 
“ This beautiful work,’ Mengs continues, “ has 
always been held in the highest esteem, as proved by 
the numerous copies that hate been taken of it, some 
of which ire executed even by celebrated masters ’ 
It miv be inferred from this mode of speaking that 
Mengs had never seen this picture, and that he 
formed his opinion of it meiely from inspecting 
copies, from the report of other , or perhaps from 
the description of L’Epicu. Had not this been tl e 
case, he certainly would not hue confined himself 
to such measuied terms m speaking of a work 
which has exacted the odnnralion of every compe- 
tent judge 

Tins picture must have been entirely unknown to 
anollier skilful critic, Vasari, for it is not included 
in the enumeration winch he gives of Corregio’s 
pictures 
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Baeon, ut^tialUt calUH cincinnatuc. 

STATUE 

It is not cns^ to conccirc Iiat circumstances ha\c 
led to llie belitf tint tim figure is a portrait of ilie 
Celebrated Homan, Ciiicmnatus Such n notion is 
quite opjxjscd to the idea which history gives ns of 
that indiiidual, and of the nge he must liaTeaitamctl 
wlien his services became so important as to render 
liim worthj of having his imago transmitted to 
postentj. It would, likewise, be utterly inconsis- 
tent with propriety foi the siatinrj to have repre- 
sentid such n grn\ e personage in a state of complete 
nuihti, and in other respects so unlike ins real 
condition The error lias been ptrpctaatctl and 
extcndeil bj the artist who repaireil the ancient 
plinth hating ornamented it with a ploughdiare, 
thus attempting to gn e nuthentiaty t<vn erroneous 
opinion b} n supposed attribute 

The enlightened Visconti hat examined this statue 
with much attention The total niulit} of the figure, 
the action in winch it is engaged, the iiir of sur- 
prise visible m the licad, winch is cngrosscti witli 
some object altogether dilTircnt from that with which 
the hands are cmplojcd, and, fin.tllj, the sandal 
Ij ing on the ground, Ii ive suggcstetl to that IvAmrd 
obsincr an interpretation much more consistent 
with truth , for, on comparing these arcumstanccs 
w ith certain incidents in tin. life of lason, ihcj scnrccU 
leave room for doubt lint tins is n rcprcsciitalion of 
lilt snnofj’Lsonond Alcimctle. Pelias, usurper of the 
tlirwi of lolchos to w Inch Jason was heir, sopposeti 
that dll, latter was dead He had been forewarned, 
however, to be on Ins guard agiimst the roan wIhj 
- should npptir licforc linn wiih one ofliis feet naked 
Jvson was brought iip in «ccrct bj the centiiir 
Cbiron \\ hen aliout Iwentv jears of agi, nn 
oracle conimniided him to repair to the court of 
PiIiaiH On his way thither, he round llint the 
nver Finpcus which he was obligevi to cross, bid 
ovcrfiovvid US banks, and lie would hare been 
unable to rncli iht opposite side, Ind it not Iwen 
fir the assistance nfitirdctl him bj nn old woman 
*] his was Juno Having thus enabled I im to cross 
the riTcr, white he was m the act of attaching Ins 

TOL. II. 
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sandal to his right foot, Juno resumed htrdivine 
appearance, and the son of illwn was so surpn^od 
at ibis prodigy that he forgot bis left sandal, and m 
that state repaired to the court of Ptlias The rest 
of the fable is not iieccssarj to the tlucidation of the 
present subject. 

Comparin" these ircidimts wuh the design and 
occupation of the present figure, wc can scarcclj lie 
nnj longer in doubt respecting llie name which 
ought to be assignctl to it It would, at all events, 
be cxccethngh difficult to find a more ingenious 
explanation, or one w hieli bears a greater appearance 
of truth 

riits statue, v» hich is of Pcntclic marlde, has been 
for a long jicnotl in 1 ranee, first m the palace of 
Ncivnllcs, and then m the Napoleon Museum 
rormerty, iloniaminUil the \ ilia Negrom at Home 
Notwitlistanding the numerous restorations which it 
has undergone, it is still one of the finest statues of 
antiquity 


3 cesT®:r, 

ilarrljanaU. 

\ POUSSIN 

faisrtn©'if4’ir»»» jiiiriir Test* »urr iivi.' I' «« 

» Ts itrr r vn i euu. 

A ncrUBC by ihc *amc artist will be afierwardi 
dc«cnlKd, tninled the Ethicuiion of Biccliis. A! 
iliougli Uic composiiion of it difllrs mtirclv from 
llie present, iIic Milycci is so nearly ll c same, that 
tins picture might, without impropmiy, have the 
same title bestowct! on it , or at least, if it was rot 
the artist’s intention to npvat tin. wmi idea, it must 
Ime been In'* porjjost to repr»:»cnt another scene in 
tilt inCincy of this god 

1 awns and kicclianils, having tlieir hi-ai'i crowned 
with vuie leaves, an. reclining on lli gra.ss. One 
of these bacclianal*, composing tlie group in the 
foreground, ts •tatrd, and plavmg on a lute. Near 
lier IS a young mrant, iiakeil, lying on a piece of 
drapers, and mink in profoumi sleep In iht same 
group, n faun standing, and hoJ Img m his left liand 
a lunch sd" tfripcs, is pouring with bis right tl*c 
iHjnid which he liasju't cvpirswl from tliem in'oa 
cup, IkM by n child riic latter is no doubt, 
intended for Hacchus, as he is disungunhed from 
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It bdonged to the coUecUon of ihe ting of ' 
Sardinia 

Tim artist is neJl known to have passed a con- 
siderable portion of his life m Britain, Itaving had 
an appointment under Charles I who assigned him 
apartments in Wlnvebill Many pictures, from liis 
pencil, are consequently to be found in thiscountiy 
A pretty extensile senes ^re preserved in Marl- 
borough House, winch once belonged to Cliarlcs I 
and were exposed to sale by Cromwell He ilso 
painted, while in this coiintiy, a Magdalene and a 
Nativity for the Duke of Buckingham, as well ns 
numerous other pieces Such shbjects as those ^ 
just mentioned were best adapted to his genius he 
tried portrait, but was by no means successful He 
was a native of Pisa, (born m 1563,) and it was m 
consequence of the celebrity he had acquired at 
Rome and Florence, that lie was invited to the 
Court of Charles I He died in London in 1647 

2P&&V32 Q(9SSI!S 

Ct)( Craves of Wyt Uant of t)totni«r. 

N POUSSIN 

rir<TiD os eiMVAis hEtauT trabc test Eisat incum 
iBEAinH riTfi reiT 

This is one of the pictures which Poussin painted 
for the Duke of Richelieu, representing the four 
seasons, ont of which, namely Winter, (the Deloge,) 
was giien inn foimerplate The present is designed 
to represent Autumn, and the subject, as is likewise 
the CISC witli the other three, is denied from the 
Sacred W ritings It is the episode of the return of 
the two Israelites, Joshua and Caleb, whom Moses 
had sent into the land of Cinaan to examine it and 
ascertain Its fertility Among the fruits which they 
brought wiih them as a proof of the latter, was a 
bunch of grapes of such size and weight, that the 
strength of two men was scarcely sufEcient to bear 
It. 

Although so fruitful m former times, this countfy, 
which IS by turns denominated irr the sacred wtitin<r, 
Canaan, Judea, the Land of Promise, the Land of 
Israel, and the Holy Land, is, in the present day, of 
a very different character, both owing to the unpro- 
ductive nature of the soil, and the almost total 
neglect of agriculture 


Independently of the episode just alluded to, 
Poussin has introduced all the other most charac 
tensile features of autumn In one place a young 
woman is collecting fruit from the trees , in another 
one of her companions is conieying it home, and, 
m die distance, a man is employed in fishing The 
back ground is composed of a rich landscape, 
watered by a riser, hills coiered with fruit trees, 
vineyards, and corn fields, which have already fallen 
under the sickle and the scy the 


psiA'SJs ©ssssats. 

llatiDsr.ipf, iuitli 

GIOVANNI FRANCESCO GRIMALDI, 

USUALLY CALLED BOLOGNESE 

PAlSTEOO'lCOmX KEIOUT OVf fOOT BBEADTl 

CVS root TUBES isciits serEV lives 

Three females are represented ns having just 
left the canal where they liaie been enjoying the 
pleasures of the bath The piece of w tier is sli ided 
by large trees, and the time is towniHls the close of 
the day From the appearance of disorder among 
them, and the auxiety they shew to resume their 
dresses, n may be presumed that they ore nppre- 
henstie of their privacy being intruded upon by 
some one approaching 

The landscape is of an agreeable character, the 
trees of a kind well adapted to such a scene, and 
handsome in ll eir forms, while the leafing is well 
managed The water has a great degree of trans 
parency, and is well coloured , hut a good deal of 
mmnensKi appears in the figures, and the execution 
is soft 

Tins painting affords a specimen of the kind of 
compositions to which tins artist was most partial, 
and iQ which liis greatest excellence Jai , others of 
o somewhat similar character will appear in the 
sequel He derived tlie name hj which he is gene- 
rally known from the place of Ins birtli, being a 
native of Bologna, bom m 1606 His principal 
mstroctor in painting was liis relation, llmnibal 
Camcci, on leaiingwhose school he went to Rome, 
and wasemplojed in the \ atican by Pope Innocent 
X ond in decorating the churches of dial capital 
He was tempted to visit France by the Iiheial offers 
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of Cardinal ISIazann, i^lio settled a large pension 
on him He remained in Pins several jcar^ and 
left behind him many proofs of Ins talents and asst* 
duuy m his profession He then returned to Home, 
where he continued to use bis pencil till his ileath, 
which was caused hj dropsy, in IGfiO He is said 
to base been a man of an amiable disposition, and 
read} to assist those who had fallen into misfortuDe 
In proof of this, the follow ing pleasing anecdote is 
related by Ins biographers A Sicilian gentleman, 
who bad retirecf from Messina with his daughter 
during the troubles of that coiintiy, was reduced to 
the misery of wanting brtad As they Ined opposite 
to him, Grimaldi was soon informed of the distress- 
ing situation of his neighbours , and m tlic dusk of 
the evening, knocking at the Sidlian's door, without 
making himself known, tossed in a purse of money 
and withdrew This benetolcnce he repeated several 
limes, which raised die Siahan’s curiosity to know 
his benefactor Accordingly, planting himself close 
to the door, he at lost seized the opportunity of 
catching his unknown friend by the coat, and em- 
braced liim Grimaldi, on recovering from liis 
confusion, took die Sicilian and his daughter home 
to hi5 house, where they remained nil the state of 
oJTure cl anged for the better, and they returned 
to Measuin. 

51 3 jO’f)n ptrat})wg in I5r CClintfmrw. 

CARLO MaRATTI 

Mi«fTKOO’'«vri»M «E«Kr rro resT ElOHT 
TUSIRUVES, IREAtrrH TWO riEI ELBTEV rwui*. 

Os a casual view of this punting, alnwl every 
connoisseur would be inclined to attnbute it to 
Mola, and assuredly, m so doing, no detraction 
would be made from ^merits. Tlie artist just 
named was for a long wljfe ihc disaple and friend 
of Albano, and his repuiaUon at Rome stood very 
high The colour of this picture, die cbaraclerofthe 
heads, and the aspect of the land>cape, ceruinly par- 
take much of the manner of this esteemed jKiinler, 
but one familiarly acquainted with Marattis pro- 
ductions will speedily rvcogiiizc all his chaniciensUc 
properties in the group of women and cluldren 
placetl on the second ground of this piece 


Tills production shews a firmness of draw mg and 
a warmth of colouring wliidi is not met with in 
Marattis otlier works The composition iscxcd 
lent, die pei-«onagcs have a noble air, the draperies 
are well adjustetl , and we may thence infer that this 
picture was executed with all the skill ihnt he could 
exert, and before he Ind acquired the higli reputa 
tion which he soon attained For it is well known, 
that after his name was estahlLshed, his productions 
betray many marks of carelessness and indilTerence, 
as if he felt satisfietl with the renown he had alrcaJv 
secured He began by shewing his supenonty, amf 
ended in mediocrity Such was the process in 
regard to Maratli, and how many examples of this 
retrograde movement ore to be found lu die history 
of die arts * 

Many writers have attributed this painting to 
Mola, and this they have donewiihout specifying 
the individual they designed, for t»o painters of 
that name arc known m the arts. They lived nt 
the same epoch, and both of them vicrc artists of 
merit. Pietro Francesco Mola, a ilfilani.'H, was 
much bclovdl by ihc Popes Innocent \ and Alex 
under VII but not by Clement MI Its some 
authors state, for this is physicallv impossible, 
since Clement VII died in I5i34, and ^io!a was 
bom in 1C2I He died at the agv. of forty five, at 
die very time when Louis \n h id invited him (u 
tie court of France Du. other Mola (Giovuniii 
Daltista) was a brother of Francis, liom in 1C20 
He reccivetl instructions in the school of Albaiio, 
whose manner he very successfully Iblloncd 


Christ at ttic CTotnb. 

SCHIDONL 



The friends and relations ofourSivtourore here 
represented ns having brought Ins mortal remains 
lo dw eniranci, of a dark cave m a rock, wl ch was 
to be (he place of his sepulture H e bodv ji resting 
on the edge of the lorobm wh ch it is lo be enclosed 
Joseph of Arimathca and *<1 John support tl e ujyxr 
pari of the Ixxiy, which they arc just about to h\ 
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in the tomb Marj iletie, bithccl m tears, 

anil sunk on hei knies, lias taken ImUl of the legs, 
that she maj lenii her aid m pajmg ttie list duties 
to her beloved master The \ irgin, anothet feitude, 
and Nicoilemus, arc spectators of iliiv scene, in winch 
they are unable to tal e any active pail owing to the 
excess of iheir gi lef. 

This superb picture belongs to the Academy of 
Parma, where it is carefully pieservetl along with 
the St Jerome of Coircgio It affords a proof that 
a \ ery powerful effect inav be produced by a painting, 
even when not distinguished for a remarkable degree 
of purity in design and nobleness of expression 
This beautiful woik certainly presents some dryness 
m the contoui's, and llieie is little ideal beauty in 
the heads, and yet it has always jnssetl, and will 
continue to do so, m the estimation of competent 
judges, as n production of a very high oidei The 
disposition IS fine and skilful, tlie expression just, 
the colour full of truth and power, and if we add 
to these qualities the extreme nnty of paintings by 
this master, tlie most celebrated of Corregios pupils, 
we will not be surprised at the value set upon it m 
Italy 

It IS on the authority of Mnhasi-i tint Wntelet, 
m his Dictionary of Painting, osserts ih it Schidone 
was a pupil of the Carncci If there ^ an) truth 
in this statement, we cannot avoid iTeheving tint Ins 
early works have perished, for in such ns nOw exist, 
Attributed to him, it is diiEcuIt to observe the least 
trace of the Style of these masters lie began at an 
early period to imitate the style of Raphael, and 
still more eagerly tint of Coiiegio It is ci^ to 
obsene a blending of these two styles in the fiescocs 
which he executed m the pahee of Moilenn, nheie 
he represented, among othei subjects, the history of 
Coriolanus, and an allegory of Harmony IIis near 
approach to the mannei of Corregio is rennrkably 
obvious m his figure of &t Gem niano bringing an 
infant to life Wirini speaks in terms of high com- 
mendation of the smiilaritv of 1 is style to that of 
Ills disiiiiguishtd mnstei, and every observer lias 
since remarked it in all Ins othci works Scanelli, 
who wrote upwards of forty years aftei Schidone’s 
dealli, ascribes the samemerit to him, bat he thinks 
that he would have posstssed it m i much higher 
degree if he had been more practised, and proceoled 
on more secure principles ' 

Schidoiie's large pictures, as has been already 
intimated, ore extremely rare Besides tliat described 


above, scarcely any others exist, save two ^^ativities 
nt Lorttto, a Pjetn m the Academy at Purma, and 
the Conception, in St Pi anc^sco, at Piacenza Ilolv 
rumilics, and devotional pictures from Uis pencil, 
are of more frequent occurrence One of these vvill 
be icprcsciiud hereafter, and another existed in the 
collection of the Duke of Orleans, in which the 
Virgin IS teaching Christ to read Still, however, 
they are accounted valiublc acquisitions for picture 
galleries liraboschi mentions one which was sold 
Ibr four thousand crowns Naples i» richest in tl e 
woiks of this artist All those which he painted 
for Raiinucio, duke of Modena, Ins patron, were 
conveyed to that place nlong with the otlier contents 
of the rarrtesc Gallery This artist died young, 
and vvrought little, which sufficiently accounts for 
the rarity ol Ins productions He became addicted 
to gaming, and llie loss of a large sum in one night 
atfcctcd linn »o much, that it occasioned his death 
Tins event happened in 1B16 He was born at 
Modena in J5ff0 

S>t llomttnlbo aiib ^te sUnvtre. 

ANDREA SACCHI 

rAi*iTrnoxc*XYA»J HricMT nine rrciMsgi'ciirj six mts, 
asCAnTii rivE rcic setes ivcuei roea lines 

The painter has chosen os the scene of the event 
he wished to repicsent, a desert in Toscany, named 
Canaldoli, situate among the valleys of the Apen- 
nines, on the confines of the rioicntme stati St 
Romualdo is seated at the foot of an oak, and is 
addressing five of Ins disciples, who setm to be 
listening to what he savs with the most profound 
attention Two of them are seated in fiont of him, 
atliinl IS standing and leaning upon a staff, aiourtli, 
placed behind the latter, inclines his head a htile to 
fine side, that he may have a better view of the saint, 
while the fifth raises his eyes towards heaven, and 
seems to be in a kind of rapture A kind of mys- 
terious ladder, something like tint seen by Jacob, 
appears in the background, which monks of the 
Older of Camaldnies, of vvliicli Romualdo was the 
founder, arc ascending It may be presumed that 
tl e painter wished to represent the instant when the 
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saint uas abiing to his auditors a Msion which liatl 
appeared to him of a ladder with its ftiot on the 
earth niid the top reaching to heaxen, hj which Ins 
followers ascended to eierlasiing happiness. 

Tins explanation will imniethiteh shew in 
what respects thi> composition is erroneous St 
Romuahlo’s, sision, which could appear to him 
onlj 111 a trance or during sleep, must necc^nlj 
ha\e disappeared, since he is cmplojcd m gmng 
an account of it, and neither he nor his followers 
arc pajing any attention to the fantastic-J scene 
which the punter hia placetl in tin. distance It 
was a fault in Sacchi not to perceuc tliat this 
niathertcnc} destroyed the unit} of lime aud action, 
which ought to he as stnctli ndherid to bjr tlio 
punter ns hj the poet The numerous pictures 
111 which artists fiaie represented the ladder which 
appearetl to Jacob, offer no such anachronism, 
for ihcj all represent the patriarch as m a deep 
sleep, and no yiolence is, tlierefore, done either lo ; 
rcuon or probabilitj, because the rcprescntalion 
referh to the terj time "hen the occurrence takes 
place It Ilia} be remarked, moreorcr, (fiat such a 
nictliod as lint which S>icchihasemplu}ed toexphm 
to the spectator the subject ofnomualdo's discourse 
(0 his follow ers, is altogether clums} and incongruous 
It IS not, perhaps, so ridiculous as die practice, which 
pretaihd in the infanc} of die art, ofiuscnbing on 
a scroll the words which the painter wished to put 
111 the mouth of his iliaracters, but it approaches so 
closely to u in inicnuon, that Sicclii mar be blanictl 
foi again introtlwcinga kiiid of harUarrmi info the 
art from which it was (lioiight to hate been freed 
Authoi-s are not agreed respecting thistisionof 
Si IlomiJJhIo IMr Ilaillei makes no muition of it 
in his work , but tins is not the place to enter into 
a diicussioii about its nature and occurrence It is 
cnougli to sa}, that Andrea Sacchi, m this piece, has 
deioied his pencil to the celebrated founder of an 
order which, at a vei} recent period, was widely 
spread over Italy He was a native of Ravenna, 
Olid flourished towards the close of the tenth century, 
the period when most of the celebrated founders of 
different orders made their appearance He was 
born m‘^ 36 , and died in 1027 ,— devoting the whole 
of his life to apostolical labours, which wcrerenden.il 
more difficult b} the irregularities of Iu« own fol- 
lowers than b} an} opposition made by others to the 
strict vows which his piety indiiceil hmi to form 
This picture has long eiijoved an extraordinary 


degree of reputation m Italy It is menlioned m 
man} of the Guides and Itineraries of Rome as one 
of the four most valuable pictures which the capital 
of the arts possessed hen, however, it was taken 
to France bv Buonaparte, its merits were b} no 
tneans estimated so highly Its design and execu- 
tion were thought to violate the principles of 
good taste, and Andrea Si.cclii was asserted to be 
the Aief of a school generally liable lo this objection, 
and from the existence of which we ma} date the 
decline of the Roman school Andrea Sacchi is 
said to hare had a similar influtnce on the school 
just named to timt which Le Moine exeicised on 
the art in France Both of them w ere men of great 
talents, but tlieir example had a most unfavourable 
effect on the state of painting m tlieir respective 
count nes 

This picture IS now in the Church of the Camal- 
dulcs at Rome, for whicli it was originally designed 
as ft decoration for the Jiigfi altar* 


S'l.b’ra esssTcs. 
a^ntne hi M)t Driscil. 
PIETRO FRANCESCO MOLA 

* FitvTce ox cavvass iteienT TitsesrcET, 

MCAOtu Tvo ren’t VO ivciiu. 

TiiE meiilent in the lifi. of St Bruno winch 
furnbhed Mola vvitb the subject of this picture, 
does not appear to be kiiovni Such writers as 
give tlie history of this saint make no meution of 
the vision here represented The painter has sup- 
posed that this pious monk, liaviog retired into a 
desert, where he devoted himself to meditation, is 
suddenly roused from his devotional abstraction by 
the appearance of a glory of angels and cherubim 
Tlie rapture into which lie is thrown by such a 
aisitatMo IS extremeJj well e\pres..ved, and ihc 
altitude IS no less just The objects upon which 
he has been meditating are lying beside him, and 
he IS looking lowanfs ifie glory, whosespfendouns 
such tliat his ey es can scarcely gaze upon it 

Tlie situation in which this scene takes place is 
wdd and uuculcivnced, but it tioes not reatll to our 
faniy the dismal and profound solitude of the 
Chartreuse de Grenoble From the warmth of the 
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skies, It imy be presumetl tli it Jlolo concei\etl the 
incident ns happening in Cahbrn, Adhere St Bruno 
IS known to base InecI for some jears 

This painter was a skilful colourist, and this 
excellence is finely exemplified m the present 
picture It has been for a long period m possession 
of tbe French nation , and has been engraved by 
Gdles Rousselet 


IMf Ipotnrtir— Stiitut. 

This statue is of colossal dimensions, the height 
being about twelve feel The name which it bears 
IS n sufficient proof that it was designed for the 
decoration of some tlientrc, and it is a general 
opinion that U belonged to the tlieatre of Pompey 
It IS certain thit it was discovered on the site of 
that building, when the palace of Cardinal Riario, 
after tlie design of Bramante, was erected It 
pennined for many years in the com i of that palace, 
which subsequently became the dwelling of the 
apostolical chanceliorA Pius V ordered it to be 
restorcti, and conveyed to tlie Vatican It had 
not originally the mask of Hercules mow seen m 
the right hand , tins is an nddiiioii of the re'torer’s 
These details are mentioned bv Visconti 

It IS one of the most massive statues which lias 
been transmitted from the. '\ncienis The figure 
wears thesime kind of vestment ami cincture ns the 
re^rese-utsd \c. Uve. IsascveXteC cdVsi xba 
Tomb of the Muses (See Plate I III sol i) 
But she has in addition a mantle ovei tbe shoulders, 
which IS attached in i very elegant mannei to the 
cincture of her robe 

Visconti admires the talent with which the 
sculptor of such a gigantic staluc hns impressed so 
much grace, sentiment, and dignity, on the head of 
this figure 

The proportions of this figime, which there is no 
doubt was not the only one of the same kind in the 
edifice where it was placed, are calculated to give 
us a very lofiv conception of the extent and magni- 
ficence of the ancient theatres. Their size must 
hav e been very great, otherwise such a colossal figure 
would not have been in harmony witii the rest of 
the edifice 


©essss. 

Vitia ot a mantft vlArc in a OutclD toion. 

VANDER HEYDEN 

Mrxres ov wood height, oxe foot six ivches , 
BuriDTH oxt roert ixEViv rseni:* 

This esteemed landscape painter, who wis for 
merly mentioned as remarkable for the indefatigable 
labour which lie bestowed on tbe most minute details 
of tlic scene he represented, even to the position of 
the stones in buddings, the rents in the bricks, the 
spaces between the tiles and slates, their perspective 
diminution, Ac has here depicted one of those 
extensive open spaces frequently met fith m the 
towns of Belgium and Holland A large house 
occtipics the front, vvliich appears, from a sign 
hanging on the wall, to Iw an inn • A Lind of slieJ, 
covered witli boards, leans against the wall of this 
building, and the back ground of the picture is 
enriclied by aJargechurch Two toners, surmounted 
by weatliercocks, decorate its fioiit, and pretty 
Itouses, shaded by trees, complete tl e elegance of 
this composition, over which the eye wanders witli 
pleasure 

The figures, which are Iiiglily spirited, are hy 
Adrian Vendervelde, who often united his talents 
to those of \^Dncler Hey den 

This picture is preserved in the Hague gallery 


5'n.A?rE ©©S2S. 

1;tural ilifr. 

DOMENICO FETI 

rAIKTED ox «000 BEICHT TAG FEET SEVEN I^C^E8 , 
IBESDTn, TAO FEEr ONE IVCK 

This picture lepresents a woman seated at the 
foot of a tree diligently employed with her distalF 
Two children aie playing near hei In the back- 
ground a man is seen guiding a plough, of that 
awkwaid and primitive form which may be met 
with, even in the present day, in ccriim parts of 
tbe Continent Inaccuracy of design, but judicions 
composition and admirable colouring, are the pro- 
perties which a critic will first remark in this 








AnxiET 


picture, iml llicse mij be saiil to bw ihc. dcfiKts 
*nil mcnt< of most of ibe pictures which baTc been 
produced b^ this nrtist. 

'lilt painter his e^tccutcil i«o copies of tins 
one of which «a» in the cabinet of the 
Duke of Oilcans uniUr the much more appro- 
priate tilk of The Spinner , the oti er m the jmm- 
Kr'sion of M Lc Due ilc Tiillard 

lit It (h-scnbctl iilioiQ his bc'on Ion" in thtcollcc 
tioii c f the kin^ of I ranee, and now twlongs to the 
I onvre colleen*. II It lias been engrnsetlbj Gerard 
Jean Rtpdstc Scotin, ntnl more ncentJj bj &iinori 
1 honi issin 

Iiti died }oung, and it is hmenlable lo add 
tint Ins prenuture deitli was oceotionetl h^ intern 
|**.rato 1 ibits The picture represented on Plate 
CCXXX latheonU one of his productions whiili 
u will be m our power to descnlie to our nailers. 
Ills stilt approaches ne-ircsl to tliat of Juho 
Iloui mo , and his subjects arc, for the most p.irt, 
taken fi'om New Icstimcni historj Strtral of 
tlicinnrein the Carsini pdiee at Tlorcncc, others 
in the ncodemj of piiuiiiig at ^Ta^tua lie first 
rccGiicd instructions from Ludovico Cigoh, and 
tub^utntlr, on his remoitl to Maiitui, 
appointed pnncipd painter to Cardinal Goiu-iji 
Ills colouriii;^ is rtrjr foicibU, }et mellow, and the 
fgiircs happily designed and animatwi He ins 
iKirn at llome in 1589, ami died at \cnice m 
l<134 


sczstac. 

iSoorft Driwfctng »^nli *tttoRl«g. 

A V OSTADr 


The ordmsri fri.quentcrb of a gningteUe, or 
vill i-^c ole-house, Inve profited hj tl e §ne wcollicr, 
imd ire holdiii" tl cir meeting winch iiscnll> tikes 
pi ce withm doors, untl r an esUnsive vine trellis 
lilt htltr IS lofi) and dense, si ading the front of 
tin. house with its s! oots and foliage In the foie- 
roiiiid, a villy<.r is sealed with a pipe m his hand, 
an I is m die act of taking a glass of liquor fioni 
aiioilier i nn wearing a short mantle, and Itolding a 


pewter jtig, who seems to have risen to present it to 
him A little farther back, a fat old female is seated 
an 1 chair, with one of her arms resting on the back 
of It, ami tilt other Ijing on the table, conversing 
with 1 man on the other side of the table, who has 
ju«l taken his pipe from hu mouth to reply to her 
Two otlieMucM, younger tlian the rest, seem to be 
taking a part m the coiiversalion On the left of 
the picturt., a man placing on n bagpipe is amusing 
two women standing at a half cjien window, near 
llicm IS a boy sealed among grass. In the hack 
ground, under « rude wooden shed, a man and a 
nonnii are stiiuling, looking at a drunken fellow 
Widi a “ big bellied bottle ai* Ins mouth Still 
f irtifer in the distance, another person is seen w ith 
Ills back towards the spectator entering a thicket of 
Ion wood 

Forms, bend e-s a wooden table, Imen hung up 
to dij on a rope, firm implements broken and scat 
tercil about, 5i.c form tlie furniture and accessories 
of this scene of rustic enjojment 

Although this is a fine picture, of n striking and 
agreeable efilct, it does not belong to the best pcrioil 
of ilienutliors life It was brouglit to France as 
part of the fruit of the concjiiesuof 1606, but it was 
restored to its proper owners m ISIS 


ffi.L'E’a caZ2E22. 

3 ?Quilt 

PHILIP WOU^DRMANS 

rMNitoo-icoma iir car eletes iscnes bseadtu 

All the works of this famous painter are de 
lightful , but that represented on Plate CC WXII 
is more remark ible than mam of them for the 
delicicj and finish of us execution The subject is 
onewhicli Wouiermans took pleasure lu treating 
ofi for he has mad*, several repetitions, and alt 
of them are admirable Host of the others are 
of much larger dimensions than the present, but it 
may be affiinicd that smreeij any of ilitm are *o 
p“ritct Here all is activity and motion ^le 
St g lias rusheil mco the nver, and is just afmut to 
be struck The w’hoL field are arriving m rapid 
K 
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St i5r«no prcerntino tiK Drees of tiff 
Orlffr to somr of tjis Dleciplrs.* 

LE SUXUIl. 

wivrrD ov vDfD, Ta4\srrifir» to CA'-ttsi uacm $c^ 
ra>T, ircaotii loiartET 

Tun present ts 'inoilicrof l!ie «enes illustrating 
tlic IiH. of ht Oruno, and stands as fburteemti in the 
natural onlcr. He k rcprCMjnted in llie robe 
appropriated to die celebniion of nms, and is in 
the act of presenting' n liters of die order of Cir- 
lliu«iins to n noMCt Flie latter is on liia knees 
lH.f«re liim, and is rcceii,ing «iili liumilit} the robe 
^stlIc]l sets Itim npirt to a monistic life for the 
o? \'i>'S Ont of '•Vie stiAv»v3w\U ms- 

troduml to witness llic ceremony, Tm% be supposed 
10 Ik intended for the fuller of the rwxice lie 
seems to regnt tin, ensj lament his sou i>jn dn. act 
of forming to renounce the ivorld) while another 
person appears lobe trying to cooMoce him dm 
lie ought, on lliecontrin, to congratulate liimscif 
on account of the pious resolution of his <oi), and to 
be explaining to him the happiness of a lifcdeaotvd 
to religion Bj the side of the altar tlicix is n 
Cirdiusan monk, contemplacmg the dciotioii of 
the joung nonce willi admiration, and another, 
holding in his hand the book of the Et m^elists, 
on avhich he Ins pronounced lu» vows, is looLmg 
tovianU liini with affcctionaie interest 

the nobleness of its composition, truth of 
altitudes., and devotional scnlinii.nt of ihcdiniriiit 
actors in this scene, it t» rentkretl b\ m> means one 
of tli" l«ist mttrifsting of tho e devoted to dw. sub- 
ject of St Bruno’s life 

iltiiicntion Of iaiicrfju<i. 

N POUSSIN 

MIKTCD OS C1S>A«S IIIiOtrT TfiaCE rTET t BBT IVfBES, 

iiEAimi eix rcET uout iscngi. 

Tins Is one of die numerous pieces which Poussin 
devoticl totherepresentation ofBacclianahansce tes 

* The t tU of ll> i r>rt>ire ss girea s >OTe d (Miewhcl 
rinm ibBi e ^vtJ cn tlis pbie W Len uij di»cr<(un t of itis 
k h 1 thcCex:'' mliou tn the test t*11 W fouial to be tbe 


most of which Itave eiyojed gieat relebritj It 
represents a joung infani supported b\ a Faun, 
quenching Ins durst with the juice of the grape, 
which a Satvr is expressing with his hand into a 
cup a huntress, or fon. t nvniph, with a bow at 
her shoulder, nnd leaning jipon a thyrsus, con- 
lempbling thi, sftne Irj die rront /s a Iwcchante 
who has yielded to die influence, of wme, and 
tliroun hertelf ilow ti on an ample drapen, where she 
his fillen asleep a aoung child, likewise asleep, is 
resting ort her bosom Bv her side there is another 
cbild iioldmg a goat, which is struggling to escape. 
On a more remote ground, two other joimg chil- 
dreii,^crowiietl with vim. leave*, are embracing each 
other In the back ground i young tnan is seen 
with his bick resting on a tree, playing on a pipe, 
VO v.luch •K tswal* SiCated near him appears Vo be 
ilsitning 

It has been generally nfiirmed that Poussin, in tins 
p ece, widied to reprc«ent the education ofBacchu 
Others luv e questioned th s opinion , and certainly , 
whether we place the stxne of the early vears of the 
sou of Jupiier and Semele at ^v53 or at Meraiis, in 
the Isle ol Fulicro, or that of Ivaxos it will be 
difhciilt to recognize the characteristics uf his 
inlancy in the p-esent picture Bacchus is ‘aid to 
Juit lioe» s,i««l bi hw aunt, Joo, From fht futj of 
Juuo, and to have been brought up by ll e Hours, 
die Nymphs, and Hyades &oiiican. disposed to 
dunk til It It IS the pUvures of ifu. god of gardens 
til It the artist wished to paint , but this explanation 
diGers but httle from that mo,t generallr adhered to, 
since indii-niccl anal and I) unvsiac ceremonies con 
sccratcd to Baci.hu> the Ph dlopliores sung obscene 
hymnscilfed PAaf/ica, nnd thus die pleasures of the 
god ofg i«Un* fonucil pan pf the worship rendereil 
to Bacdiu \\liatever opinion may !« adopted 
respecting Poussin’s iiileution, it is obrious that he 
haa brought togethtr, m this picture, a>great num- 
ber of the cMibiLiiis that have reArence to Bacchus 
ihevik*,rir> Tines I'J, with which hi. has decora 
leil Ins lamlnapc, were el| among the trees conse- 
cniied to that gi«I Tl c goal is the animal that 
was satnficwl to him , die Fauiis, Satyrs, or Siltiu, 
mdicitrediegod., ofa sixondjrT order wlio composed 
his court, and die Uicchante u the image of those 
who followed him to die Conquest of India Finally , 
tb" voung man, play mg on the pipe, intimates that 
vn. owe to him die first school of music 

TIms p cture deserves high praise, considering it 
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merely is a ^rork of art Viewed as con^t^in^j n 
moral lesson, svhicli it was no doubt intended bj tlic 
painter to do, there is, perhaps, too much obscurity 
in dereloping the thought, but on cons tiering u 
-ittentnely, the following seem to linse been ius 
intentions lliermn and Silyr, who seem to be 
taking such delight in iiUo\icating the child, »s an 
allegory of the tlangtrs to which man is exposed, 
when Ills infancy is abandoned to tlu direction of 
the corrupt and depraved ^\hat »c the conse 
quences of siicli an tducilion ^ Ills brst jeirs, iie 
spent 111 tl e apathetic repose of ignorance, imbta 
ted b\ the inhnt sleeping on a baccltnnte, or m 
other pueule afii-Ctioiis, as expressed b} ll e actions 
of the other ch Idren introduced In moreatbanced 
igif, esAacftteii' -tito' iaaTfrAwn' Ay A* c I'lSAvsiVinfiwr uf 
die passions, he throws off all the restraints of 
modest), like the bacchante in the present setne, 
lie neglects the faculties of his mind, and the oflec- 
tions of his heart, as slic is neglecting the adorn 
jnent 'of her p rson , finally, his existence is bki a 
profound sleep, wliicli renders him insensible to 
eiery thing that is generous and praise worthy In 
still firthi.1 prosecution of this moral seniicncni, 
Foussm lias removed from the rural situation where 
this nllegopical scene takes place, every trace of 
building or of cultivition, to intimate that the arts 
and sciences, and other interests of society, have 
nothing to expect fiom a being brought up in such 
a iiinncr as this, that lie allovrs every thing to 
remain unimproved around him, or, at best, like 
the man playing on the pipe, betakes himself to 
trivial amusements If such were Poussin '•intcn 
tions, they ceitainly merit approbation , bnt it is to 
be feared that few will take the trouble to look for 
what IS so obscurely expressed, and see nothing in 
this picture but one of those scenes of licentiousness 
debauchery, and indecency, the contemplation of 
which has the very opposite effect to that winch the 
painter is alleged to liave had in view 

V lib regal d to expression, no one T new belter 
than Poussin the art of giving a character to these 
fanciful creations of Pagan niy^l ology , no one 
could more happily express that uiialleribic gaietv, 
smiling vivacity, and divine vigour, whicli no plea- 
sure could pall, and no indulgence fatigue 


jSIfianiJfr 5ri)fiii9 anir Ormofit^rnrs. 

, TWO nU&TS 

These two busts are of great value from their 
perfect preservation, purity of design, and the 
suppe sed perfection of the lesemblanL- 

'llie younger of the two repre enis ilie emperor 
Alexander Severus, — a fict of whah tliere is no 
room to entertain my doubt, from the perfect 
resembfincc w/iicA it hears to the authentic por- 
traits of tins prince, tngrivtd on tiic medals of hu 
rei^n winch have reiclad our timis 

Milieus Aurel us Aleximder Sevcius vv u n phy 
sici III, ni^I bom it Aico in 208 He wastlicson 
of Gencsius Marciiniis, ind of Mammea flic 
infimotis ndiogabilus took o fincy for him, and 
adopted I im and it was from this monster tliac he 
received the surname of Alex mder lie pud dearly 
in (he end ibr the favours thus bestowed on htm 
lUhogilf ihis vvislud to fiiul in llic young Casar a 
servile invitator of ill Iii» cxiravng nicies Severut, 
naturally of an elevated and viitnous mind, eud 
having Ins good qualities strengthened by a careful 
course of cducatK n, refused to submit tn tins par 
ticulir to the wishes of hiv adopted father Ilelio- 
gabalu^ resolved to take revenge by accomplishing 
Ins doth, but the love winch the soldiery enter 
tamed foi Scvirus, made him hesit ite about com 
tniltnig tins crime Hclitgihalus perished by the 
daggerof an assassin, and Alexander succetdi.d to 
the empire in 222, at the age of fourteen Ihs 
youth was forgotten, in admir ition of his prudence, 
Crinnts , and courage Unliipp Iv for the Roman 
empire, now stifltnrg Fiom the pieposierous folly 
ofsomeof Alexanders predecessors, he reigned only 
thirteen years but this sliori punod was marl ed by 
an enlightened regard for the arls and ciences, by 
wise laws, useful reforms, a constant adherence to 
justice, alibeial toleration, true coui age, and impor- 
tant Victoiies He re-es-libli bed strict discipline in 
the niiny, and was not, on that account, less beloved 
by tlie soldiers, because I e tool care at the same time 
anxiously to piovide for their wants and comfort 
When men of learning, and artists, foiled to court 
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Besides tfic etij'rau/fg rio« p»l>]jslj«J, anotlicr 
lias been excciileil b\ Durct, iiiu1i-r iIil titli. of Lt 
^fandial lU Caiiipo^itg 1 Ins picture wns claimed 
from the rrencli i» 1815, but no mcnlioii is made, 
that we bale noticed, of llic pince to uliich U was 
coiivejetl 

iForore of 'KuUau. 

- BAS-IILLILT 

The following is serj marl} ibc cxplmniioii 
gi\cii b} ^ iscoiitt of fins Ins reJalJ uliicJi liis, for 
a long period, been m the I’amian colltctioii of 
Sculpture 

ACjclops 18 prc>enling to Vulcan a sUicW, des- 
tined for .Tnen flic couiiteiunct of thcgoil is 
grate and nj)eslic The work is vtrj i»cjiI> tom 
pletcd, and u b) fir the must cekbruud that has 
been produced b\ hi-* forges Fl.r sword and ciiini's 
which form part of the hero’s armour, arc nlnad> 
suspended on the walk of llie work-shop Other 
Cyclopes, to winch the sculptor lins guen ilic figure 
nnd atlitiiderof Siltni ami Taims, arc preparing 
greitrs to cover the legs Cupid, who Im been 
w telling the work lucuting for Kis brother, w 
parti) concciikd Inhiiul ii dooi, and niniising Inin- 
selfb\ cjrrsiugon the Uinmtofuuold Cjclop* 

\ isianii considers this bis-rclitf ns one ol gicnt 
interest 

i, 

Vari9 nun oruour. 

VANDEU WLUr. 

PAivTtD I a «ooD iinnir rimtvi cits 

kStAUtil tLFVIN I Cl 8 

CCvoND, one of the njtnphs of JloolU Idi, was 
produced b) tliemer Ccbn.ms» in I’Jii^gfi Apollo 
took her unclei Ins ptotcciion, and from him she 
received the gifts of foretUiiiig fntuie cscfits and 
curing diseiiscs, — precious eiidownients, dotiblless, 
hut which, ncverthpless, were unable to ward off the 
misfortunes which destiny had in reserve fur licr 
She conceived a most violent pxssion foi I^ns, 
to whom she was at list united in mnrntgc, and 


give binli lo a son of rvre beauty, who was named 
Corinthus The iiicoiistaiit Funs some time after- 
wanKnsolved to visit Greece In vniii CEnoiit tried 
to dissuade him from this design, and foretoki the 
inevitabk cviU that would follow , she even dcclartal 
that he would become the victiti\of that famous war 
ofwiiicli licvras the principal cause, nnd that, when 
wounded m the contest, he would bcohhgcd to Imre 
recourse to her skill for u cure Nothing could 
divert I’aris frinn liw pur{)Osc Loti by ni ili^n int 
duties, lieviMlid the shores of Greece — obtained 
the afiluions of the wifu of Mcnclaus — earned Iitr 
olT, — and threw the whole world into commotion 
Incuiscd It tins outrage on iIil part of her perfidious 
hmbaitd, (I none fibimlonctl lierstif to the uttiiost 
fiirv, am! with a vitw to nvciigc, sent litr son 
Coniuhus along w ith tin, Circci in princes >i> induce 
ll cm to tarry the w ir to the vtrv walls ol Irov 
‘xvmc prttuid that Connllnis w is in^trucud to 
imrotluct himsilf to IKlui, in the hope tint Ins 
bciiitv might render litr inconstaul , and in tins 
tilt cx|K-cution of the tinfortunatt mother was tint 
divapponutal Hsltn was so scniilili of the titlrac- 
tions oi Cornnhus tint Puns slew him out of 
jc donsy , w ithout know mg w ho he vv as***thus adding 
flit crime vf mf inliciik to that of iidiiltcry 

\\hcii wouiidctl by Pliiloeteits at the siege of 
T rov, he rcmcmbtrtd the pndittion of UZnonc, and 
cauvcil himself to bt irinsjmrtid lo Mount Ida, to 
implore the uid of a spouse vvhom lit had so crucllv 
nl indomd In tin. warmth of her rcsmimcnt, she 
rtfund to assist him, and he swin tliul m despair 
She soon, however, rittnlcd, mil bccanu, ds'irous 
to restore Pons, but it was now too late, and in tin. 
c\ccs-.orherj('ricfshc threw IictmII JU tnilicijJ.wwd 
pile which wiu kiiullcil to consume thi. bosly of her 
bus]) lud 

It IS not easy to see how the piinttr of this piece 
could luvt prwluccd a less intcrfslingsccnercl itiiig 
lo persons investcsl with 'll mtiiiy jiotticd asvocn- 
limis Among the mulmndtof anicliiigaiul tngit il 
mcidtnls which mark the lift of I’lris and CLnone, 
ht setins, fioin choice, to fiave stltctid otic, feist 
odapud to give scope lo the mind of genius Nothing 
can bt coWtr than this production, and regarding 
It mcrclv ns rcprescuimg a fcniali. listening to her 
lover. It may be applied to any pei-sonagcs wliatevcr 

Tliey are seated in a solitary place, and siem 
talking quiLlly together About what? Their own 
happiness, probably It may be presumed that the 



con\crsalion IS languishing, for Puns lioWsafiiitc, 
ou wlucli lie is nl>o\il to jilnj to rclici e llie twliom of 
tlie Intel uen TIj6 rner Cibrenii-. npp«ar> is mug 
from the bottom of a tomb, on Mluch gnrhiuk nnd 
flowers biNo been placed bj Paris iitnl Qnone 
Whose flslics can it enclose, that iJiej should whe 
sudi interest in Its decoration ? 'fhe obscuruj of 
lliis.‘aml other circumstances la jnstlj deserting of 
censure 

How ticficicut HI beauij, besides, nmMiow com* 
jiioiiplact, are these two fi 3 uri. 9 1 Can this be Pans 
irhfinr file t/ifcc gorUessos selccteil ty — nhoac 
>eil«ctivccbarni5 ilisiurbcd the peace of nyniplisand 
queens— wlio*s. successful amours cost so much blood v 
boili to Grcs-cc and Asia, — and iv]k>sc nime cannot 
even now be pronounced wtliout sugsteting the 
im ige of all tint is most perfect m inanlj beauts ’ llis 
partni.r is alike deficient in gneennd digjiiy TJic 
l)cautirul manner m winch (Ins picture is ftnislicd, is 
lliu biil> quality winch can obtain commendation 

It lidoRgcd to the collection of the king of Sar* 
ilinn, was brouglTi to France l>j the army of It ilj, 
and 19 now in tlit- gallery at ruriii It is signed 
thus Cfffi" A V M'rnrf t ^ 

2raAC23 eap i. 

liittifim, itiiB Zciio tfir 

TWO HEUMFS 

W E are informeil by % iisari, tliot on imiijoc medal 
^ ijj the cabinet of the Hojnl Library at Pons, lies | 



enabled biin to recognize tn one of these liermes, 
Pittaciis of Mrtylcnc, a, -town of I esbus This, 
excellent man, one of the seun sagw of Gi*i.ecc, 
joined hinisdf to the exUts under the guidance of 
Alcietis, the fimous lyric poet , ntid m concert will 
lliem, siKcccdtd in expelling tlie tirant by whom 
diey were oppressed 

‘lleoihcr.hcrmi.s rt presents Zeno, the chief of 
the Stoics lie Has a native of the town of CiUia, 

the isUnd of Cyprus Ifasing been engaged in 
commercial piirsnus in Ins youth, he was ship 
MTCcked flf the ccitnnce of the Pirtcas, to which he 
was comeying Phemcian purplt Chagrined at ins 
loss, be rctirct! to Alhciio, where he happened to 
read a work of Aeiiophon s winch delighted him 
much On asking where the persons meniioneel 
be Xenophon were to l« found, some one pointed 
out to him Crates the Cynic, who happened to pass 
at the inomeni Zeno folioweil him, and became 
bis ptipd 

vVftcr hating studied ten years under Crates, he 
spent other ten yean with Stdpo of Maegara, 
Xenocrates, nml Polemon, md then established n 
new sect in Alliens His reputation tras »o: 
m extending to the remotest parts of Greece 
be became, in a short pen^, the m<>.i 
guished of the philosophers of lint c 
ho usualiy taught in a gallery, his ' 
called Stoics, from a Greek w«. ’ 
or portico 

'llicse two hermes, wiuc 
we consider the person 
formerly m die \ i 
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